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Six  short,  amusing  one-act  plays  for  students  of  be¬ 
ginning  German.  The  frequent  repetition,  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  rehearsals,  impresses  the  foreign  idiom  on  the 
minds  of  the  students.  At  the  same  time,  students  have 
the  satisfaction  of  speaking  the  language  in  a  life¬ 
like  situation.  The  plays  require  a  minimum  of 
properties,  and  are  specifically  designed  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  classroom.  Questions  in  German  follow 
each  play. 

I .  Dtr  zer streute  Professor  2.  Die  Bildsäulen 
3.  Till  Eulenspiegel  als  Zahnarzt  4.  Cerdas  Gehalt 
5.  Bei  der  Modistin  6.  Drei  Wünsche 
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CARL  SPITTELERS  DICHTERSPRACHE* 

Alfred  Senn 

Carl  Spitteler  kam  am  24.  April  1845  in  Liestal  zur  Welt  und 
starb  am  29.  Dezember  1924  in  Luzern.  Liestal  ist  die  Hauptstadt 
des  schweizerischen  Kantons  Baselland.  In  diesem  Städtchen  von 
etwas  über  7000  Einwohnern  steht  auch  ein  Spitteler-Denkmal,  das, 
vom  Bildhauer  August  Suter  geschafTen,  am  3.  Mai  1931  eingeweiht 
wurde.  Ein  zweites  Spitteler-Denkmal  wurde  1948  im  kleinen,  heute 
426  Einwohner  zählenden  Bauerndorf  Bennwil,  meinem  eigenen 
Heimatort  im  obem  Baselbiet,  gesetzt.  Es  ist  ein  3J4  Tonnen  schwerer 
erratischer  Block  mit  einem  Bronce-Relicf  des  Dichterkopfes  darauf. 
Das  Relief  ist  das  Werk  des  Bildhauers  Louis  Weber  aus  Basel, 
während  der  Graphiker  Walter  Eglin  aus  der  an  Bennwil  angrenzenden 
Gemeinde  Diegten  die  Schrift  entwarf.  Obwohl  Spitteler  nicht  in 
Bennwil  geboren  wurde,  ist  nach  schweizerischem  Recht  doch  Berm- 
wil  sein  eigentlicher  Heimatort,  sein  Bürgerort.  Nach  freundlicher 
Mitteilung  von  Herrn  Lehrer  H.  Glatt  findet  sich  im  dortigen 
Familienregister  folgende  Eintragung:  “Carl  Georg  Friedrich  Spitteler, 
geboren  den  24.  April  1845  in  Liestal,  daselbst  Bürger  1861.”  Da 
Spitteler  sein  Bennwiler  Büi^errecht  nie  aufgegeben  hat,  war  er  also 
von  1861  an  Doppelbürger. 

Ich  selber  habe  Bennwil  im  Sommer  1957  zweimal  und  dann  wieder 
im  Herbst  1958  besucht,  da  ich  den  Spuren  der  Spittelerverehrung 
nachging.  Zu  gleicher  Zeit  besuchte  ich  auch  das  kleine  Städtchen 
Waldenburg,  das  in  Spittelers  Jugend  eine  Rolle  spielte  und  auch  in 
seinem  dichterischen  Werk  einen  Niederschlag  fand.  Die  Entfernung 
zwischen  Bennwil  und  Waldenburg  ist  in  der  Luftlinie  nur  etwa  zwei 
amerikanische  Meilen.  Aber  die  beiden  Ortschaften  sind  durch  einen 

•Presidential  address  delivered  at  the  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  AATG  in  New  York  on  December  30,  1958. 
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ziemlich  hohen  Berg,  den  Dielenberg,  voneinander  getrennt.  Hoch 
oben  auf  der  Bennwilcr  Seite  dieses  Dielenbergs  steht  das  Geburtshaus 
meines  Vaters.  Eine  Geschichte  von  Waldenburg,  verfaßt  von  Heinrich 
Weber,  erschien  im  Jahre  1957  in  Liestal  als  Band  III  der  Quellen 
und  Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  und  Landeskunde  des  Kantons 
Baselland.  In  diesem  schönen  Buche  wird  auch  verschiedentlich  auf 
Spittelcr  Bezug  genommen,  ein  Hinweis  darauf,  wie  die  Baselland- 
schäftler  auf  ihren  großen  Mitbürger  stolz  sind.  Und  mit  Recht! 
Die  ganze  Dichtung  Spittelers,  nicht  nur  seine  in  Baselland  wurzelnde 
Prosadichtung,  sondern  sogar  sein  Olympischer  Frühling  ist  von 
Baselbieter  Luft  durchweht. 

Da  der  literarische  Nachlaß  Spittelers  im  Jahre  1933  der 
Schweizerischen  Eidgenossenschaft  geschenkt  wurde,  übernahm  die 
Schweizerische  Bundesregierung  die  Verpflichtung,  für  eine  Gesamt¬ 
ausgabe  der  Werke  des  Dichters  zu  sorgen.  Mit  der  Herau^abe  wurde 
eine  aus  Gottfried  Bohnenblust.  Wilhelm  Altwegg  und  Robert  Faesi 
bestehende  Kommission  betraut.  Die  Herausgeber-Kommission  hat 
sich  des  Auftrags  mit  Geschick  und  in  würdiger  Weise  entledigt.  Zwar 
wurde  die  Arbeit  erst  im  Jahre  1958  vollständig  abgeschlossen.  Doch 
waren  die  ersten  fünf  Textbände  noch  rechzeitig  im  Jubiläumsjahr 
1945,  auf  den  100.  Geburtstag  des  Dichters,  zur  Ausgabe  gekommen. 
Das  Gesamtwerk  erschien  unter  dem  Titel  Carl  Spitteier.  Gesammelte 
Werke  im  Artemis-Verlag  in  Zürich  und  umfaßt  neun  Textbände 
und  zwei  die  Kommentare  enthaltende  Geleitbände  (numeriert  als 
Doppelband  X.l  und  X.2).  Meine  im  folgenden,  den  zitierten  Stellen 
beigegebenen  Hinweise  beziehen  sich  auf  diese  Ausgabe  (Abk.  GW). 

Carl  Spittelers  Muttersprache  war  die  Mundart  von  Baselland, 
eine  Abart  von  Schweizerdeutsch.  Meisterung  der  schriftdeutschen 
Hochsprache,  deren  er  sich  in  seinen  spätem  Jahren  auch  im  Um¬ 
gänge  mit  Schw’eizern  bediente,  erwarb  er  in  der  Schule  und  durch 
fleißige  Lektüre  und  verfeinerte  er  während  seines  Petersburger 
Aufenthaltes  von  1871-79.  In  seinen  journalistischen  und  kritischen 
Schriften  erweist  er  sich  als  unfehlbarer  und  gewandter  Beherrscher 
der  deutschen  Schriftsprache.  Wenn  er  dabei  gewisse  Vorwörter  mit 
anderer  Rektion  verwendet,  als  in  den  Regelbüchern  vorgeschrieben 
ist,  so  ist  das  nicht  schweizerdeutschem  Einfluß  zuzuschreiben,  sondern 
vielmehr  allgemein  süddeutschem  Sprachgebrauch.  So  erscheint  bei 
ihm  das  Vorwort  trotz  immer  mit  dem  Wemfall  (z.B.  GW  V  134  und 
IX  343),  längs  ebenfalls  mit  dem  Wemfall,  z.B.  längs  dem  Garten- 
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zaune  {GfV  IX  87) ;  entlang  regiert  meistens  den  Wemfall,  z.B.  dem 
Zaun  entlang  (GIV  I  356,  Z.18  und  357,Z.  14),  der  Mauer  entlang 
(V  73),  aber  gelegentlich  auch  den  Wenfall,  z.B.  den  Bach  entlang 
(V  145).  Die  unbedingte  Beherrschung  der  Hochsprache  in  Spittelers 
nichtpoetischen  Arbeiten,  wo  man  geradezu  von  einem  internationalen 
Deutsch  reden  kann,  zwingt  zum  Schluß,  daß  Abweichungen  von  der 
Norm,  wie  sie  sich  in  seiner  Dichtersprache  finden,  als  bewußte 
dichterische  Ausdrucksmittel  aufzufassen  sind.  Das  wird  auch  vom 
Dichter  selber  bestätigt,  wenn  er  sagt  (VII  156),  Sprache  im  schrift¬ 
stellerischen  Sinn  sei  etwas  anderes  als  Sprache  im  grammatischen 
Sinn;  sie  bedeute  Ncuschöpfung  und  Neuprägung.  Außerdem  ist  der 
Umstand  in  Betracht  zu  ziehen,  daß  Spitteier  sich  sein  ganzes  Leben 
lang  als  Idealisten  fühlte,  d.h.  sich  im  Gegensatz  zum  Naturalismus  von 
Emil  Zola  und  Gerhart  Hauptmann  wußte,  und  anfangs  sogar  die 
Prosa  als  dichterisches  Ausdrucksmittel  verachtete.  Nach  seinem 
Mißerfolg  mit  dem  Erstlingswerk  Prometheus  und  Epimetheus  (1880- 
81)  wollte  er  zuerst  trotzig  auf  seinem  eigenen  Wege  verharren.  Dann 
aber  entschloß  er  sich  doch,  der  Welt  zu  beweisen,  daß  er  nicht  darum 
auf  das  hohe  Epos  ziele,  weil  er  erdennaher  Dichtung  nicht  gewachsen 
sei.  In  GIV  VII  121  erklärt  er,  ein  Hauptvorteil  des  Ideabtik  sei  die 
seelische  Reinheit,  Reinheit  der  Vorstellung,  der  Stimmung,  des 
Gedankens,  der  Sprache  und  der  Form.  Zwei  Seiten  vorher  aber  hatte 
er  bereits  ein  kleines  Zugeständnis  gemacht,  indem  er  sagte,  es  sollte 
jeder  Schriftsteller  sich  gelegentlich  auch  im  realistischen  Stil  ver¬ 
suchen,  um  zu  erfahren,  was  daran  ist.  In  seinem  spätem  Leben 
bekannte  er,  daß  er  “die  Genesung  von  seiner  leidenschaftlichen 
Verachtung  des  Realismus  und  der  Prosa”  Adolf  Frey  verdanke  {GW 
IX  349).  Dieser  (1855-1920)  war  Professor  für  deutsche  Literatur 
an  der  Universität  Zürich,  betätigte  sich  aber  gleichzeitig  auch  als 
Dichter. 

Carl  Spittelers  dichterische  Schöpfungen  erscheinen  in  dreifachem 
Gewände:  1.  in  ungereimten  Versen  in  seinem  Erstlingswerk 
Ptometheus  und  Epimetheus,  2.  in  reimender  Versform  in  den 
Gedichten  sowie  in  den  großen  Epen  Olympischer  Frühling  und 
Prometheus  der  Dulder,  3.  in  einer  Art  Kunstprosa  in  seinen 
Erzählungen. 

In  diesem  kurzen  Vortrag  über  Spittelers  Dichtersprache  kann  es 
sich  natürlich  nicht  um  eine  eingehende  Betrachtung  des  sprachlichen 
Ausdrucks,  der  Sprachgestaltung.  also  des  Darstellungstils  im  all- 
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gemeinen  handeln  im  Sinne  der  feinfühligen  Analysen  von  Fritz 
Martini  in  seinem  Buche  Das  Wagnis  der  Sprache  (Stuttgart  1954, 
2  Aufl.  1956).  Es  geht  uns  vielmehr  in  erster  Linie  um  die  Wortwahl. 

Der  von  Spitteier  verteidigte  Idealstil  kommt  in  einer  gehobenen, 
edlen  Sprache  zum  Ausdruck,  was  sich  sowohl  in  der  Wortwahl  als 
auch  im  rhythmischen  Aufbau  des  Satzes  zeigt,  selbst  in  der  Prosa, 
wie  etwa  in  der  Erzählung  Gustav,  wo  wir  auf  folgenden  rhythmischen 
Satz  stoßen:  Mit  vollem  Korb  fährt  sie  von  dannen,  und  mit  leerem 
kehrt  sie  wieder  heim.  Der  hier  verwendete  Ausdruck  von  dannen 
gehört  nicht  zur  Umgangssprache,  kommt  aber  in  der  Kirchensprache 
vor  und  ist  im  allgemeinen  ein  Stilmittel  der  gehobenen  Sprache. 
Spitteier  verwendet  ihn  mit  Vorliebe  in  Dichtung  und  Prosa,  wie 
auch  den  Ausdruck  von  hinnen  und  sogar  von  wannen  (GW  I  15, 
Z.  17).  In  andern  Fällen  wird  der  gehobene  Stil  durch  Entlehnungen 
aus  dem  Auslande  bereichert,  so  in  derselben  Erzählung  durch  die 
Bezeichnung  Residenz  für  die  Kantonshauptstadt  Liestal  (GW  V  115, 
Z.  26  und  142,  Z.  12).  Der  Ort  der  Handlung  dieser  Erzählung  ist 
Waldenburg  (hier  den  Decknamen  Heimligen  führend),  das  mit  der 
Hauptstadt  in  andauerndem  Verkehr  steht.  Während  im  allgemeinen 
dei  Gebrauch  nichtschweizerischer,  aber  doch  deutscher  Wörter  keinen 
Anlaß  zu  einer  Auseinandersetzung  gibt,  ist  nach  meinem  Gefühl 
die  Bezeichnung  Residenz  für  die  Hauptstadt  eines  republikanischen 
Staates  verfehlt.  Verfehlt  ist  auch  die  Verwendung  des  Wortes  Anzug 
im  Sinn  von  “Frauenkleid”  in  Gustav  (GW  V  142,  Z.  18).  Dem 
Streben  nach  gewähltem  Ausdruck  sind  viele  Wörter  und  Wendungen 
zu  verdanken,  z.B.  eitel  “bloß”  (Doch  über  alle  dem  geschieht  mir 
eitel  Recht  und  Billigkeit,  GW  I  341,  Z.  15),  reitends  anstatt  rittlings 
(GW  I  222,  Z.  25).  Vollständig  willkürlich  ist  die  Wahl  des  Wortes 
Schweizer  “Pförtner,  Torwart,  Hauswart”  in  Prometheus  und 
Epimetheus  (GW  I  278,  Z.  27),  das  aus  Petersburg  bzw.  der  Sprache 
der  Deutschbalten  stammt.  In  Conrad  der  Leutnant  erscheint  dafür 
das  in  der  Schweiz  gebräuchliche  französische  Lehnwort  Portier  (z.B. 
GW  IV  150,  Z.  22  und  24).  In  einem  Vers  des  Olympischen  Frühling 
(GW  II  444,  Z.  28) ,  der  lautet  Und  also  mit  Hosianna,  Gittit,  Hüst  und 
Hott,  sind  die  beiden  süddeutschen  Fuhrmannsrufe  hüst  “links”  und 
hott  “rechts”  mit  dem  norddeutschen  gittit  “vorwärts”  vereinigt.  Das 
ein  paar  Zeilen  früher  (GW  II  444,  Z.  22)  vorkommende  nieder¬ 
deutsche  quick  (Nicht  doch!  Holt  Hebestangen,  aber  hurtig!  Quick!) 
ist  dadurch  bedingt,  daß  der  Dichter  für  das  Wort  Strick  der  folgenden 
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Zeile  einen  Reim  brauchte.  Dem  Reimbedürfnis  zu  verdanken  ist 
auch  f links  anstatt  flink  {GW  II  420,  Z.  29;  mit  links  reimend). 

In  allen  diesen  genannten  Fällen,  die  ins  Unzählige  vermehrt  werden 
könnten,  ist  die  Wortwahl  kennzeichnend  für  das  Bestreben  des 
Dichten  nach  edlem  Ausdruck.  Tatsächlich  habe  ich  nur  in  der 
realistischen  Erzählung  Frudli  der  Kolderi  anstößige  Ausdrücke 
angetrofTcn  und  zwar  im  Dialog.  Sehr  grob,  ja  vulgär,  ist  das  Um¬ 
standswort  hin  im  Sinne  von  “tot,  kaputt",  das  noch  vor  fünfzig  Jahren 
im  Schwcizerdeutschcn  in  anständiger  Rede  verpönt  war.  Die 
diesbezüglichen  Stellen  sind  folgende:  jetzt  habe  ich  ihn  hingemacht 
{GW  V  101,  Z.  32)  “jetzt  habe  ich  ihn  umgebracht”.  Aber  es  ist  doch 
an  allem  auch  nicht  ein  Brosämlein  wahr,  daß  ich  ihn  hätte  sollen 
hingemacht  haben  {GW  V  102,  Z.  12)  und  tvenn  er  hätte  sollen 
hingemacht  sein,  so  ist  er  ja  jetzt  doch  hin  {GW  V  102,  Z.  15).  In 
Conrad  der  Leutnant,  wo  die  Leidenschaften  viel  wilder  und  schreck¬ 
licher  toben,  ist  der  Ausdruck  viel  beherrschter,  wenn  der  tobende 
Vater  schreit:  Ich  bring  ihn  um.  Ich  schlage  ihn  tot  wie  einen  tollen 
Hund  {GW  IV  155,  Z.  5).  Dort  heißt  es  auch  vom  Kutscher  nur: 
Fr  fluchte  den  ganzen  Kalender  herunter  (IV  156,  Z.  14),  während 
in  Friedli  der  Kolderi  Kraftausdrücke  wie  Heilandsdonnerwetter  (V 
89,  Z.  9)  und  Himmebsakrament  (V  90,  Z.  4)  als  Bezeichnungen  von 
unliebsamen  Personen  im  Dialog  unverhüllt  zur  Verwendung  kommen. 

Es  ist  auffallend,  daß  der  realistische  Friedli  der  Kolderi  im 
gleichen  Jahr  erschien  wie  der  idealistische  Gustav,  nämlich  1891. 
Das  ist  nur  so  zu  erklären,  daß  der  Dichter  vorübergehend  mit  dem 
Realstil  spielte  oder  experimentierte.  Wie  stark  in  der  1897  erschie¬ 
nenen  Erzählung  Conrad  der  Leutnant  der  Realstil  wieder  zurück¬ 
gedrängt  ist,  haben  wir  bereits  im  Vorausgehenden  gesehen.  Es  erhellt 
auch  daraus,  daß  in  der  Rede  der  Bernerin  Cathri  das  einheimische 
Wort  Geißel  in  einem  Atemzug  zusammen  mit  dem  landesfremden 
Synonym  Peitsche  gebraucht  wird:  Der  Gaul  verträgt  die  Peitsche 
nicht  .  .  .  Gebt  die  Geißel  lieber  mir!  (IV  156,  Z.  20-21).  Un¬ 
realistisch  ist  auch  die  Verwendung  der  Volksbezeichnung  Welscher  an 
der  Stelle,  wo  es  heißt:  anstellige  Welsche  aus  dem  untern  Tessin 
(IV  164,  Z.  22).  In  der  Schweiz  wird  als  Welscher  nur  der  französisch¬ 
sprechende  Schweizer  bezeichnet.  Die  Bedeutung  “Italiener”  an  der 
zitierten  Stelle  stammt  aus  der  Sprache  reichsdeutscher  Dichter.  Mund¬ 
artfremd  sind  auch  Ausdrücke  wie  Treppe,  stapfen,  sich  sputen 
u.dgl. 
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Die  grundsätzliche  Einstellung  Spittelers  zur  Mundart  ist  klar 
erkennbar  aus  der  Verspottung  von  Professor  Stark  in  der  kurzen 
Erzählung  KässUchen  {GIV  V  185),  von  dem  gesagt  wird,  er  lasse 
für  die  Literatur  der  Gegenwart  nur  Bauern-  und  Gebirgsnovellcn 
gelten,  und  das  Schwinden  mundartlicher  Ausdrücke,  selbst  der 
unflätigsten,  bejammere  er  wie  verlorenes  Rheingold. 

Ausgesprochen  mundartliche  oder  halbmundartliche  Formen  treten 
in  Friedli  der  Kolderi  sehr  häufig  auf,  z.B.  Knechtli,  KärtU,  ein 
Tassli  Kaßee,  Krutalp,  Grien  “Kies”,  Maien  “Blumen”,  Täufri  “Zorn”, 
ungattig  “unartig”.  Selbst  der  Titel  dieser  Erzählung  ist  halbmundart¬ 
lich.  Strengmundartlich  heißt  es  Cholderi,  wie  auch  ChnechtU, 
Chärtli,  Chrutalp,  abgesehen  von  der  Mundart  der  Stadt  Basel,  wo 
man  anlautendes  k-  als  Aspirate  bzw.  AfTrikate  ausspricht.  Baslerisch 
und  allgemein  nordwestschweizerisch  ist  das  sächliche  Geschlecht  für 
Mädchen-  und  Frauennamen  wie  an  einer  Stelle  in  Friedli  der  Kolderi 
(V  87,  Z.  27) :  Das  ist  bei  Gott  der  Fremde,  der  dem  Providerua  das 
Goldstück  gezeigt  hat.  Allgemein  alemannisch  ist  der  Ausdruck  es  ist 
ihn  (=  engl,  it  is  him)  für  “er  ist  es”  (V  98  Z.  29;  vgl.  auch  IV  144, 
Z.  5:  seht,  da  ist  es  ihn  ja  selber). 

In  der  spätem  halbrcalistischcn  Erzählung  Conrad  der  Leutnant 
werden  zwar  noch  mundartliche  Schweizerausdrücke  venvendet,  aber 
sie  erscheinen  meist  in  hochdeutscher  Verkleidung,  z.B.  gaumen 
“hüten”  (IV  138,  Z.  16),  battet  das?  “genügt  das?  (IV  142,  Z.  16), 
Kochhafen  “Kochtopf’  (IV  128,  Z.  10),  Krämlein  (IV  146,  Z.  6)  = 
schweizerd.  Chrömli  “Konfekt,  Zuckergebäck”.  Im  Gespräch  mit 
seinem  Reitpferd  Lissi  sagt  Conrad  u.a.:  So  oder  so,  hinter  sich  oder 
für  sich,  in  Güte  oder  in  Krieg  (IV  111,  Z.  23-24).  Der  hier  ver¬ 
wendete  Ausdruck  hinter  sich  oder  für  sich  ist  ins  Hochdeutsche  über¬ 
tragenes  schweizerd.  hinderst  oder  förh  und  bedeutet  “rückwärts  oder 
vorwärts”.  Speziell  nordwestschweizerisch  ist  wüst  tun  (IV  132,  Z.  2) 
im  Sinn  von  “kollern,  wüten,  toben,  Lärm  machen”. 

Seltener  sind  die  mundartlichen  Ausdrücke  in  der  autobiogra¬ 
phischen  Erzählung  Gustaf.  Auch  sind  sie  dort  nicht  ausschließlich 
Schweizerdeutsch,  sondern  mehr  regional-süddeutsch,  wie  z.B.  Blust 
“Blüten”,  der  Heuet  “die  Heuernte”,  lüpfen  “heben”.  Allerdings 
greinen  “weinen”  ist  nicht  allgemein  alemannisch  (im  Ostalemannisch¬ 
en  sagt  man  briegge  oder  hüle),  sondern  nur  in  der  Nordwestschweiz 
gebräuchlich  in  der  Form  gryne.  Der  schweizerische  Begriff  Znüni 
wird  in  Gustav  (V  148,  Z.  10)  durch  die  schriftsprachliche  Bildung 
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Scunuhrfrühstück  wiedergegeben. 

In  allen  diesen  Fällen  geht  cs  dem  Dichter  um  Lokalkolorit.  Das 
gleiche  Bestreben  kommt  auch  in  Erzählungen  zum  Ausdruck,  deren 
Handlung  sich  außerhalb  der  Schweiz  abspielt.  In  Mariquita  (erst¬ 
malig  gedruckt  1880),  einer  No\'elle  aus  dem  südamerikanischen  Ur¬ 
wald,  finden  sich  spanische  Personen-  und  Gattungsnamen,  z.B.  Don 
Josi,  Dona  Inez,  Senoras,  Caballeros,  Chinchorro  “Hängematte”, 
Posada  “Gasthaus”,  Sombreros  “Strohhütc”  (V  201-254).  Die 
Erzählungen  und  Märchen  aus  dem  finnischen  und  russischen  Norden 
sind  mit  finnischen  und  russischen  Brocken  gespickt,  z.B.  Polizei pristaf 
(CIV  IX  139).  Wie  der  spezielle  für  ein  bestimmtes  Gebiet  charak¬ 
teristische  Küchenzettel  zum  Lokalbild  gehört,  so  eben  auch  die 
örtliche  Namengebung  (z.B.  russisch  Timofej  I'imofejeu’itsch)  und  son¬ 
stige  die  Gegend  kennzeichnende  sprachliche  Eigenheiten. 

Rein-  oder  halbmundartliche  Formen  wie  in  Friedli  der  Kolderi 
gibt  es  in  den  epischen  Dichtungen  Spittelers  nicht.  Wenn  dort 
mundartliche  (d.h.  nichthochsprachliche)  Elemente  Vorkommen,  so 
sind  sie  auf  das  Gebiet  des  Wortschatzes  beschränkt.  Es  handelt  sich 
um  Wörter,  die,  obwohl  sie  der  Form  und  dem  Aussehen  nach  hoch¬ 
sprachlich  sein  könnten,  in  ihrem  Gebrauch  nur  der  Schweiz  oder  nähern 
Umgebung  eigen  sind.  Manchmal  ist  nur  eine  bestimmte  Bedeutung 
eines  Wortes  aufs  Schweizerdeutschc  begrenzt,  wieder  in  andern  Fällen 
hat  ein  Hauptwort  in  der  Schweiz  ein  anderes  grammatisches  Ge¬ 
schlecht  als  in  der  Hochsprache. 

Im  Prometheus  und  Epimetheus  sind  ausgesprochen  schweizerische 
Ausdrücke  selten,  und  dabei  handelt  es  sich  in  der  Mehrzahl  der  Fälle 
um  landschaftliche  Ausdrücke  oder  Bezeichnungen  von  im  Gelände 
stehenden  Gegemtänden,  z.B.  Gaden  {GIV  I  344,  Z.  1),  eine  jähe 
Fluh  (I  129,  Z.  14),  die  wüde  Klus  (I  126,  Z.  55),  Laue  (I  74,  Z.  8), 
die  Matten  (I  252,  Z.  16),  Pinte  “Schenke”  (I  196,  Z.  8),  mit  Fleiß 
“absichUich”  (I  48,  Z.  1). 

Im  Olympischen  Frühling  sind  die  alemannischen  Entlehnungen 
zahlreicher,  z.B.  der  Rank  “Beuge  in  der  Straße”  (II  471,  Z.  25; 
532,  Z.  11),  der  Wagenschopf  “Wagenschuppen”  (II  556,  Z.  19), 
auf  des  Mättleins  weichem  Wasen  (II  528,  Z.  9),  am  Stad  (II  547, 
Z.  10)  anstatt  am  Gestade  (das  auch  schon  der  dichterischen  Sprache 
angehört),  der  gemeinste  Schneck  (II  515,  Z.  1),  der  Wagenspitz  (II 
462,  Z.  27),  hinterm  Waldspitz  (II  581,  Z.  3),  die  Hotte  “Kiepe, 
Rückentrage”  (II  469,  Z.  17),  maulen  “aufbegehren”  (II  496,  Z.  31; 
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580,  Z.  25;  581,  Z.  26),  meisterlos  “zuchtlos,  ausgelassen”  (II  495,  Z. 
22),tschupp  “wirr,  vom  Kopfhaar”  (II  5I0,Z.  33)  pflotschnaß  (II  501, 
Z.  24),  pflotschig  (II  507,  Z,  27),  pflutschen  (II  508,  Z.  24).  Aus 
der  Schweiz  stammt  der  Flurname  die  Egg  (II  531,  Z.  31).  Dem 
schweizerischen  Ausdruck  Maienseß  ist  der  Ausdruck  Sommerseß 
“Sommerwohnsitz”  (II  586,  Z.  23)  nachgebildet;  und  in  der  darauffol¬ 
genden  Zeile  (II  586,  Z.  24)  heißt  es  zur  Abwechslung  im  Menschen¬ 
biet  anstatt  des  gewöhnlichen  Ausdruckes  im  Menschenland.  An 
sc  hweizerischen  Vorbildern  lagen  hier  Basrlbiet  “das  Gebiet  des  Kan¬ 
tons  Baselland”  und  Bernbiet  “das  Gebiet  des  Kantons  Bern”  vor,  wozu 
auch  Züripict  “das  Gebiet  des  Kantons  Zürich”  zu  stellen  ist.  Nicht 
aus  der  Mundart,  sondern  aus  der  deutschschwcizerischen  Schrift¬ 
sprache  stammt  der  Ausdruck  ohne  Unterbruch  “ohne  Unter¬ 
brechung”  (z.B.  II  495,  Z.  12,  542,  Z.  25). 

Am  folgenden,  dem  Olympischen  Frühling  {GIV  II  560,  Z.  18-19) 
entnommenen  Spruch  soll  nexrh  gezeigt  w’crden,  wie  man  bei  solchen 
Untersuchungen  unter  Umständen  fehlgehen  könnte. 

Der  Mcnneh  ist  stolz;  doch  äußert  sich  sein  Stolz  verschieden: 

Nach  oben  handelt  er  und  bläst  sieh  auf  nach  nieden. 

Ein  Sprecher  der  Basler  Mundart  wird  sich  vom  hier  verwendeten 
Umstandswort  nieden  angeheimelt  fühlen,  da  es  im  Baslerdeutsch 
im  Sinn  von  “unten”  geläufig  1st.  Trotzdem  wäre  es  vorschnell  zu 
behaupten,  Spitteier  habe  dieses  Wort  aus  seiner  angestanunten 
Mundart  bezogen.  Es  ist  ohne  weiteres  anzunehmen,  daß  er  es  auch  aus 
der  überkommenen  deutschen  Dichtersprache  kannte,  und  dieser  Um¬ 
stand  muß  bei  seiner  eigenen  Wortwahl  ausschlaggebend  gewesen  sein. 

Spittelers  souveräne  Beherrschung  der  deutschen  Sprache  zusam¬ 
men  mit  seinem  über>vältigenden  Schöpfungstrieb  befähigte  ihn  wie 
keinen  andern  zum  Sprachschöpfer.  Die  Ironie  des  Schicksals  hat  es 
geschehen  lassen,  daß  Nietzsche  den  Ruhm  einheinute,  der  seinem 
Zeitgenossen  Spitteier  versagt  war,  obwohl  er  ihn  nicht  weniger  ver¬ 
diente.  In  Spittelers  Dichtersprache  fallen  zunächst  die  zahlreichen 
zusammengesetzten  Schlangenwörter  auf,  wie  etwa  ein  W etterwolken- 
riß  {GW  II  572),  Räuberhauptmannberuf  (V  144),  Kindskopftob¬ 
sucht  (V  158),  Krankheitsnotgewimmer  (II  423),  Paradiesessehn¬ 
suchtsgluthauch  (IX  13),  siegessonnenlichtdurchglänzt  (II  514), 
verzweiflungsnachtdurchgraust  (II  587).  Vielleicht  dachte  Spitteier  an 
solche  Bildungen,  als  er  sagte:  “Harte  Brocken  sind  immer  noch  viel 
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leichter  zu  verdauen  ab  Hektoliter  dünnflüssiger  Abstraktionen.*' 
{GW  IX  377).  Auf  jeden  Fall  habe  ich  eine  kunsttheoretische  Recht¬ 
fertigung  dieser  Riesenschlangen  in  seinen  Schriften  noch  nicht 
gefunden.  MöglicherH-eisc  standen  ihm  volkstümliche  Langformen 
Vorbild,  d.h.  Langformen  nach  der  Art  der  aus  Friedli  der  Kolderi 
angeführten  Kraftausdrückc,  die  je  nach  dem  Grade  der  Heftigkeit 
der  Gemütserregung  noch  viel  länger  ausfallcn  können.  Ab  ich  mich 
am  30.  Juli  1957  auf  einer  Rundfahrt  auf  dem  Vierwaldstättersee 
(auch  eine  Langform!)  befand,  hörte  ich  zufällig,  wie  eine  Mutter 
ziemlich  ungeduldig  zu  ihrem  Kinde  sagte:  Heb  di  doch  e  Hüetur- 
augeblick!  “Halt  dich  doch  einen  kleinen  Augenblick  still!**  Da  ein 
Hühnerauge  (beider  Arten)  kleiner  ist  ab  ein  Menschenauge,  wäre 
wohl  auch  ein  Hühncraugenbtick  kürzer  ab  ein  bloßer  Augenblick. 
Wahrscheinlicher  aber  entstammte  die  Bildung  einfach  einem  momen¬ 
tanen  Drang  nach  kräftigem  Ausdruck,  und  da  die  Frau  durchaus 
den  Eindruck  einer  gebildeten  und  wohlanständigen  Dame  machte,  war 
diese  Langform  nichts  anderes  ab  ein  verhaltener  Kraftausdruck,  ein 
unterdrückter  Fluch. 

Der  Dichter  erweut  sich  auf  verschiedenste  Weise  ab  sprach¬ 
schöpferisches  Genie.  Eigenwillig  ändert  er  die  Bedeutung  überkom¬ 
mener  Wörter  und  Formen.  Im  folgenden  Zitat  aus  dem  Olympischen 
Frühling  {GW  11  540,  Z.  15-16)  haben  drei  der  auf  -ig  auslautendcn 
Eigenschaftswörter  die  Bedeutung  von  Partizipien  der  Gegenwart  auf 
-end. 

Immer  an  meinem  "Fereen  klebrig,  unterwürfig. 

Nach  einem  Lächeln  eehmäehtig,  einem  Blieklein  aehlürfig, 

klebrig  steht  hier  für  klebend,  schmächtig  für  schmachtend  und 
schlürfig  für  schlürfend.  Spitteier  hatte  richtig  erkannt,  daß  manche 
der  heutigen  Eigenschaftswörter  auf  -ig  ursprünglich  Partizipia  auf 
-end  waren,  z.B.  lebig  (Schweizerdeutsch  und  bei  Fritz  Reuter)  aus 
lebend. 

Neuschöpfungen  sind  auch  Zeitwörter  wie  großen  “großtim”  (II 
605,  Z.  32),  guten  “gut  sein”  (II  390,  Z.  5),  handeln  “sich  wie  ein 
Hund  benehmen”  (II  560,  Z.  19),  königen  “König  sein”  (II  493,  Z. 
30),  Alle  diese  Belege  stammen  aus  dem  Olympischen  Frühling.  Viel¬ 
leicht  bt  die  Vermutung  berechtigt,  daß  bei  der  Bildung  von  guten 
das  sinnverwandte  baslerische  batten  mitgespielt  haben  mag,  während 
königen  durch  slawische  Vorbilder  (z.B.  poln.  krö/ “König”:  krolowaö 
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“regieren,  König  sein”)  veranlaßt  wäre. 

Der  sprachschöpferische  Eigenwille  des  Dichters  konunt  ganz 
besonders  im  Erstlingswerk  Prometheus  und  Epimetheus  zum  Aus¬ 
druck,  wo  oft  alte  Wörter  in  ganz  neuer  Bedeutung  auftreten,  z.B. 
Ufer  (eines  Weges)  anstatt  Rand  (GIV  1  206),  vernehmen  in  der 
Bedeutung  “wahmehmen,  bemerken,  sehen,  erblicken”  (I  301  und 
321),  sondern  im  Sinn  von  “doch”  (I  238,  Z.  23),  samt  in  der 
Bedeutung  von  “und”  oder  “auch”  (I  183,  Z  28;  185,  Z.  2;  193,  Z. 
29),  so  -  als  in  der  Bedeutung  von  “sowohl  -  als  auch”  (I  318  und 
337).  Das  Zeitwort  geraten  wird  neben  der  gewöhnlichen  Bedeutung 
auch  in  folgendem  Sinn  verwendet:  1.  “geschehen”:  Doch  unbewußt 
geriet  ihm  das  (I  251  Z.  24);  2.  “werden”:  Und  schon  gerieten 
ungeduldiger  die  Knaben  (I  217,  Z.  35;  andere  Belege  I  82,  Z.  1; 
94,  Z.  7;  99,  Z.  8;  117,  Z.  19).  Dieser  Gebrauch  ist  aber  nicht  auf 
die  Dichtersprache  Spittelers  beschränkt,  sondern  findet  sich  z.B.  auch 
in  einem  im  Jahre  1899  gedruckten  E.ssay,  wo  es  heißt:  “Ein  Drama, 
in  welchem  die  direkte  Rede  räumlich  der  Handlung  nicht  das 
Gegengewicht  hält,  gerät  barbarisch,  ein  Epos  phantastisch”  {GIV 
VII  139).  Auffallenderweisc  hat  im  Prometheus  und  Epimetheus  dann 
das  Zeitwort  werden  eine  Bedeutung,  die  wir  mit  geraten  verbinden, 
Z.B.  Und  über  diesem  Vorwurf  wurde  Epimetheus  außer  sich  (I  170,  Z. 
21) ;  Dieser  wurde  außer  sich  und  wehrte  sich  entrüsteten  Gebährens 
(I  243,  Z.  19-20);  Da  ward  Prometheus  gänzlich  außer  sich  (I  311, 
Z.  3). 

Spittelers  Erstlingswerk  Prometheus  und  Epimetheus  wäre  ein 
vorzügliches  Untersuchungsobjekt  für  sprachliche  Studien,  besonders 
auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Wortbetonung.  Dort  finden  wir  jeweils  eine 
ungleiche  Anzahl  von  ungereimten  Versen  ungleicher  Länge  in  prosa¬ 
artiger  Schreibweise  zusammengekettet.  Dabei  sind  Hebung  und  Sen¬ 
kung  streng  einsilbig  gebildet,  so  daß  auf  jede  Hebung  und  jede 
Senkung  in  streng  akzentuierend-alternierender  Weise  nur  je  eine 
Silbe  entfällt.  Wir  haben  also  fortlaufend  alternierenden  Rhythmus 
mit  einsilbiger  Senkung  zwischen  den  Hebungen  und  mit  jambischem 
Schwung,  da  jede  Verskette,  ob  kuiz  oder  lang,  stets  mit  einer  un¬ 
betonten  Silbe  anfängt  und  meistens  mit  einer  unbetonten  Silbe  endet. 
Als  Beispiel  diene  folgender  Satz  {GW  I  9),  der  eine  Verskette  mitt¬ 
lerer  Länge  darstellt: 

Und  über  dem  im  zwölften  Jahr,  als  sehon  zum  Winter  neigete  der 
Herbst,  da  kam  die  Zeit,  daß  sich  der  Engel  Gottes  wähle  einen  aus 
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der  Meiuehentchar  und  aetze  ihn  zum  König  über  alle»  Land  an  seiner 
Stelle. 

Die  Grammatik  ist  diesem  rigorosen  Rhythmus  vollständig  unter¬ 
geordnet.  Je  nach  dem  Bedürfnis  des  rhythmischen  Schemas  wird 
Vokalelision  und  -apokope  in  Eigenschaftswörtern,  Hauptwörtern, 
Zeitwörtern  usw.  vollzogen,  oder  wird  in  die  Vci^angcnheits-  und 
Gegenwartsendungen  von  Zeitwörtern  ein  unbetontes  e  eingeschoben. 
Die  Sprache  ist  nicht  an  und  für  sich  archaisierend,  sondern  eriiält 
nur  einen  solchen  Anstrich  durch  diese  metrische  Manipulation.  Hier 
einige  Beispiele  aus  einer  rhythmischen  Doppelkette: 

Und  freien  Blickes  schaut  er  jetzt  umher,  verneigte  sieh  und 
grüßte,  ||  und  über  dem,  dn  huh  er  an,  erzählcte  und  sjtrarh  ein  Lied 
mit  dunkler,  weiehumhülltcr  Stimme  (I  56). 

Wohl  gemerkt,  schaut  ist  hier  Vergangenheitsform. 

Sehr  beliebt  sind  Paare  von  Hauptwörtern,  in  denen  das  erste 
Glied  um  ein  £ndungs-e  gekürzt  ist,  wie  aus  folgenden  Beispielen 
ersichtlich  ist:  Lieb  und  Güte,  Arm  (für  Arme)  und  Beine,  alle 
Spräng  (für  Sprünge)  und  Tänze.  Anderseits  treten  viele  Haupt¬ 
wörter  in  verschiedenen  Kasusformen  je  nach  dem  rhythmischen 
Bedürfnis  in  zwei  Gestalten  auf,  einer  kürzem  und  einer  langem, 
z.B.  Aug  und  Auge,  im  ebnen  Tale  und  in  dem  Tal,  zu  diesem  Hoch¬ 
gebirge  und  vom  Gebirg  ins  Tal,  nach  dem  dunklen  Gang  und  von 
dem  dunklen  Gange,  vom  Berg  zum  Berge  ists  ein  naher  Blick.  Bei 
den  Kurzformen  Gebild,  Gebirg,  Gefild,  Gekläff,  Gekrächz,  Geländ, 
Getös,  Getrieb  könnte  einem  leicht  der  Verdacht  aufsteigen,  man  habe 
hier  mit  mundartlichen  Formen  des  Alcmaimischen  zu  tun,  was  aber 
unrichtig  wäre,  da  sie  alle  ausschließlich  durch  den  Rhythmus  bedingt 
sind. 

Bei  den  Eigenschaftswörtern  auf  -ig  und  -isch  fällt  je  nach  dem 
Bedürfnis  der  Vokal  aus,  z.B.  irdsche  Frauen  (I  228,  Z.  10),  wenge 
trübe  Lichter  (I  335),  wenge  Schritte  nur  (I  337).  Wir  finden 
nebeneinander  mächtigen  Gelüsten  und  die  mächtgen  Fluten,  duftige 
Gestalten  imd  ihrem  duftgen  Körper,  seligen  Gemüts  und  auf  seiger 
Höh  usw.  usw. 

Im  Olympischen  Frühling  und  in  Prometheus  der  Dulder,  wo  der 
Rhythmus  viel  lockerer,  lebhafter  und  weniger  eintönig  ist,  ist  der 
Vokal  i  in  diesen  Eigenschaftswörtern  beibehalten.  Das  wurde  metrisch 
dadurch  ermöglicht,  das  zweisilbige  Senkungen  zugelassen  wurden. 
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Denjenigen  unter  Ihnen,  meine  verehrten  Zuhörer,  die  nach  dem 
verheißungsvollen  Titel  meiner  Tischrede  etwas  Schwunghafteres 
erwarteten,  als  Ihnen  in  dieser  trocknen  Analyse  beschert  worden  ist, 
möchte  ich  den  dringenden  Kat  geben,  des  Dichters  Werke  zu  lesen. 
Sie  werden  sich  wie  ich  an  ihnen  berauschen.  Sie  können  unmöglich 
dem  hinreißenden  Strome  Spittelerscher  Sprache  entgehen.  Sie  werden 
an  sich  selber  erfahren,  welch  grossen  Sprachmeister  wir  an  Carl 
Spitteier  besitzen. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


DIE  “GRUNDLOSE  TIEFE" 

EINE  STUDIE  ZU  SCHILLERS  “TAUCHER” 

Hilde  D.  Cohn 

Den  StofT  zum  “Taucher"  empfing  Schiller  von  Goethe,  und  es 
ist  leicht  ersichtlich,  warum  ihn  dieser  StofT  anzog.  ‘  Die  Erzählung 
kam  den  Absichten  entgegen,  die  Schiller  zur  Ualladendichtung 
führten.  Diese  Dichtungsgattung,  mit  der  die  Periode  seiner  klassischen 
Dichtung  beginnt,  sollte  “im  gioUcn  Stil"  das  Gesetzmäßige  im  mensch¬ 
lichen  Schicksal  aufzeigen.  An  dem  frevelhaften  Verstoßen  des 
Menschen  gegen  das  Gesetz  des  Maßes  konnte  Schiller  im  Sinne  der 
griechischen  Hybris  die  Gültigkeit  dieses  Gesetzes  aufleuchten  lassen; 
und  die  Sage  vom  wunderbar  befähigten  Taucher  und  vom  über¬ 
mütig  fordernden  König  bot  ein  Beispiel  maßlosen  Handeliu  und  eines 
aus  solcher  Maßlosigkeit  notwendig  erwachsenen  tragischen  Schick¬ 
sals. 

Auch  die  mit  dem  StofT  gegebene  landschaftliche  und  historische 
Szenerie  mußte  Schillers  Phantasie  in  Verbindung  mit  der  Hauptidee 
ansprechen.  Hier  war  im  Bilde  des  tobenden  Meeres  das  Schauspiel 
der  Elemente;  hier  war  im  König  und  seinem  Hofstaat  die  Veran¬ 
schaulichung  der  Macht  und  zugleich  die  einer  streng  gefügten  Ord¬ 
nung  und  Gesittung;  und  hier  war  —  zumindesten  ab  Möglichkeit  — 
zwischen  dem  König  und  dem  Taucher  der  Gegensatz  der  Gene¬ 
rationen,  den  Schiller  durch  den  Gegensatz  der  Geschlechter  (seine  Ein¬ 
führung  der  Königstochter  und  des  Licbesmotivs)  unterstrich  und 
zur  letzten  Steigerung  seines  Gedichts  benutzte. 

Aber  noch  etwas  anderes  kam  hinzu,  das  Schillers  StofTwahl  sinn¬ 
voll  erscheinen  läßt.  Drei  Jahre  vor  der  Entstehung  des  “Taucher” 
hatte  Schiller  in  seinem  Aufsatz  “Über  Matthissons  Gedichte”  (1794) 


*  Goethe  kannte  den  StofT  wahrscheinlich  aus  Athanasius  Kirchner, 
Mundus  Subterraneus,  Amsterdam,  166.5  (Nachdruck  bei  Albert  Leitz- 
mann.  Die  Quellen  von  Schillers  und  Goethes  Balladen,  Bonn,  1923). 
Walter  Silz  g^ibt  in  seinem  Aufsatz,  “Schiller’s  Ballad  Der  Taucher," 
Germanic  Review,  XXX,  233ff.,  eine  Zusammenfassung  der  Quellen¬ 
geschichte.  Der  Inhalt  dieses  Aufsatzes  berührt  sich  an  mehreren  Stellen, 
von  denen  ich  die  wesentlichsten  im  Folgenden  anführe,  mit  meinen 
Ausführungen.  Daß  beide  Interpretationen  zum  Teil  ähnliche  Einzelhei¬ 
ten  hervorheben,  ohne  sie  immer  in  gleicher  Weise  zu  bewerten,  scheint 
mir  ebenso  natürlich  wie  fruchtbar  zu  sein. 
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p;rundlcgcndc  Gesetze  der  Kunst  dargclegt  und  hatte  in  dieser 
Auseinandersetzung  den  RcgrifT  “ästhetische  Idee“  benutzt,  in  dem 
er  Dichtung  überhaupt  zusammenfaßt.  Was  ihm  dieser  BegrifT  als 
Erlebnis  bedeutet,  drückt  er  folgendermaßen  aus:  .  .  eben  darin 

liegt  das  Anziehende  solcher  ästhetischer  Ideen,  daß  wir  in  den  Inhalt 
derselben  wie  in  eine  grundlose  Tiefe  blicken.”* 

Der  metaphorische  Ausdruck,  den  Schiller  hier  zur  Illustration 
seines  Begriffs  wählt,  ist  zugleich  die  kürzeste  Formel  für  die  Idee 
der  Ballade,  und  man  ist,  chronologisch  rückblickend,  versucht  zu 
fragen:  kündet  sich  nicht  in  dem  Bild  von  der  grundlosen  Tiefe,  in 
die  zu  blicken  anziehend  sei,  der  Erlebnisgehalt  des  “Taucher” 
bereits  an?  In  dem  Schauplatz  und  in  der  Handlung  der  Taucher- 
crzählung,  wie  Schiller  sie  von  Goethe  erfuhr,  fand  er  nun  als  kon¬ 
krete  Situation  das  Bild  wit*der,  in  dem  er  vorher  den  BegrifT  der 
ästhetischen  Idee  “gesehen”  und  ausgL*sprochen  hatte.  Will  man 
zwischen  dem  metaphorischen  Ausdruck  im  Matthisson-Aufsatz  und 
der  drei  Jahre  später  entstandenen  Ballade,  die  von  der  grundlosen 
Tiefe  handelt,  eine  innere  Folgerichtigkeit  sehen,  so  wäre  auch  sic  nur 
eine  zusätzliche  Bestätigung  einer  längst  bekannten  Tatsache: 
nämlich  der  bewußten  Darstellung  seiner  philosophischen  und  ästheti- 
chen  Anschauungen  im  dichterischen  Werk.  Denn  dies  ist  ja  die  nie 
übersehene  Bedeutung  der  Balladen.  Als  bewußte  Kunstübung  ent¬ 
standen,  sind  sic  ein  E.\empel  auf  die  L.ehre  (für  den  Dichter  und 
sein  Publikum),  ein  wichtiger  Ertrag  auf  Schillers  Weg  von  der 
Theorie  zurück  in  die  Dichtung  und,  nach  den  Xenien,  die  erste 
bedeutende  Frucht  seiner  Freundschaft  und  Zusammenarbeit  mit 
Goethe.  Der  “Taucher”  (Juni  1797)  ist  das  chronologisch  erste 
Beispiel  dieser  poetischen  Gattung,  und  die  Identität  der  Metapher  von 
der  grundlosen  Tiefe  und  der  Hauptidcc  der  Ballade  weist  im  Medium 
der  schöpferischen  Sprache  auf  eine  mögliche  Analogie  zu  der 
historischen  Entwicklung  hin. 

Die  inhaltliche  und  ästhetische  Beziehung  zwischen  dem  Matthis¬ 
son-Aufsatz  und  dem  “Taucher”  beschränkt  sich  aber  nicht  auf  die 
oben  angeführte  Stelle.  Noch  eine  andere  deutliche  Verbindung  sei 
erwähnt:  nämlich  die  Bemerkungen  des  “Kunstrichters”  über  “Land¬ 
schaft-Dichtung”  und  deren  tatsächliche  Behandlung  im  “Taucher”. 
Der  Kunstrichter  unterscheidet  die  “unbeseelte  Natur  bloß  als  Lokal 


*  Schillers  Sämtliche  IVerkc,  Säkularausgabe,  XVI,  260. 
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einer  Handlunfj;  .  .  .  und  als  Heldin  der  Schilderung”  und  spricht  von 
der  “symbolischen  Opcrall«  n",  die  der  echte  Künstler  mit  der  land¬ 
schaftlichen  Natur  für  seine  Zwecke  unternehmen  muß.  Was  er  zu 
tun  hat,  ist  dies; 

Zwar  wird  er  die  landschaftliche  Natur  fUr  sich  selbst  so  hoch 
steigern,  als  es  möglich  ist,  und,  so  weit  cs  angcht,  den  Charakter 
der  Notwendigkeit  in  ihr  aufzufinden  und  darzustellen  suchen; 
aber  weil  er  .  .  .  auf  diesem  Wege  nie  dahin  kommen  kann,  sie 
der  menschlichen  gleichzustellen,  so  versucht  er  es  endlich,  sie 
durch  eine  symbolische  Operation  in  die  menschliche  zu  ver¬ 
wandeln  und  dadurch  aller  KunstvorzUge,  welche  Eigentum  der 
letzteren  sind,  teilhaftig  zu  machen.* 

Das  Ergebnis  dieser  symbolischen  Operation  ist  in  der  Struktur  der 
Ballade  deutlich  zu  erkennen.  Denn  daß  das  Meer  nicht  nur  in  der 
Handlung,  sondern  auch  in  der  Form,  und  das  heißt  ja  hier  im 
“großen  Stil”  der  klassischen  Form,  zur  unbestrittenen  Heldin  wird, 
diese  Tatsache  beruht  nicht  auf  den  Wasserkünsten  des  dichterischen 
Wortes,  nicht  darauf,  daß  es  so  gewaltig  brauset  und  zischt,  sondern 
wann  und  wo  es  innerhalb  des  Gedichtes  brauset  und  zischt.  Denn 
die  Meercsstrophen  sind  die  Pausen  in  dei*  Handlung,  schaffen  als 
solche  Distanz  von  dem  dramatischen  Ereignis  und  mit  der  Distanz 
die  Freiheit  des  Geistes  und  der  Kontemplation,  auf  die  es  Schiller 
immer  ankommt.*  Auf  Grund  dieser  Freiheit  begreifen  wir  im 
reflektierenden  Anschauen  des  realistischen  Meeresbildes  zugleich  das 
Sinnbild  und  steigern  in  der  Freiheit  des  Geistes,  wenn  die  Handlung 
aussetzt  —  vor  und  nach  dem  ersten  Sprung  (“Und  es  wallet  und 
siedet  .  .  ,”)  —  oder  wenn  sie  —  in  der  letzten  Strophe  (“Wohl  hört 
man  die  Brandung  .  .  .”)  —  abgeschlossen  ist,  die  unbeseelte  Natur 
bloß  als  Lokal  zur  Natur  als  Heldin  der  Schilderung. 

Die  strukturelle  Behandlung  des  Meeres  als  Mittel  der  Distanz 
hat  eine  Parallele  in  der  sprachlichen  Gestaltung  dieser  Landschaft- 
Natur.  Großartig,  ja  malerisch  ist  dies  Naturwesen  geschildert,  und 
nach  Goethes  berühmter  Beobachtung  am  Rheinfall  stimmt  alles 
genau.  Und  doch  ist  es  Natur  von  außen  gesehen;  das  Element  ersteht 

» Ibid.,  257. 

*  Die  hier  gezeigte  Beziehung  zwischen  Struktur,  Reflexion  und  der 
so  geschaffenen  Distanz  geht  auf  die  neue,  anregende  Deutung  von 
Schillers  Werk  in  Ilse  Appelbaum-Grahams  Arbeit  zurück.  “Reflection  as 
a  Function  of  Form  in  Schiller’s  Tragic  Poetry”.  The  Publication  of  the 
English  Goethe  Society.  XXIV,  1955. 
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voi  unseren  Augen,  gigantisch  und  die  Sinne  erschreckend,  aber  es 
macht  uns  nicht  naß.  Eine  Zeile  aus  Goethes  “Fischer”,  ja,  Schillers 
“Es  lächelt  der  See”,  enthält  und  vermittelt  mehr  “Wasser”  als  dio 
Mecresstrophen  im  “laucher”,  die  sich  zu  jenen  Beispielen  verhalten 
wie  ein  stilisiertes  Meeres-Fresko  der  frühen  Maler  zu  einem  im¬ 
pressionistischen  Seestück  von  Turner  oder  Manet.  Aber  auch  dieser 
Freskostil  ist  ein  wesentlicher  Teil  der  ästhetischen  Idee  der  Ballade 
und  erinnert  schon  an  das  Naturs^-mbol  in  Schillers  größter  Dichtung, 
das  seinem  Wesen  nach  bereits  hier  angewandt  und  vorausgespiegelt 
wird.  In  entgegengesetzter  Himmelsrichtung,  aber  in  ähnlich  kalter, 
“trockener”,  distanzierter  und  distanzierender  Weise  werden  im 
WalUnstein  die  Sterne  als  Schicksalssymbol  erscheinen:  rätselhaft  und 
unnahbar  wie  das  Meer,  vom  Menschen  befragt,  aber  letzten  Endes 
undeutbar. 

Um  das  Anziehende  eines  dichterischen  Inhalts  zu  beschreiben, 
wählte  Schiller,  wie  wir  sahen,  in  der  theoretischen  Einleitung  des 
Matthisson-Aufsatzes  das  Bild  der  grundlosen  Tiefe.  “Die  S>'mbolik  der 
Einbildungskraft”  verlangt  Freiheit,  und  auf  diese  Freiheit,  auf  das 
Spiel  in  Schillers  eigenstem  Sinne  des  Wortes,  kommt  cs  ihm  an. 
Diese  Freiheit  der  Einbildungskraft  durch  das  Kunstwerk  ins  Leben 
zu  rufen,  ist  die  Aufgabe  des  Dichters.  Denn,  so  schreibt  er  an  der 
zuerst  angeführten  Stelle  weiter,  indem  er  den  theoretischen  Teil  des 
Aufsatzes  beschließt:  “Der  wirkliche  und  ausdrückliche  Gehalt,  den 
der  Dichter  hineinlegt,  bleibt  stets  eine  endliche;  der  mögliche  Gehalt, 
den  er  uns  hineinzulcgcn  überläßt,  ist  eine  unendliche  Größe.” 

Der  Schauplatz  der  Ballade  ist  die  Klippe,  die  .schroff  und  steil 
hinausragt  in  die  unendliche  See.  Hier  stehen  der  König,  seine  Tochter 
und  sein  Hofstaat.  Dieses  Bild  ändert  sich  während  des  ganzen 
Geschehens  nicht,  ja,  am  Ende,  wenn  die  Stimmen  verklungen  sind, 
hebt  es  sich  noch  schärfer  ab,  wenn  der  “liebende  Blick”  trostlos 
und  starr  hinunter  gerichtet  ist,  von  wo  ihm  die  Wasser,  jeder 
menschlichen  Frage  taub,  in  ewiger  Monotonie  donnernd  und 
schäumend  entgegenschlagen.  Diese  Naturszene  ist  mehr  als  schmük- 
kendes  Beiwerk;  sie  ist  als  Bild  bereits  Inhalt  und  Sinn  der  Ballade. 
Der  Mensch  am  Rande  —  und  ihm  gegenüber  das  tobende  Meer.  Ein 
alter,  und  gewissermaßen  erster  Gedanke:  den  Menschen  an  den 
Rand  zu  stellen,  fragend  und  herausfordernd  gegenüber  dem  rätsel¬ 
haften  Element.  Und  groß  ist  die  Zahl  der  Variationen  dieses  Bildes 
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in  den  Literaturen  aller  Zeiten.  Schillere  Gedicht  stellt  den  König 
und  seinen  Hofstaat  vor  das  brüllende  Meer,  den  “schwarzen  Mund” 
und  “finsteren  Schoß”,  an  den  Rand  über  dem  Abgrund,  in  dem  die 
sich  immer  neu  gebärenden  ^Va«ser  ihr  unbestrittenes  Reich  haben. 

Von  diesem  Rande  aus  wirft  der  König  den  Becher  in  die  Tiefe. 
Der  Becher  —  traditionsgemäß  königliches  Attribut  und  persönlichster 
Besitz  —  steht  in  diesem  Bilde  in  einem  paradoxen  Bezug  zu  den 
gewaltigen  Wassermassen.  P.iradox  ist  seine  Funktion  im  Gegensatz 
zu  dem  schwarzen  Mund  tief  unten,  der  den  Menschen  zu  verschlingen 
droht.  Des  Bechers  goldener  Mund  ist  dazu  bestimmt,  dem  Lebenden 
das  Leben  zu  stärken,  und  zwar  auf  die  köstlichste  Weise.*  Und  trotz 
aller  Ironie  geschieht  dies  auch  hier:  nach  der  glücklichen  Rückkehr 
des  Tauchers,  im  kurzen  Stillstand  der  Handlung,  wird  der  Becher 
mit  Wein  gefüllt  und  \on  dem  Mädchen  dem  Geretteten  gereicht. 
Die  Bildreihe  und  inhaltliche  Verknüpfung:  Becher,  Trank  und 
Königstochter  ist  nicht  willkürlich.  Becher  und  Königstochter  gehören 
zusammen,  sind  dem  Vater  lieb  und  vertraut,  gehören  in  die  innerste 
Sphäre  seines  Hauses.  In  der  traditionellen  Geste  des  dargereichten 
Trankes,  der  die  kühne  Tat  des  Knappen ‘krönt,  bildet  der  Becher 
die  Mitte  zwischen  dem  Alten  und  dem  Jungen. 

Aber  auch  an  einer  anderen  Stelle  der  Handlung  ist,  abgesehen 
vom  dramatischen  Inhalt,  das  Bild  des  Bechers  rein  visuell  bedeutungs¬ 
voll,  spricht  cs  seine  eigene  Form-  und  Zeichensprache.  Der  Jüngling 
findet  den  Becher  am  KorallcnrifT  hängend,  an  jenem  RifT,  das  seinem 
Sturz  in  die  tiefste  Tiefe  rettend  entgegenragt.  Schon  hier  in  der 
unheimlichen  und  feindlichen  Untenveit  sind  Jüngling  und  Becher 
verbunden;  ein  Teil  der  vom  König  gestellten  Aufgabe  ist  gelöst,  und 
dem  ausgestreckten  Ast  kommt  eine  fast  menschlich  helfende  Funk¬ 
tion  zu.  Dem  Umriß  nach  aber  wiederholt  das  Bild  des  am  Zweige 
hängenden  Bechers  in  stark  verkleinertem  Maßstab  die  Konturen  der 
großen  Szene  oben  im  Licht :  wie  dort  oben  die  den  Menschen  tragende 
Klippe  hinausragt  in  die  unendliche  See,  so  streckt  sich  hier  unten 

*  Vgl.  Walter  Silz,  a.a.O.,  255.  Der  Becher  gehört  sowohl  in  die 
Reihe  der  Kontrastwirkungon  als  auch  in  die  der  Märchenrequisiten. 
Zweifellos  läßt  der  ins  Meer  geworfene  Becher  auch  an  Goethes  “Der 
König  in  Thule”  denken.  Vgl.Silz'  Anmerkung  10,  die  daran  erinnert, 
daß  überhaupt  der  Menseh  in  Schillers  Balladen  aggressiver  handelt 
als  in  Goethes.  Der  Bechei*wurf  der  beiden  so  verschiedenen  Könige  ist 
ein  weiteres  Beispiel. 
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der  Ast,  der  den  Becher  hält,  in  die  unbegrenzten  Wasser  hinaus. 

Noch  ein  drittes  Mal  erscheint  itn  Gedicht  eine  ähnliche  Bild¬ 
struktur:  in  Vers  63  tauchen  in  der  Rede  (und  in  der  Vorstellung) 
des  Dichters  “Kiel  und  Ma.st/  Herx-or  aus  dem  alles  verschlingenden 
Grab”  und  weisen  —  inhaltlich  als  Kontrast,  bildmäBig  als  Parallele  — 
auf  den  nun  wirklich  erscheinenden  weißen  Arm,  mit  dem  sich  der 
Taucher  emporrudemd  und  den  Becher  schwingend,  ankündigt  in¬ 
mitten  der  ihn  umspülenden  Wogen. 

“Niemals  setzt  die  Poesie  eine  Sache  für  eine  andere,  denn  es  ist 
gerade  die  Poesie,  welche  fieberhaft  bestrebt  ist,  die  Sache  selbst  zu 
setzen  .  .  So  gilt  auch  von  diesen  Bildern,  was  wir  schon  von  der 
grossen  Anfangsszene  sagten:  sie  sind  Sinn  und  Inhalt  des  Gedichts. 
Ihr  Inhalt:  Wurf  und  Wiederkehr  des  königlichen  Bechers;  ihr  Sinn: 
der  Vorstoß  des  Menschen  am  Rande  in  ein  fremdes,  rätselhaftes 
Element.  Und  diese  Situation,  die  ihn  in  diesen  Bildern  vom  Element 
umflutet  und  umfaßt  zeigt,  ist  vom  Menschen  her  gesehen,  sowohl 
ein  Gegenüber  —  als  ein  Mitten-innesein. 

Mit  dem  Becherxvurf  ist  die  Frage  des  Königs  an  seine  Ritter 
und  Knappen  verbunden,  und  damit  beginnt  die  dramatische  Hand¬ 
lung  der  Ballade.  Der  König  fordert  das  Schicksal  heraus,  ihm  gehor¬ 
sam  zu  sein,  nicht  aber  so,  daß  er  sich  auf  ein  Wunder  verläßt  oder 
indem  er  sein  eigenes  Leben  einsetzt,  sondern  indem  er  von  einem 
der  Seinen  einen  sichtbaren  Beweis  äußersten  Mutes  und  unbedingten 
Gehorsams  verlangt.  Das  ist  die  Hybris  seines  Willens. 

Schweigend  tritt  der  Knappe  auf  das  letzte  Fußbreit 
festen  Landes,  und,  nachdem  er  den  Mantel  hinter  sich  geworfen,  zu 
Gott  gebetet  und  den  rechten  Augenblick  gewählt  hat,  springt  er 
hinunter.  Sein  wortloser  Entschluß  ist  seine  unbedingte  Gefolgschaft, 
ist  im  handelnden  Tun  die  Anerkennung  des  königlichen  Willens,  ja 
des  König-Seins  überhaupt,  das  —  für  das  Gefühl  des  Knappen  — 
eine  solche  unerhörte  Machtbestätigung  verlangen  darf.  “Sanft  und 
keck,”  so  bezeichnet  und  erklärt  der  Dichter  den  “herrlichen  Jüng¬ 
ling”.  Gewiß  lebt  in  diesem  Jünglingsbild  die  Tradition  der  Sage 
und  des  Märchens.^  Aber  ebenso  wichtig  scheint  es  uns  zu  betonen. 

"  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  Prom  II,  S.  99. 

■  Walter  Silz,  a.a.O.  254  betont  außerdem  die  Ähnlichkeit  des  Knap¬ 
pen  mit  Schillers  jugendlichen  Helden  —  Max,  Mortimer,  Johanna  — 
und  ihre  Bereitschaft,  “gefährlich  zu  leben.” 
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daß  dieser  Jüngling  nicht  als  blindes  Werkzeug  des  Königs  handelt. 
Nicht  obwohl,  sondern  weil  er  der  Jüngste  ist,  tritt  er  hervor  aus  den 
Reihen  der  älteren  Brüder,  die  schon  gelernt  haben,  zu  wägen  und  zu 
sondern.  Seine  Seele  gestattet  ihm  gar  nicht  die  Berechnung  der  Gefahr, 
die  nüchterne  Vorstellung  eines  möglicherweise  tödlichen  Ausgangs. 
Das  Übermaß  der  königlichen  Forderung,  die  er  erkennt  und  aner¬ 
kennt,  stößt  bei  ihm  auf  ein  ähnliches  Übermaß  an  Bereitschaft.  Das 
ist  das  “sanft  und  keck":  die  fraglos  bejahende  Gefolgschaft  mit  der 
Tat  als  Antwort  auf  die  Frage:  Wer  wagt  cs?*  Bereit  zum  unbeding¬ 
ten  Lebenseinsatz  stellt  er  sich  heraus,  handelt  er  schon  hier  als  der 
einzig  legitime  königliche  Nachfolger,  zu  dem  ihn  sein  Herr  später  in 
einer  bereits  veränderten  Situation  erwählen  wird.  Und  der  Jüngling 
mag  es  dunkel  ahnen:  denn  die  fraglose  Anerkennung  der  Macht  ist, 
mindestens  im  Geheimen,  ein  Teilnehmen  an  ihr. 

Den  Höhepunkt  seines  “Botenberichts’’  bildet  die  Beschreibung 
seiner  Rettung  noch  unten  in  der  Tiefe,  die  wir  schon  erwähnten,  als 
ihn  das  FelsenrifT  gewissi'rmaßen  wie  eine  Hand  vor  dem  Absturz  ins 
Bodenlose  aufhielt.  Dies  ist  als  ein  Moment  des  Gehaltenwcrdens  und 
der  Besinnung  nach  dem  Schwindel  im  unlenkbaren  Sturz  inhaltlich 
und  dem  Bilde  nach  ein  Höhepunkt;  ein  Höhepunkt  aber  auch  in  dem 
harten  Nebeneinander  des  elementaren  Schreckens  und  einer  schick¬ 
salhaft  unerklärbaren  Gnade.  Denn  gerade  weil  ihm  das  Korallenriff 
einen  Moment  lang  Schutz  gewährt,  wird  er  sich  jetzt  erst  der  furcht¬ 
baren  Gefahr  be\vußt.  Denn  erst  hier  wird  er  ihrer  zum  ersten  Male 
offenen  Auges  gewahr. 

Was  er  nun  sicht  und  beschreibt,  ist  das  “grause  Gemisch’’  der 
Wesen,  denen  er  hier  unten  nahe  ist.  Indem  er  das  Unmenschliche 
menschlich  bezeichnet,  nimmt  die  Ungestalt  Gestalt  an  im  bezeich¬ 
nenden  Wort.  Nicht  das  grause  Gemisch,  “zu  scheußlichen  Klumpen 
geballt’’,  sondern  erst  die  genau  bezeichneten  Formen  der  Ungeheuer 
wirken  tatsächlich  erschreckend,  und  so  setzt  der  Dichter  mit  großer 
Folgerichtigkeit  die  Beschreibung  der  menschlichen  Gefühle  der 
genauen  Aufzählung  der  Ungeheuer  hintan.  Und  nicht  durch  Re¬ 
flexion,  Klage  oder  Schrei,  sondern  im  sachlichen  Kontrast  der  Worte, 

•  In  der  neueren  Literatur  hat  Hofmannsthal  das  Erlebnis  der 
Gefolgschaft  mit  ähnlicher  Intensität  in  seinen  Pagenfiguren  gestaltet. 
In  OedipuH  und  die  Sphinx  sagt  der  Knabe:  “Du  hast  mich  nicht  gekauft, 
es  sei  denn  damit,  dass  Du  Kreon  bist  und  ein  gebomer  König.’’  Vgl. 
auch  Tarquinius  und  der  Kaiser  in  Der  Kaiser  und  die  Hexe. 
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die  nun  menschliches  Erleben  aussprechen,  wird  das  Fürchterliche 
als  solches  und  das  Drama  der  Todesnähe  gestaltet: 

Und  da  hing  ich  und  wcrii  mir  mit  Grausen  bewußt. 

Von  der  menschlichen  Hilfe  so  weit. 

Unter  I<ar\-cn  die  einzig  fühlende  Brust, 

Allein  in  der  gräßlichen  Einsamkeit, 

Tief  unter  dem  Schall  der  menschlichen  Rede 
Bei  den  Ungeheuern  der  traurigen  Öde. 

Das  ist  die  Realität  des  Schrecklichen  für  den  Menschen:  sehenden 
Auges  eingeschlossen  zu  sein  in  der  äußersten  Stille  und  Stummheit; 
nicht  gehört  zu  werden  tief  unten  im  finsteren  Schoße,  so  daß,  was  den 
Menschen  vom  Tier  unterscheidet,  die  Sprache,  zum  sinnlosen  Besitz 
wird. 

Auch  in  bezug  auf  die  poetische  Gestaltung  ist  in  der  Beschreibung 
des  kurzen  Ruhepunktes  ein  Höhepunkt  erreicht  in  den  Zeilen,  die 
trotz  des  automatisch-schulinüßigen  Zitierens  nicht  blaß  und  klanglos 
geworden  sind : 

Denn  unter  mir  lags  noch  bergetief 
In  purpurner  Finsternis  da  .  .  . 

Von  dem  ersten  “u”  an  verlangen  die  dunklen  Vokale  ein  Hinunter¬ 
gehen  der  Stimme,  der  Rhythmus  ist  langsamer  als  in  der  Mehrzahl 
dei  vorausgehenden  und  folgenden  Verse,  und  die  parado.xen  Zu¬ 
sammensetzungen  —  bergetief;  purpurne  Finsternis  —  geben  das 
Erstaunliche,  nie  Gesehene  staunend  wieder. 

In  der  letzten  Strophe  der  Knapjjenerzählung  folgen  in  echtem 
Balladenstil  höchste  Gefahr  und  Rettung  schnell  aufeinander,  so  wie 
vorher  die  wunderbar  gewonnene  Frist  und  das  umso  klarere  Bewußt¬ 
sein  der  Bedrohung  eng  verknüpft  waren.  Als  sich  das  Ungeheuer 
mit  den  hundert  Gelenken,  die  es  alle  auf  einmal  regt,  mit  schnappen¬ 
dem  Maule  dem  Knappen  nähert,  läßt  er  den  Ast  los  und  wird  zu 
seinem  Heile  vom  Strudel  nach  oben  gerissen. 

Was  sich  nun  ereignet,  ist  in  der  Konzentration  von  nur  vier 
Strophen  der  Höhepunkt  des  Dramas  und  sein  fürchterliches  und 
fürchterlich  offenes  Ende.  Die  Übergangszeile  nach  dem  Bericht,  “Der 
König  darob  sich  verwundert  schier”,  klingt  blaß  und  banal,  scheint 
leere  Rhetorik  oder  Ausdruck  der  Verlegenheit  zu  sein.  Oder  sollten 
wir  sie  rechtfertigen  als  Verwiming  und  echte  Verlegenheit,  die  sich 
instinktiv  eine  Pause  ausspart?  Denn  die  Gedanken  des  Königs  sind 
seinen  wie  mechanisch  gesprochenen  Worten  längst  voraus,  sind  von 
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dunkirn  Mächtrn  riyrifTcn  und  voran<;rtricbcn  in  Rrgionrn  seiner 
Phantasie,  in  denen  die  Verwiindcruncr  schon  i»anz  anderen  Gefühlen 
Raum  ceceben  hat.  Mit  dem  nächsten  Atemzup  spricht  er  seine  zweite 
Forderung  aus,  den  Sprum;  in  die  Tiefe  noch  einmal  zu  wagen.  Diese 
zweite  Ilcraurfordcrung  ist  gewiß  eine  Wiederholung,  ein  ins  Extreme 
gesteigerter  Willens-  und  Machtanspruch  des  Herrschers.  Sie  ist  aber 
auf  Grund  dessen,  was  vorausging  und  dessen,  was  nun  als  Zukünftiges 
vtrheißen  wird,  mehr  als  Wiederholung. 

Sehen  wir  im  Einzelnen  diese  Verknüpfungen  nach  rückwärts 
und  vorwärts  an,  so  ergeben  sich  Fragen  der  Art,  die  der  Ausweis 
zeitlos  großer  Dichtung  ist.  Denn  nur  sie  vermag  über  die  Jahr¬ 
hunderte  hin  noch  immer  und  immer  neue  Fragen  zu  stellen. 

Die  zweifache  Verknüpfung  sehen  wir  in  dem  BegrifT  der  Ver¬ 
suchung;  wie  ein  Funken  springt  sie  aus  der  Erzählung  des  Jünglings 
auf  den  König  über,  und  der  König  leitet  sie  weiter,  indem  er  durch 
ungeheure  Steigerung  der  Belohnung  (auch  dies  ist  ein  traditionelles 
Motiv)  noch  einmal  zum  Versucher  wird.  Die  zweite  Forderung  des 
Königs  erfolgt,  wie  schon  gesagt,  als  unmittelbare  Antw-ort  auf  den 
“Botenbericht”,  Ein  gnädiges  Schicksal,  das  sich  in  den  zur  rechten 
Zeit  nach  oben  strömenden  Wassern  kundtat,  hat  den  Taucher 
gerettet.  Aber  gerade  diese  gnädige  Rettung  wirkt  offenbar  auf  den 
Menschen  als  Versuchung,  weil  sie  durch  die  Vorspiegelung  möglicher 
Erfüllungen  tinersättliche  Wünsche  aufriihrt  und  aus  blindem  Daseins¬ 
rausch  einen  zweiten  Schicksalsbcweis  verlangt.  Schicksalsgunst  ist 
ihrem  Wesen  nach  täuschend  und  trügerisch,  stößt  den  Menschen 
weit  hinaus  an  den  Rand  der  Klippe,  verlockt  ihn  zu  neuem  Vorstoß 
ins  Unbekannte  und  macht  ihn  blind  gegenüber  den  Grenzen,  die  dem 
Menschen  gesetzt  sind.  Wißbegier  —  also  gerade  das,  was  den 
Menschen  eigentlich  ausmacht  und  was  ihm  mitunter  erlaubt,  über 
sich  selbst  hinauszuwachsen,  gerade  sie  lockt  mit  dem  menschlichsten 
Streben  auch  die  blinden  und  verderblichen  Kräfte  hervor.  Dies  ist 
für  den  klassischen  Dichter  die  Ur-gegebenheit  menschlicher 
Gefährdung  und  Schuld.  Nun  verdecken  zwar  die  Götter  gnädig  mit 
Nacht  und  Grauen,  w'as  der  Mensch  nicht  zu  schauen  begehren  soll. 
Aber  gerade  das  Unsichtbare  und  Grauenerregende  ist  ihm  verlockend. 
Schiller  weiß  das  sehr  wohl.  Denn  trotz  seiner  Warnung  rückt  die 
tragische  Wendung  der  Ballade  die  gnädigen  Götter  und  ihre  Weis¬ 
heitsregel,  das  Verbotene  unter  Nacht  und  Grauen  zu  bergen,  in  ein 
fragliches  Licht. 
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Die  Warnung  vor  der  Tiefe  hat  der  Knappe  als  erstes  nach  der 
Begrüßung  ausgesprochen  mit  seinem:  “Da  unten  aber  ists  fürchter¬ 
lich!“  Und  vorher  schon,  in  der  Pause  nach  dem  Sprung  des  Jüng¬ 
lings  in  die  Tiefe,  als  die  Zuschauer  auf  der  Klippe  in  “bangem, 
schrecklichen  Weilen”  seine  Rückkehr  bezweifeln,  hat  sich  der  Dichter 
von  den  Personen  seines  Gedichts  in  unverhüllter  Ich-Aussagc  dis¬ 
tanziert.  Selbst  die  Krone  weist  er  als  furchtbar  täuschende  Belohnung 
von  sich  und  verurteilt  beide:  den  Allen,  der  als  Versucher  das  Wag¬ 
nis  ausgedacht,  und  den  Jungen,  der  es,  in  den  Strudel  der  Versuchung 
gerissen,  ausführt.  Denn  kein  Lebender,  so  ruft  er  warnend  aus,  kehrt 
zurück,  um  zu  erzählen.  Aber  das  Unei^vartete  geschieht.  Der  Jüngling 
kehrt  zurück,  beschreibt  und  erzählt  genau,  was  er  erlebt  hat,  und 
das  Echo  seiner  Erzählung  ist  des  Königs  Wunsch,  daß  der  Jüngling 
sein  Leben  nochmals  wage. 

Sieht  es  nicht  so  aus,  als  ob  die  Erzählung  selbst  diesen  Wunsch 
habe  entstehen  lassen?®  Ist  es  vielleicht  wirklich  so,  daß  das  Furcht¬ 
bare  unten  in  der  Tiefe,  jetzt  nicht  wie  bei  der  ersten  Frage  des 
Königs  nur  dunkel  geahnt,  sondern  durch  die  Erzählung  in  die  deut¬ 
liche  Vorstellung  geholx'n  und  durch  die  Symbolik  der  Einbildungs¬ 
kraft  Realität  geworden,  daß  dies  Furchtbare  nun  die  Seele  des 
Königs  ergreift  und  zu  neuer  Hybris  vorantreibt?  Oder  erfolgt  die 
zweite  Forderung,  weil  der  König  dem  Knappen  die  Erfahrung  und 
das  Bestehen  der  Tiefe  neidet  als  des  Jungen  Einsatz  und  Gewinn 
im  wirklichen  Spiel  des  Lebens,  während  er,  der  König,  um  ein 

®  Sehr  ähnlich  Walter  Silz,  a.a.O.,  258:  “The  Page’s  vivid  account 
of  his  dive  merely  serves  to  whet  the  King’s  appetite  for  more  of  such 
‘armchair  travelogue.’  ’’  Auch  Silz  spricht  den  König  seiner  Tyrannei 
wegen  schuldig.  Doch  läßt  seine  Begründung  eher  auf  eine  Karikatur 
des  Menschen,  auf  einen  Bösewicht  im  Stil  der  Bänkelsängerballade 
schließen,  (“with  no  deeper  purpose  than  his  own  amusement,  is  [he] 
permitted  to  sacrifice  two  promising  young  lives”),  während  sich  unsere 
allgemeinere  Begründung  aus  der  Natur  des  Menschen  ahleitet.  Da 
Silz  sonst  durchweg  die  klassischen  Ideen  der  Ballade  bejaht  —  eine 
Bösewichtfigur  aber  paßt  nicht  in  den  Vorstellungskreis  des  klassischen 
Dichters  —  mag  seine  Interpretation  des  Königs  letzten  Endes  einen 
ästhetischen  Grund  haben  und  ein  Ausdruck  sein  dafür,  daß  uns  die 
Balladen  als  Wortkunstv  erk  nicht  mehr  ansprechen.  Dies  gilt  besonders 
von  den  Teilen  der  direkten  Rede,  auf  denen,  ästhetisch,  die  Gestalt  des 
Königs  beruht.  Die  Ausführungen  über  die  Ballade  als  eine  Sonderform 
der  Dichtungsgattungen  in  Käte  Hamburger,  Die  Logik  der  Dichtung 
(Stuttgart,  1957)  209  ff.  sind  in  diesem  Zusammenhang  aufschlußreich. 
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bedeutsames  Schillerwort  zu  gebrauchen,  nur  ‘“Gaukelspier*  getrieben 
hatte? 

Die  warnende  Stimme  des  Dichters  ertönt  jetzt  nicht  noch  einmal. 
Aber  eine  andere  Stimme  aus  der  Szene  selbst  wird  hörbar:  die  Toch¬ 
ter  bittet  den  Vater,  das  grausame  Spiel  zu  beenden.  Ihr  Fichen  erreicht 
jedoch  genau  das  Gegenteil.  Schon  vorher  hatte  der  König  die 
Belohnung  erhöht,  indem  er  dem  Taucher  außer  dem  Becher  seinen 
königlichen  Ring  versprach.  Nun  treibt  ihn  die  Stimme  der  Tochter 
zu  einer  letztmöglichen  Steigerung:  er  setzt  die  Tochter  selbst  als 
Preis.  Enger  kann  die  Verknüpfung  nicht  werden.  Der  Knappe,  nun 
schon  anerkannter  und  bewunderter  Held,  wird  zum  Sohn,  und  ein 
Kreis  ist  gezogen  um  die  drei  jetzt  aufs  engste  verbundenen  Menschen. 
Ebenbürtigkeit  und  Erwähltsein,  vorher  undeutlich  geahnt  und  in 
jugendlichem  Tatendrang  ersehnt,  ist  nun  bestätigt. 

Höchstes  Lebensversprcchcn  und  Todessturz  :  das  ist  das  grausame 
Spiel.  Es  ist  ausgespielt.  Als  die  Tochter  zu  Boden  sinkt,  der  Jüngling 
zum  zweiten  Mal  in  die  Tiefe  stürzt,  und  das  Feuer  der  Versuchung 
verglimmt,  ist  das  Band  des  Lebens  zwischen  den  drei  Spielern 
zerrissen. 

Die  paradoxe  Ironie  im  Verhalten  des  Königs  erweist  das  Gesetz 
menschlichen  Handelns,  nach  dem  das  rational  Wahrscheinliche  nicht 
identisch  ist  mit  dem,  was  tatsächlich  geschieht.  Der  König  will  den 
Jüngling  königlich  belohnen,  aber  er  will  auch  das  Gegenteil,  und 
schnell  schleudert  er  den  Becher  zum  zweitenmal  in  die  Tiefe  und 
treibt  mit  seiner  höchsten  Belohnung  den  Knappen  in  den  Tod.  Mit 
diesem  Tod  spricht  sich  das  Schicksal  auch  eindeutig  strafend  gegen 
den  König  aus,  der  wohl  den  Jüngling  überlebt,  aber  als  einer,  der 
gezeichnet  ist  vor  allen,  die  hier  oben  Zeuge  waren  und  als  einer,  der 
unerlöst  und  stumm  am  Rand  der  Klippe  stehen  bleibt,  von  der  er 
nicht  zurücktreten  konnte.  Die  Ballade  spricht  nur  vom  Blick  der 
Tochter,  der  die  Tiefe  absucht,  aber  auch  der  König  mag  jetzt  und 
später  dort  hinunter  sehen,  wo  der  nun  ewig  schläft,  der  einmal 
zurückkehren  durfte  als  ausgezeichneter  Bote,  der  erzählend  Kunde 
brachte,  Glück  empfing  und  Glück  versprach  “mit  Segen  oben  vom 
Himmel  herab  und  mit  Segen  von  der  Tiefe,  die  unten  liegt.”’® 

Unsere  Interpretation  des  Menschen  am  Rande  des  Abgrunds, 
wie  Inhalt  und  Bild  der  Ballade  ihn  zeigen,  mag  auf  den  ersten  Blick 


Thomas  Mann,  Pie  Geschichten  Jaahobs,  (Berlin,  1933),  LXIII. 
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don  unbewußten  Kräften  im  menschlichen  Tun  eine  zu  cindcutijr 
motivierte  Richtung;  geben.  Es  sei  darum  an  dieser  Stelle  daran  erin¬ 
nert,  daß  es  hier  von  Anfang  an  um  eine  blind-w’ütendc  Handlung 
geht,  die  ohne  alle  Beschönigungsversuche  des  Dichters  eine  trotzig¬ 
primitive  Verachtung  der  Vernunft  und  des  moralisch  Erlaubten 
darstellt.  Der  sprachliche  Ausdruck  dieser  so  beschaffenen  Pfandlung 
ist  das  immer  wieder  vorkommende,  substantivisch  gebrauchte  “Es” 
(21  mal  kommt  “es”  so  vor),  das  mit  der  im  Deutschen  bestehenden 
Tendenz  zum  unpersönlichen  .^usdruck  allein  nicht  sinnvoll  zu 
erklären  ist.’* 

Für  Schiller  ist  das  Hingezogensein  des  Menschen  zur  Tiefe  von 
tragischer  Bedeutung.  Indem  er  die  Götter  lobt,  die  die  Tiefe  gnädig 
bedecken,  und  indem  er  den  Menschen  warnt,  in  das  vom  gewaltigen 
Meer  gehütete  Geheimnis  einzudringen,  weist  er  sich  als  ein  im 
historischen  Sinne  klassischer  Dichter  aus.  Daß  er  aber  darüber  hinaus, 
im  nicht-historischen  Sinne  des  ^Vortes,  “klassischersvcisc”  und  über¬ 
haupt  ein  Dichter  ist,  wird  offenbar  aus  dem  Geschehen  dieser  Ballade, 
das  trotz  aller  Warnung  ein  tragisches  ist.  Denn  der  Dichter  weiß, 
daß  die  gnädigen  Götter  die  Verlockung  des  Menschen  zur  Tiefe 
nicht  hemmen  können,  weil  diese  Tiefe  nicht  nur  draußen  im  tobenden 
Meer,  sondern  mit  ähnlich  unbezähmbarer  Gewalt  drinnen  im 
Menschen  sich  auftut. 

Das  Meer,  die  landschaftliche ‘Natur  in  der  Ballade  vom  Taucher, 
stellt  genau  wie  cs  der  Kunstrichter  Schiller  im  Matthisson-Aufsatz 
gefordert  hatte,  “den  Charakter  der  Notsvendigkeit”  dar.  Wenn  wir 
nach  dem  Abschluß  der  Handlung,  in  der  letzten  Strophe,  noch 
einmal  das  Meer  sehen,  blicken  wir  in  die  “grundlose  Tiefe”  und 
begreifen  die  “aestheti.sche  Idee”  der  Ballade,  in  der  die  unbeseelte 
Natur  ein  doppelte  Rolle  spielt:  “als  I^kal  einer  Handlung  und  als 
Heldin  der  Schilderung.” 

Swarthmore  College. 


”  Besonders  einleuchtende  Beispiele  sind :  “Es  behielt  ihn  nicht,” 
“Es  harrt  noch  mit  bangem,  mit  schrecklichem  Weilen,”  “Da  ergreift’s 
ihm  die  Seele,”  “Es  riß  mich  hinunter.”  Walter  Silz’  Interpretation  des 
“Da  bückt  sich’s  hinunter”  ist  sehr  einleuchtend;  “es”  stehe  hier  für 
die  Prinzessin  und  gebe  ihr  als  Verkörperung  geduldig  wartender  Liebe 
einen  beinahe  mythischen  Charakter. 


GOETHES  FAUST  ALS  HÖRSPIEL 
Ernst  Feise 


Einhundcrtfünfundzwaiuig  Jahre  nach  der  UrauITührungdes  ersten 
Teils  von  Goethes  “Faust”  ( Hraunschweig  1829)  hat  die  Deutsche 
Grammophon  Gesellschaft  dieses  Werk  auf  drei  Langspielplatten  auf¬ 
genommen  und  so  liegt  es  uns  jetzt  vor  in  der  dramaturgischen  Ein¬ 
richtung  Gustav  Gründgens’,  der  die  Regie  führte  und  zugleich  die 
Rolle  des  Mephisto  spielte.  Es  ist  anzundimcn,  daß  dieses  Hörspiel 
weitgehend  in  die  Lehrmittelsammlungen  der  deutschen  Abteilungen 
hierzulande  eingegangen  ist;  daher  mag  es  angebracht  sein,  über  Ziel 
und  Ausführung  dieser  Wiedergabe  eingehender  zu  berichten.  Die  Tat¬ 
sache  selber  ist  ja  schließlich  ein  Ereignis,  dem  Goethe  sein  “Er¬ 
staunen”  nicht  würde  vorenthalten  haben,  und  die  Tat  ist  unseres 
Dankes  wert.  Studenten  des  Deutschen  können  den  Eindruck  des  von 
ihnen  gelesenen  Dramas  durch  das  Hören  dieser  Platten  vertiefen,  ja 
Fortgeschrittene  können  daran  Stoff  zum  Problem  und  zur  Kritik 
einer  solchen  Wiedergabe  ßnden  und  damit  literarische,  sogar 
phonetische  Studien  verknüpfen. 

Es  ist  ein  Hör-spiel,  nicht  das  Schau-spicl  einer  Bühnenaufführung 
oder  besonderen  schauspielerischen  Leistung,  und  muß  als  solches 
sich  den  Forderungen  seiner  eigentümlichen  Gattung  anbequemen. 
Das  wird  sich  in  der  Natur  der  Streichungen  auswirken  müssen;  denn 
ganz  abgesehen  davon,  daß  aus  rein  praktischen  Gründen  eine 
Reduzierung  der  Hörzeit  geboten  schien,  ist  es  von  vornherein  ver¬ 
ständlich,  daß  Szenen,  in  denen  die  augenfällige  Hilfe  des  Bühnen¬ 
künstlers  und  Schau-spielers  das  Verständnis  des  bloßen  Wortes  nicht 
hinreichend  unterstützen  kann,  dem  Rotstift  des  Dramaturgen 
zum  Opfer  fallen  müssen,  so  die  Vielstimmigkeit  des  Osterspazier¬ 
gangs  oder  der  Walpurgisnacht  mit  ihren  Wandcldekorationen.  Auch 
nicht  unbedingt  Notwendiges,  wie  die  Zueignung  und  das  Vorspiel 
auf  dem  Theater,  wird  ausgeschieden  werden  dürfen.  Aber  selbst 
dann  noch  ist  das  Stück  zu  lang.  Wenn  wir  die  erste  Hälfte,  vom 
“Prolog  in  Himmel”  bis  zum  Schluß  der  “Hexenküche”  der  Kürze 
halber  die  Fausthandlung  nennen,  so  würde  sie  nach  dem  Fallen 
solcher  größeren  Einheiten  (Zueignung,  Vorspiel,  Walpurgisnacht  und 
Walpurgisnachtstraum)  2362  Verse  zählen,  die  Gretchenhandlung 
1444  Verse,  das  Gesamtstück  daher  3806  Verse,  also  ungefähr  500 
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Verse  mehr  als  Schillers  Tell.  Eine  Streichung  von  880  Versen  für 
den  Faustteil,  148  für  den  Gretchenteil  (also  im  Verhältnis  von  6  zu  1) 
ei  gibt  für  den  ersten  1682,  den  andern  12%;  selbst  dann  hat  der  erste 
noch  386  Verse  mehr  als  der  zweite. 

Im  Gretchenteil  sind  die  Kürzungen  von  geringer  Bedeutung 
und  niemals  lang,  mit  Ausnahme  von  “Wald  und  Höhle”  (68)  und 
der  Valentinrede  (47).  Im  Faustteil  mußten  beträchtliche  Stellen 
des  zweiten  Monologes  als  die  Handlung  zu  sehr  verlangsamend 
schwinden,  obwohl  man  schmerzlich  ein  Stück  der  Selbstmord¬ 
phantasie  Fausts  vermißt.  Im  Osterspaziergang  fällt  eigentlich  alles 
außer  Fausts  und  Wagners  verkürztem  Gespräch  mit  Ausnahme  einer 
Strophe  des  Tanzliedes  und  der  Begrüßung  durch  den  Bauer;  in  den 
Studierzimmerszenen  mit  Mephisto  werden  die  Geisterchöre  gestrichen 
oder  gekürzt  und  man  wundert  sich  ein  wenig,  wie  schnell  Faust 
einschlafcn  kann.  Der  “große  Fluch”  bleibt  etwas  abstrakt  durch 
Weglassen  von  Ruhm,  Besitz,  Reichtum,  Muße,  und  im  Frag¬ 
menteinsatz  (1772,  “Und  was  der  ganzen  Menschheit  zugeteilt  ist”) 
fehlt  die  weitere  Ausführung  dieses  Erlebens.  Ein  emphndliches  Ohr 
mag  sogar  hier  und  da  eine  abschließende  Kadenz  vermissen,  wie  wenn 
nach  “mit  Stürmen  mich  herunizuschlagen”  die  lange  Periode  ohne 
“und  in  des  SchifTbruchs  Knirschen  nicht  zu  zagen”  (mit  Punkt 
und  Gedankenstrich!)  etwas  abrupt  endet.  Aber  ohne  das  Wagnis 
leichter  Ruchlosigkeiten  käme  kem  Dramaturg  mit  seiner  Aufgabe  zu 
Rande,  und  man  muß  die  Einsicht  und  den  Takt  bewundern,  mit 
denen  Gründgens  sie  gelöst  hat.  Der  Gedanke  an  den  Sinn  des  Gan¬ 
zen  auf  Kosten  schöner  Einzelheiten  hat  ihm  jederzeit  den  Rotstift 
geführt  und  die  Bedingungen  des  Hörspielcharakters  sind  erfüllt, 
z.B.  auch  wenn  er  in  Erwägung  zieht,  daß  das  sonst  wirkungsvolle 
Gebaren  des  Pudels  in  der  Beschwörungsszene  oder  der  Affen  in  der 
“Hexenküche”  dem  Hörer  sowieso  verloren  wäre. 

Diese  Rücksicht  auf  den  nur  Hörenden  ist  bei  der  Besetzung  der 
Rollen  leider  nicht  genügend  beobachtet  worden.  Die  Stimmen  der 
Hauptdarsteller,  Fausts  und  Mephistos,  Gretchens  und  Marthens 
sind  zu  ähnlich  und  daher  bei  schnellen  Übergängen  nicht  klar  zu 
identifizieren.  Das  macht  sich  besonders  bemerkbar  bei  dem  Doppel¬ 
paar  der  Gartenszene,  wo  Frau  Marthe  (Elisabeth  Flickenschildt)  den 
Mangel  hätte  beheben  können,  wenn  sie  ihre  Rolle,  sicherlich  des 
Dichters  Absicht  gemäß,  derber,  holzschnittartiger  gespielt  hätte :  man 
vermißt  ihre  gemachte  Süßlichkeit,  ihre  sich  verratende  Durch- 
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triebcnheit.  Die  Faustrollc  selbst  ist  ja  wohl  eine  der  schwersten  der 
deutschen  Bühne,  nicht  nur  dadurch,  daB  sic  mehrere  Rollenfächer 
miteinander  vcnehmilzt,  vom  Charakterfach  bis  zum  Liebhaber, 
sondern  weil  sic  auch  innerlich  zwiespältig  sein  muß  (Gefährte 
Mephistos  —  Knecht  Gottes)  und  mit  Verstand  und  Gefühl,  mit 
tiefstem  Erfassen  des  Problems,  mit  Kenntnis  Goetheschen  Erlebens 
und  Dichtens,  ja  Wissen  um  das  Werden  des  Faustdramas  durch¬ 
drungen  sein  muß.  Dem  ist  so  leicht  kein  Schauspieler  gewachsen. 
Wo  eine  weit  offene  Weltaufnahmc,  eine  tiefste  Erschütterung,  ein 
Erschauern  verlangt  wird,  enttäuscht  uns  leicht  ein  leeres  Pathos.  Paul 
Hartmanns  ehrliches  R(*streben  kann  uns  nicht  die  geniale  Persönlich¬ 
keit  ersetzen.  Aber  selbst  Gründgens  ist  kein  wirklicher  Mephisto.  Was 
ihm  vor  allem  fehlt,  ist  der  Humor,  den  er  auch  in  der  Regie  ver¬ 
missen  läßt,  sonst  sänke  die  Szene  in  Auerbachs  Keller  nicht  zu  einer 
so  langweiligen  Darstellung,  bei  der  keinem  “kannibalisch  wohl  wird 
wie  fünfhundert  Säuen.”  Unter  solchen  Umständen  hätte  man  die 
Szene  ruhig  streichen  können  und  hätte  auf  diese  Weis  Zeit  gewon¬ 
nen  für  Wichtigeres.  Man  hat  auch  nicht  den  Eindruck,  daß  Mephisto 
das  Böse  eigentlich  Freude  macht,  wenn  er  die  Menschen  in  ihrer 
eingefleischten  Sündhaftigkeit  beobachtet,  wie  in  Frau  Marthens 
Kuppclwesen  (3029)  oder  in  Fausts  sinnlichem  Selbstbetrug  (3293  et 
al.) .  Im  Gegenteil,  er  hält  wiederholt  seinem  Gefährten  eine  moralische 
Vorlesung  (3040  etc.),  ja  scheint  aus  Mitleid  für  das  arme  Gretchen 
Faust  zu  ihr  zurückführen  zu  wollen  (3294  ff.).  Nichts  von  dem 
aalglatten,  überlegenen  Schillern  der  Sprache,  aber  auch  nichts,  was 
im  Urteil  des  Hörers  die  Wertung  der  beiden  Gegenspieler  beständig 
wechseln  läßt.  Wenn  sie  aufgeregt  werden,  brüllen  sie  sich  an  (331, 
175,  3360  ff.).  Man  könnte  erwarten,  daß  sie  sich  gegenseitig  an  die 
Gurgel  führen  oder  einander  den  Rücken  kehrten.  Wenn  Mephisto 
ironisch  oder  witzig  wird,  so  überpointiert  er,  zumal  in  “Wald  und 
Höhle”  oder  am  Ende  der  Katechisationsszene  (3540  ff.)  mit  Staccato 
und  Spannungspausen  in  “Sie  fühlt,  daß  ich  ganz  sicher  ein  Genie  .  .  .” 
Das  Steigen  seiner  Stimme  zur  Quinte  und  Fallen  zur  Terz  in  diesen 
Pointierungen  ermüdet  durch  gleichmäßige  Wiederholung. 

Zum  Teil  mögen  solche  Mängel  mit  dem  deutlichen  und  anerken¬ 
nungswerten  Bestreben  aller  Darsteller  Zusammenhängen,  daß  dem 
Hörer  kein  Wort,  kein  Sinn  entgehe.  Dies  Bestreben  ist  auch  ein 
Verdienst  der  Nebenpersonen,  von  denen  aber  eigentlich  nur  Wagner 
und  Lieschen  ihre  Rollen  wirklich  gestalten.  Den  Erzengeln  sowie  dem 
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Herrgott  fehlt  im  Prolog  der  groUc,  getragene  Ton  und  den  Herrgott 
könnte  man  sich  leicht  als  einen  gemütlichen  alten  Herrn  in  Schlafrock 
und  Filzpantoffeln  vorstellen.  In  der  Homszenc,  in  der  übrigem  der 
außerordentlich  eindrucksvolle  Gesang  des  Dies  Irae  hervorgehoben 
werden  muß,  bleibt  die  Auffassung  des  Bösen  Geistes  unklar,  denn 
seine  Stimme  hat  weder  etwas  Dämonisches,  noch  ist  sie  die  eines 
einbläserischcn  Gewissens.  Sie  klingt  fast  wie  die  Frau  Marthem. 

Eine  Leistung  über  alle  Kritik  erhaben  ist  dagegen  das  Gretchen 
von  Käthe  Gold.  Es  ist  tief  ergreifend,  wie  ihr  erlerntes  Gebet  im 
innerlichsten  Nachcrleben  des  Schmerzes  der  Gottesmutter  langsam 
in  Schluchzen  und  endlich  beim  Bewußtwerden  des  Wortes  “Jammer” 
in  überwältigendes  Weinen  übergeht,  ohne  daß  je  Stoßseufzer  und 
Tränen  ihre  Fassung  so  weit  zerbrächen,  daß  man  das  Gesprochene 
nicht  verstehen  könnte.  In  der  Kerkerszenc  drängt  sich  die  ganze 
Tiagik  von  Gretchens  Schicksal  noch  einmal  zusammen.  Es  gelingt 
ihr,  die  sprunghaften,  fast  zusammcnhangsloscn  Vorstellungen  inner¬ 
lich  so  zu  verbinden,  daß  über  die  gewaltsamen  Übeigängc  hinweg  ihr 
Erlebnis,  Sorgen,  Kümmernisse,  Seligkeiten,  Zusammenbruch,  vor  um 
auf  stehen,  daß  sic,  die  ganze  Skala  von  Glück,  Sehnen,  Geborgenheit, 
Furcht,  Elend,  Entsetzen  durchlaufend  den  stahlhartcn  Willen  findet 
zu  Sühne  und  ethischer  Größe,  ja  heiliger  Unberührbarkeit  nach  der 
Vision  der  Hinrichtung.  Leider  fehlt  das  Verhallen  in  ihrem  letzten 
Ruf  “Heinrich”,  aber  das  ist  eine  technische  Frage,  die  wohl  ihren 
besonderen  Grund  hat,  der  in  der  Vorrede  K.H.  Rupf)crts  angedcutet 
wird. 

Diese  Vorrede  erklärt  programmatisch,  cs  sei  das  Ziel  der  Auf¬ 
nahme,  “nur  mit  den  Mitteln  der  Sprache  das  Drama  ebenso  zu 
verlebendigen  und  gegenwärtig  zu  machen,  wie  es  die  Aufführung 
auf  der  Bühne  mit  den  Mitteln  des  Theaters  tut.”  Sie  verzichte  daher 
auf  die  akustischen  Illusionsmittel,  “um  das  Wort  allein  aus  seiner 
Intensität  wirken  zu  lassen.”  Es  handle  sich  um  eine  Interpretation 
des  Kunstwerkes  für  den  Hörer,  die  der  “neuen  Besinnung  auf 
Würde  und  Kraft  des  Wortes  als  einer  Verkündigung  und  Verlaut¬ 
barung  des  Geistes”  entspräche. 

Indessen,  Faust  ist  keine  Denkerfahrung  sondern  ein  Erlebnis,  das 
die  Wirkung  auf  unser  gefühlsmäßiges  Miterleben  nicht  ausschlicßen 
darf  (und  es  ja  auch  nicht  ausschließen  kann).  Die  Überbetonung 
der  Rationalität  des  Wortes  dagegen  verzichtet  (wenigstem  theoretisch) 
auch  auf  die  stimmlichen  Illusionsmittel.  Aber  schon  das  rein  pro- 
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saische  Wort  gewöhnlicher  Rede  singt,  deutet  durch  Ton  Beziehungen 
an,  vom  Einzelnen  zum  Ganzen,  vom  Sprecher  zum  Gesprochenen, 
vom  Sprecher  zum  Hörer.  Wie  viel  mehr  das  Dichterwort,  das  immer 
gefühlsbeladen  ist,  mehr  auf  dem  direkten  Wege  des  Tons  sagt,  der 
Tonfarbe,  des  Legato  und  Staccato,  des  Tempowechsels,  der  Tonlage. 
Dies  sind  keine  Verfälschungen  des  Wortes  sondern  Bedeutung  des 
Rationalen,  das  seinen  Umweg  über  den  Verstand  nimmt,  der  trotz¬ 
dem  der  Erhellung  durch  die  Gcfühlsbeziehung  bedarf.  Man  kann 
beides  nicht  trennen,  sonst  wäre  es  entweder  Musik  oder  Mathematik. 
So  konunt  es  denn,  daß  durch  rationale  Betonung  in  dieser  Wieder¬ 
gabe  oft  der  Sinn  des  Ganzen  verloren  geht.  Man  hat  manchmal  den 
Eindruck,  als  spräche  ein  Fremder,  ein  mit  der  deutschen  Sprache 
nicht  ganz  Vertrauter. 

Einige  Beispiele  müssen  genügen,  denn  das  Sündenregister  ist  sehr 
lang.  Wenn  Faust  akzentuiert:  “Zu  sagen  brauche,  was  ich  mcht 
weiß”,  so  verengt  sich  seine  Verzweiflung  am  Wissen  zu  einem  Kon¬ 
trast  von  klar  Gewußtem  zu  bewußter  Lüge,  die  er  seinen  Zuhörern 
verträgt.  Wenn  er  davon  redet,  daß  die  Sonne  kein  Weißes  duldet,  so 
entwertet  er  damit  die  Absicht  der  Sonne,  den  Frühling  herauf¬ 
zuführen,  nichts  zu  dulden,  was  dieser  Absicht  entgegensteht.  In 
einer  Betonung  “des  Jahres  Einerlei”  scheint  keinerlei  Abneigung  gegen 
irgend  eine  andre  Monotonie  der  Zeit  möglich,  etwa  das  der  Wochen 
und  Monate.  In  “Wenn  ich  nur  halb  ein  Kenner  bin”  präzisiert  sich 
ebenzo  der  Begrifl  des  Halbverstehens  gegen  ein  Viertel  oder  einen 
andern  Bruchteil.  Wenn  Faust  “niemand  sein  Gefühl  und  seine 
Kirche  rauben”  will,  so  könnte  er  sie  doch  noch  anders  entwerten. 
Ähnliche  Einschränkungen  finden  wir  in:  “Ich  sehe  nur,  wie  sich  die 
Menschen  plagen”;  “Mir  ist  für  meine  Wette  gamicht  bange”;  “Wo 
faß  ich  dich,  unendliche  Natur”;  “Hätt  ich  mir  nicht  die  Flamme  Vor¬ 
behalten”;  “Hast  wieder  spioniert”;  “Wer  darf  ihn  nennen”  (wo  es 
doch  auf  das  entheiligende  Aussprechen  des  Namens  ankommt) ;  “Der 
Tag  graut”  (4579),  wo  noch  dazu  im  nächsten  Verse  (4580)  das 
Drohen  dieses  Tages  in  der  dreimaligen  Wiederholung  des  Wortes 
“Tag”  verstärkt  wird.  Es  ist  charakteristisch  für  die  Sicherheit  der 
Gretchendarstellerin,  daß  eine  solche  Mißbetonung  ihr  nur  einmal 
unterläuft:  “In  meinem  Arm,  auf  meinem  Schöß”. 

Und  noch  ein  Letztes,  über  das  man  vielleicht  verschiedener  An¬ 
schauung  sein  mag,  je  nachdem  man  geneigt  ist,  eine  normalisierende 
Bühnenaussprache  zu  fordern  oder  der  Mundart  des  entsprechenden 
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Dichters  Konzessionen  zu  machen.  Im  Falle  Goethes  wird  man  zu 
letzterem  nicht  selten  durch  die  Reime  gezwungen.  Es  geht  doch  nicht 
an,  die  Reime  neige:  Schmerzenreiche;  Tage:  Sprache;  genug: 
Besuch  ohne  Erweichung  des  g  zu  sprechen.  Aber  auch  die  langen 
Vokale  Goethes  fordern  Beachtung,  das:  SpaB;  Lohn:  Davon;  an: 
Wahn:  Galan.  Wichtiger  noch  erscheint  mir  die  Längung  der  Vor¬ 
silben  an-  und  un-,  deren  Verkürzung  eine  Getragenheit  des  Tones, 
manchmal  sogar  den  Sinn  vernichtet.  Man  denke  an  die  Kontrastierung 
von  “unschuldig  und  schuldig”  in  “Ilmenau”  (Vers  119),  mit  deren 
Beachtung  der  Sinn  des  Verses  steht  und  fällt:  “Unschuldig  und 
bestraft,  und  schuldig  und  beglückt”,  und  deren  Nichtbeachtung 
sogar  zu  dem  falschen  Druck  “unschuldig  und  beglückt”  geführt  hat. 
Was  für  ein  Verlust  an  Gefühlswert  wäre  es,  wenn  wir  in  der  “Fin¬ 
steren  Galerie”  (6174  ff.)  die  sechs  Worte:  unsinnig,  ungern,  unge- 
kannt.  Unbetretene,  Unerbetene  und  vor  allem  das  für  Goethe  so 
bedeutende  Ungeheure  mit  kurzem  Vokale  sprächen!  Aber  schon  der 
“Prolog  im  Himmel”  hat  “der  Anblick,”  “die  unbegreiflich  hohen 
Werke”,  und  das  “Studierzimmer”  hat  das  viermalige  feierliche  “Am 
Anfang  war”,  spätere  Szenen  die  emphati.schen  Worte  “Unmensch”, 
“Du  Ungeheuer”. 

Es  möchte  scheinen,  als  ob  wir  nach  allen  diesen  Einwänden  dem 
bedeutenden  Unternehmen  dieser  Aufnahmen  ablehnend  gegenüber 
ständen.  Das  wäre  ein  falscher  Schluß.  Die  Anerkennung  des 
Geleisteten,  aber  zugleich  auch  die  Größe  der  Aufgabe,  die  zu  leisten 
ist  in  einer  solchen  FaustaufTührung,  zwingt  uns,  die  höchsten 
Maßstäbe  anzuwenden  und  von  teilweisen  Fehlleistungen  zu  lernen. 
Es  steht  vielleicht  zu  hoffen,  daß  dieser  Aufnahme  des  Ersten  Teils  un¬ 
seres  größten  deutschen  Dichtwerkes  die  des  Zweiten  folgen  wird. 
Man  möchte  das  Hörspiel  dieses  gewaltigen  Sprachkunstwerks  mit 
seinem  Reichtum  an  Ausdruckswerten  in  Dialogen,  Chören  und 
Metren  verschiedenster  Art  noch  erleben. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GOETHE’S  CONCEPT  OF  THE 
CALLING  IN  WILHELM  MEISTERS  LEHRJAHRE 
AND  THE  WANDERJAHRE 

Mary  Gies  Hatch 

’‘Bürgerlich-überbürgcrlich”  is  the  expression  which  Thomas 
Mann  used  to  designate  the  tendency  of  middle  class  culture  to  en¬ 
noble  and  transcend  itself.  In  his  address  in  commemoration  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Goethe’s  death,  Mann  chose  to  regard 
Goethe  not  as  representative  of  the  classic-humanistic  tradition,  nor  as 
the  Olympian  poet,  but  as  representative  of  the  middle  class  with  its 
inherent  capacity  to  outgrow  itself.  It  was  his  thesis  that  Goethe’s 
life  and  work  represent  the  development  of  the  universal  out  of  the 
bourgeois:  “Das  Würdig- Bürgerliche  als  Heimat  des  Allmenschlichen, 
Weltgröße  ab  Kind  der  Bürgerlichkeit  —  dies  Schicksal  von  Herkunft 
und  kühnstem  Wachstum  ist  nirgends  zu  Hause  wie  bei  uns  .  . 

Among  the  qualities  which  characterized  Goethe  as  representative 
of  the  German  middle  class  of  his  time  Thomas  Mann  emphasized 
devotion  to  the  duties  of  one’s  profession.  This  devotion  he  designated 
as  typical  of  the  middle  class  with  its  Protestant  religious  orientation. 
After  recalling  the  incident  of  Goethe’s  neglect  of  a  social  obligation 
in  order  to  finish  a  certain  task,  Mann  defined  the  religious  sanction 
for  fulfillment  of  occupational  obligation:  “Ein  rührendes  kleines 
Vorktnnmnis,  und  man  kann  bürgerlicher  Ethik  keine  höhere  Ehre 
erweisen,  als  indem  man  diese  Fleißestrcue  bis  zum  letzten  als  bürger¬ 
lich  anspricht.  Man  darf  es  wohl,  denn  die  Liebe  zu  Mühe  und  Arbeit, 
der  asketische  Glaube  daran  ist  ja  auch  von  einer  Soziologie,  die  die 
bürgerliche  Geistesform  religiös-protestantisch  begründet,  als  seelisches 
Zubehör  der  Bürgerlichkeit  gekennzeichnet  worden.”* 

'  Thomas  Mann,  “Goethe  als  Repräsentant  des  bürgerlichen  Zeit¬ 
alters”,  Leiden  und  Grösae  der  Meister,  neue  Aufsätze  (Berlin,  1935), 

p.  10. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  23-24.  Thomas  Mann  refers  to  the  sociology  which  relates 
bourgeois  attitude  toward  occupation  with  Protestant  doctrine.  In  1904-5, 
Max  Weber’s  essay,  “Die  protestantische  Ethik  und  der  Geist  des 
Kapitalismus”  appeared  in  Archiv  für  Sozialwissenschaft  und  Sozial¬ 
politik,  Vols.  XX  and  XXI.  This  essay  developed  the  idea  that  religious 
beliefs  and  social  institutions  were  different  expressions  of  a  common 
psychological  attitude.  A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  social  and  eco- 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  to  trace  the  development  of 
Goethe’s  concept  of  the  calling  as  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
through  the  events  of  Wilhelm  Meisters  theatralische  Sendung,  Wil¬ 
helm  Meisters  Lehrjahre,  and  the  Wanderjahre.  TTicsc  novck,  written 
over  a  period  of  some  fifty  years,  reveal  Goethe’s  emerging  conviction 
that  occupational  achieNement  is  of  fundamental  importance  for 
personal  productivity,  for  establishing  significant  relations  with  othen, 
and  for  the  attainment  of  self-knowledge.  It  is  Wilhelm’s  task  to  Icam 
what  he  can  do  and  whom  he  can  trust;  it  is  the  mark  of  maturity 
that  he  in  some  measure  achieves  this  knowledge. 

In  order  to  ev’aluate  the  originality  of  Goethe’s  ultimate  conception 
of  the  relationship  between  occupation  and  personality  development, 
it  will  be  useful  to  recall  briefly  the  teachings  of  Lutheranism,  the 
prevailing  form  of  Protestantism  in  Germany,  and  the  religion  of 
Goethe’s  parents.  Central  to  Luther’s  thought  was  the  problem  of 
how  the  individual  might  attain  salvation  in  the  next  world.  It  be¬ 
came  Luther’s  conviction  that  the  inwardness  of  communion  with 
God,  or  the  possession  of  grace,  was  indcp>endcnt  of  the  mediation 
of  a  priesthood.  Luther  had  asserted  that  the  individual  could  not 
cam  salvation  by  performing  “good  works”  in  the  sense  of  the  medieval 
church;  for  him  the  important  thing  was  the  inward  state  of  grace 
resulting  from  faith  which  enabled  the  individual  to  live  acceptably 
to  God.  Luther  regarded  the  secular  world  as  the  sphere  of  action 
appointed  by  God  for  all,  and  he  believed  that  the  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  occupational  duties  was  not  only  a  remedium  peccati, 
but  was  the  best  proof  of  love  of  one’s  neighbor.*  Luther  declared 
that  the  social  class  system  and  the  occupational  system  had  been 
established  by  divine  act,  and  he  insisted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
individual  to  remain  in  the  class  into  which  he  was  bom,  and  in  the 


nomic  teachings  of  Protestant  groups  appeared  in  Die  Soziallehrcn  der 
christlichen  Kirchen  und  Gruppen  by  Emst  Troeltsch  (Tübingen,  1912). 
For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  information  concerning  Lutheran 
doctrine  has  been  taken  from  Troeltsch. 

*  Tauler’s  sermons  published  in  1498  were  an  important  influence 
upon  Luther.  Tauler  declared  that  all  honest  labor  was  service  to  (Jod, 
and  that  spinning  and  shoe-making  were  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Pre¬ 
served  Smith,  The  Age  of  the  Reformation  (New  York,  1920),  p.  31. 
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occupation  of  his  parents.* 

In  comparing  Goethe’s  ideas  regarding  the  value  of  occupation 
with  the  traditional  view’  of  Lutheranism,  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  salient  difTercnccs:  choice  of  occupation,  renunciation  and 
challenge  as  aspects  of  productivity,  and  the  relationship  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  others.* 

♦  Ernst  Trooltsrh,  The  Social  Teaching  of  the  Christian  Churehea, 
trans.  OHve  Wyon  (Tendon,  1950),  Vol.  II,  p.  473:  “To  put  it  bri*'fly; 
this  system  of  vocational  orcanization  is  a  stable  class  system  of  a 
patriarchal  kind,  fixed  by  Divine  appointment  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
by  the  Law  of  Nature,  to  which  each  individual  belongs,  in  permanent 
categories,  usually  receiving  at  birth  his  assigned  calling.  Further,  we 
must  not  forget  that  this  immediate  Divine  character  of  Nature  is  due 
tc  a  simple,  positive  decree  of  the  Will  of  God,  which  a  Christian  must 
accept  in  a  spirit  of  humble  obedience  without  any  attempt  at  under¬ 
standing  it  .  .  It  might  be  added  that  Hans  Sachs  gives  an  orthodox 
Lutheran  interpretation  of  the  divine  institution  of  the  occupational 
system  in  Die  ungleichen  kinder  Eve.  The  possibility  that  the  motif  for 
the  poem  was  derived  from  an  earlier  Latin  version  suggests  the  sim¬ 
ilarity  of  Lutheran  doctrine  to  the  teachings  of  the  medieval  church. 

•  It  is  well  known  ths*.  the  theological  idea'of  the  importance  of  the 
pursuit  of  the  calling  is  reflected  in  Luther’s  use  of  Beruf  tor  worldly 
calling  or  vocation.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  clergy  alone  were 
regarded  as  having  a  “calling”.  Before  Luther  there  was  no  word  which 
corresponded  to  Brrttf  in  its  present  meaning:  “Die  deutsche  Mystik 
erkannte,  daß  Gottes  Ruf  an  alle  geht;  ihm  kann  man  auch  außerhalb 
des  Klosters  folgen.  Dies  schloß  sie  aus  1.  Kor.  7, 29,  wo  Luther  übersetzt: 
Ein  jeglicher  bleibe  in  dem  beruf,  darin  er  berufen  ist.  (Die  Augsburger 
Zainerbibel  von  1475  hat  hier  beriiffung)  .  .  .  Die  religiöse  Schätzung  der 
weltlichen  Arbeit  hob  sich  seitdem,  und  der  Einfluß  dieser  neuen  Betrach¬ 
tungsweise  .  .  .  ging  so  tief,  daß  auch  der  Sprachgebrauch  sich  danach 
umformte.”  Trübners  Deutaehea  Etymologiaehea  Wörterbuch  (1939),  I, 
286f. 

“Seit  l.’i22  setzt  Luther  Beruf  und  berufen  auch  im  weltlichen  Sinn 
für  ‘Amt,  Stand;  tätig  sein  lassen’,  entscheidend  1.  Kor.  7,  20.  .  .  Damit 
ist  Luther  maßgebend  noch  für  die  heutige  Schriftsprache,  in  der  der  hohe 
Klang  des  Wortes  unverbraucht  fortwirkt,  etwa  bei  Arthur  Schnitzler 
(1898)  Die  Gefährtin  .  .  .”  Etymologiaehea  Wörterbuch  der  deutschen 
Sprache,  Friedrich  Kluge.  Alfred  Götze  (Berlin,  19.53),  p.  70. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  calling,  occupation,  and  profession 
are  used  for  Beruf.  Webster’s  Neio  Collegiate  Dictionary  (1956)  defines 
calling  as  “one’s  usual  occupation;  vocation;  trade.”  Talcott  Parsons, 
in  his  translation  of  Weber’s  essay,  states  that  he  makes  use  of  calling 
and  profession  in  translating  Beruf.  The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit 
of  Capitalism  (London,  1930),  p.  194. 
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Choice  of  Occupation 

For  the  orthodox  Lutheran  the  choice  of  occupation  was  no 
problem.  Luther  had  said  that  God  had  created  the  existing  social 
s^-stem  with  its  social  and  occupational  hierarchy,  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  demonstrate  his  faith  by  humbly  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  order  of  the  world  as  he  found  it. 

In  the  Sendung  and  in  the  Lehrjahre,  Werner  typifies  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  influenced  in  his  pursuit  of  a  vocation  by  a  secularized 
Lutheran  tradition.  Werner  is  not  troubled  about  earning  salvation 
through  the  practice  of  worldly  asceticism,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  adherence  to  the  tradition  of  the  society  of  which  he  is 
part.  He  does  not  consider  entering  any  other  vocation  than  the 
family  business,  nor  does  he  wish  to  rise  above  his  social  class.  Not  so 
Wilhelm.  Wilhelm  realizes  that  he  has  a  talent  for  the  theatre,  and 
even  after  his  disillusionment  in  Marianne,  he  can  return  to  the 
family  business  only  with  grudging  submissiveness.  In  both  the 
Sendung  and  the  Lehrjahre  Wilhelm  longs  to  find  expression  for 
his  poetic  and  dramatic  gifts.  He  scorns  Werner’s  advice  that  he  use 
his  talent  as  a  pastime.  In  the  Sendung,  Wilhelm  is  drawn  half 
against  his  will  into  an  association  with  a  troupe  of  players  under 
the  direction  of  Madame  de  Retti.  He  is  cajoled  into  acting  a  part 
in  his  own  play.  He  reminds  himself  occasionally  of  his  obligations 
to  the  family  business,  but  just  as  frequently  he  is  lured  back  to  the 
stage.  In  the  end,  the  Wilhelm  of  the  Sendung  is  induced  to  join 
Serlo’s  company,  but  the  “Ja  denn”  is  a  half-hearted  consent,  and 
his  thoughts  turn  to  the  vision  of  the  Amazon  in  the  forest. 

Likewise  in  the  Lehrjahre  Wilhelm  tries  to  escape  the  family 
trade  with  its  obligations  and  restrictions  and  find  self-fulfillment 
among  the  players.  His  success  in  Serlo’s  production  of  Hamlet  is  at 
once  the  culmination  of  his  artistic  dreams  and  the  proof  of  his  in¬ 
adequacy  as  an  actor.  Serlo’s  growing  coolness  and  finally  Jamo’s 
merciless  appraisal  of  his  abilities  convince  Wilhelm  that  he  can  play 
only  himself,  that  he  possesses  only  a  half-talent.  At  the  end  of  the 
Lehrjahre,  Wilhelm  has  found  friends  and  he  has  found  his  be¬ 
trothed.  He  has  recognized  with  some  bitterness  what  he  cannot  do, 
but  he  has  not  yet  discovered  what  he  can  do. 

Only  in  the  Wander jahre  does  Wilhelm  find  the  profession  suited 
to  his  abilities  and  useful  to  society.  He  realizes  that  he  has  al- 
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wjys  wanted  to  practice  medicine,  and  he  is  now  willing  to  subordinate 
himself  to  the  demands  of  science:  “Laß  mich  bekennen,  .  .  .  daß 
mir  dies  hundertmal  eingefallen  ist;  es  regte  sich  in  mir  eine  innere 
Stimme,  die  mich  meinen  eigentlichen  Beruf  hieran  erkennen  ließ.’** 
As  a  surgeon  he  wholeheartedly  devotes  his  time  and  ability  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  duties  of  his  calling. 

Occupational  excellence,  Goethe  repeats  in  his  discussion  of  edu* 
cation  in  the  Wanderjahre,  demands  more  than  a  half-talent.  Every¬ 
one  must  have  an  occupation.  This  occupation  should  be  of  his  own 
choice,  but  it  should  be  more  than  a  mode  of  self-expression.  It  must 
be  appropriate  to  the  natural  endowment  of  the  individual,  and  it 
must  be  of  use  to  society. 

Concern  with  this  problem  of  personal  inclination  as  a  factor  in 
choice  of  occupation  appears  throughout  the  discussion  of  the  Abbe’s 
educational  methods  and  later  in  the  exposition  of  the  methods  of  the 
directors  of  the  unique  educational  institution,  die  pädagogische 
Provinz.  The  Abbe  permitted  each  of  the  four  children  in  his  charge 
to  follow  his  own  inclination  in  learning.  It  was  his  idea  that,  if  given 
ample  opportunity,  each  would  discover  his  latent  talent  and  voluntar¬ 
ily  develop  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  Natalie  remarks  that  this  system 
of  education  was  successful  with  Lothario  and  with  herself,  but  not 
with  Friedrich  and  her  sister.  She  adds  that  the  Abbe  may  have  modi¬ 
fied  his  theories  in  the  light  of  experience. 

Productivity  through  Renunciation 

If  the  Wilhelm  of  the  Wander jahre  has  become  cold  and  un¬ 
interesting,  it  is  to  some  extent  because  he  has  become  one  of  the 
Entsagenden.  The  wayward,  enthusiastic,  often  disillusioned  Wilhelm 
is  gone,  and  in  his  place  is  a  silent,  earnest,  purposeful  man.  It  has 
become  Goethe’s  conviction  that  in  order  to  be  productive,  the  in¬ 
dividual  must  learn  to  renounce  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
fullest  use  of  his  abilities. 

Asceticism  had  never  been  an  important  aspect  of  Lutheranism. 
Unlike  Calvinism  and  Pietism,  Lutheranism  did  not  prescribe  forms 
of  self-denial,  and  the  individual  Lutheran  was  expected  to  use  a 
part  of  his  earnings  for  his  own  pleasure.  Goethe  was  acquainted 
with  Lutheran  acceptance  of  worldly  pleasures  as  well  as  with  the 

“Goethe,  Wilhelm  Meiaters  Wander  jahre  (Jubiläums- Ausgabe), 
XX,  46. 
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systematic  asceticism  of  the  Pietists  and  Calvinists.  He  could  never 
accept  either  rigorous  asceticism  or  passive  indulgence  as  a  way  of 
life. 

In  the  Wanderjahre  there  emerges  a  concept  of  renunciation 
quite  difTerent  from  the  ascetic  renunciation  of  any  religious  sect. 
Goethe  is  not  concerned  with  foregoing  such  worldly  pleasures  as 
eating,  drinking,  or  lo\’e-making.  For  Goethe,  renunciation  is  the 
creative  act  of  putting  aside  the  unimportant  in  order  to  achieve 
the  important.  He  is  concerned  with  giving  up  self-deception,  anger, 
futile  regret,  —  all  that  interferes  with  personal  growth. 

In  order  to  learn  and  practice  his  future  profession,  Wilhelm 
must  subordinate  his  personal  vanities  to  the  demands  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  For  him  there  can  be  no  more  indulgence  of  half-talents, 
no  more  aimless  discussions,  no  more  futile  reminiscence. 

Productivity  through  Challenge  of  Occupation: 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  innovation  in  the  concept  of  oc¬ 
cupation  in  the  life  of  the  individual  is  Goethe’s  idea  of  the  need 
for  unceasing  striving  to  improve  oneself  and  to  advance  one’s  chosen 
profession.  For 'Luther,  devotion  to  a  calling  had  been  evidence  of 
possession  of  grace.  For  him  the  work  of  the  layman  in  his  oc¬ 
cupation  was  not  unlike  the  service  of  the  monk  within  the  cloister. 
Each  was  bound  to  accept  his  given  task,  to  fulfill  his  duties  without 
question  and  thereby  earn  salvation.  During  subsequent  centuries 
much  of  the  original  religious  intention  was  lost,  and  the  pursuit 
of  the  calling  tended  to  become  a  ritualistic  procedure  for  establish¬ 
ing  the  individual  as  a  resjjected  member  of  bourgeois  society. 

Werner  appears  as  the  ritualist  for  whom  the  performance  of  daily 
tasks  has  become  an  end  in  itself.  The  unexpected  meeting  between 
the  two  friends  at  Lothario’s  estate  shows  the  contrast  between  the 
two  men.  “Der  gute  Mann  [Wemerl  schien  eher  zurück  als  vorwärts 
gegangen  zu  sein.  Er  war  viel  magerer  als  ehemals,  sein  spitzes 
Gesicht  schien  feiner,  seine  Nase  länger  zu  sein,  seine  Stirn  und  sein 
Scheitel  waren  von  Haaren  entblößt. . . .  seine  farblosen  Wangen  ließen 
keinen  Zweifel  übrig,  daß  ein  arbeitsamer  Hypochondrist  gegenwärtig 
sei.’”'  Wilhelm  remarks  that  Werner  seems  to  be  more  interested  in 
reckoning  the  possibility  of  marrying  him  off  to  a  rich  heiress  than  in 


1  Lehrjahre,  (J.A.),  XIIX,  263. 
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renewing  their  friendship,  and  he  protests  against  being  treated  as  a 
salable  commodity. 

Fot  Goethe,  passive  dedication  was  not  enough,  and  no  religious 
affirmation  could  gix-e  it  sanction.  It  becomes  a  dominant  idea  of 
the  Watiderjahre  that  the  individual  must  strive  within  the  duties 
of  his  occupation  in  order  to  live  and  grow.  Wilhelm  has  made  many 
mistakes,  but  he  has  gross-n  through  attempt  and  failure,  through 
seeking  and  not  always  finding. 

Wilhelm  subordinates  his  poetic  inclinations  to  the  demands  of 
medicine  in  order  to  become  a  surgeon,  but  he  also  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  exercise  a  creative  capacity  through  a  new  medium. 
He  studies  anatomy  through  the  use  of  modeb.  He  seeks  to  test 
a  suggested  method  of  resuscitating  the  drowned  through  blood-letting.' 

Among  the  other  individuals  who  seek  beyond  the  traditional 
limits  of  a  science  is  the  physician  who  is  interested  not  only  in  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  individual,  but  in  discovering  the  subde 


•  There  are  indications  that  Goethe  recognized  the  need  for  extending 
knowledge  of  the  functioning  of  the  human  body.  In  his  letter  to  Natalie, 
Wilhelm  recalls  that  his  own  father  had  been  influential  in  overcoming 
objections  to  vaccination  against  smallpox.  Wihelm  mentions  his  in¬ 
terest  as  a  boy  in  the  suggestion  that  the  drowned  boys  might  perhaps 
have  been  saved  by  blood-letting.  (Wanderjahre  [J.A.],  20,  43-44).  That 
Goethe  recognized  the  traditional  restrictions  placed  upon  medical  prac¬ 
tice  is  evident.  It  is  equally  evident  that  he  recognized  the  need  for 
breaking  away  from  the  traditional  in  seeking  sounder  knowledge  and 
new  methods  of  tre.stment.  The  master  who  instructs  Wilhelm  in  anatomy 
warns  him  that  his  work  must  be  pursued  in  secret:  “Es  muß  eine  Schule 
geben,  und  diese  wird  sich  vorzüglich  mit  Überlieferung  beschäftigen; 
was  bisher  geschehen  ist,  soll  auch  künftig  geschehen,  das  ist  gut  und 
mag  und  soll  so  sein.  Wo  aber  die  Schule  stockt,  da  muß  man  bemerken 
und  wissen ;  das  Lebendige  muß  man  ergreifen  und  üben,  aber  im  stillen, 
sonst  wird  man  gehindert  und  hindert  andere.”  (Ihid.,  20,  70).  The  idea 
of  the  endless  possibilities  in  the  study  of  physiology  is  suggested  by 
Jamo:  “Willst  du  dich  ernstlich  dem  göttlichsten  aller  Geschäfte  widmen, 
ohne  Wunder  zu  heilen  und  ohne  Worte  Wunder  zu  tun,  so  verwende 
ich  mich  für  dich.”  (Ihid.,  20,  47).  Similarly,  the  master  urges  Wilhelm 
to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  anatomy:  "Alles,  worein  der  Mensch  sich 
ernstlich  einläßt,  ist  ein  Unendliches:  nur  durch  wetteifernde  Tätigkeit 
weiß  er  sich  dagegen  zu  helfen  .  .  .”  (Ihid.,  20,  69-70).  Goethe  himself 
made  a  signifleant  contribution  to  the  study  of  anatomy  through  his 
demonstration  that  the  intermaxillary  bone  was  not  missing  in  the 
human  being. 
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rrlaJonship  between  mind  and  body.  Lothario  is  concerned  not 
only  with  the  military  defense,  but  with  the  organization  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  colony.  Jamo,  the  realist,  investigates  the  possibilities 
oi  discovering  mineral  deposits  through  the  sensitivity  of  certain 
peculiarly  endowed  individuals. 

The  idea  of  applying  creative  talent  to  the  resolution  of  problenu 
of  daily  work  represents  a  basic  difference  between  Lutheran  teachings 
and  Goethe’s  conception  of  Beruf,  —  between  ritualism  and  genuine 
productivity.* 

Relationship  of  the  Individual  to  Others 

In  the  course  of  the  Wanderjahre,  Goethe  defines  a  new  kind  of 
social  organization  based  upon  occupational  achievement  rather  than 
upon  hereditary  social  status. 

Lutheran  tradition  had  justified  service  in  the  calling  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  love  for  one’s  fellow  man,  but  without  concern  for  changing 
society  or  enlarging  the  opportunities  of  the  individual.  The  oc¬ 
cupational  system,  as  an  aspect  of  the  class  system,  was  regarded  by 
Luther  as  having  been  instituted  by  divine  authority.  Hence  the  in¬ 
dividual  had  no  choice  but  to  show  love  of  God  through  submissive¬ 
ness  to  authority,  and  love  of  his  neighbor  through  faithful  performance 
of  occupational  duties. 

In  both  the  Sendung  and  Lehrjahre,  Wilhelm’s  association  with 
the  players  is  a  mode  of  rebellion  against  h'j  obligations  to  the 
family  business  and  against  his  inherited  social  status.  Actually 
Wilhelm  is  never  able  to  reconcile  his  consciousness  of  middle  class 
social  status  with  the  condition  of  a  strolling  player.  During  his  ad¬ 
ventures  on  the  stage  Wilhelm  is  repeatedly  involved  in  situations 
which  require  that  he  conceal  his  identity.  In  the  Sendung  his  friend, 
Herr  von  C.,  is  obliged  to  fight  a  duel  to  defend  his  intimacy  w'ith 
a  player.  As  Wilhelm  is  aware  of  the  distinction  between  himself 
and  the  players,  so  he  is  also  aware  of  the  social  chasm  which 

**  A  recent  study  of  the  working  objectives  of  middle  class  men  shows 
striking  similarity  with  Goethe’s  conception  of  the  importance  of  occupa¬ 
tion  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  “Thus  a  life  without  working  to  a  man 
in  a  middle  class  occupation  would  be  less  purposeful,  stimulating  and 
challenging.”  Nancy  C.  Morse  and  Robert  S.  Weiss,  “The  Function  and 
Meaning  of  Work  and  the  Job,”  American  Soeiolof/ical  Review,  Vol.  20, 
No.  2  (April,  19.")5),  p.  198. 
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separates  him  from  the  nobility.  He  is  deeply  resentful  of  the  narrow 
world  in  which  he  is  confined:  “Ich  weiß  nicht,  wie  es  in  fremden 
Ländern  ist,  aber  in  Deutschland  ist  nur  dem  Edelmann  eine  gewisse 
allgemeine,  wenn  ich  sagen  darf,  {jersonclle  Ausbildung  möglich.  Ein 
Bürger  kann  sich  Verdienst  erwerben  und  zur  höchsten  Not  seinen 
Geist  ausbilden;  seine  Persönlichkeit  geht  aber  verloren,  er  mag  sich 
stellen,  wie  er  will.”*® 

Wilhelm's  relationship  to  the  group  of  strolling  players  under 
Melina's  direction  is  highly  personal.  Like  the  other  members  of  the 
troupe,  Wilhelm  is  interested  in  realizing  his  own  goals  through  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  group.  Because  he  so  greatly  desires  a  medium  for  the 
exercise  of  his  talent,  Wilhelm  endows  the  players  with  many  at¬ 
tributes  which  they  do  not  actually  possess.  He  imagines  them  to  be 
artists  dedicated  to  the  task  of  improving  the  German  theatre.  Wil¬ 
helm's  attitude  toward  his  fellow  players  is  quite  unrealistic;  he  makes 
them  what  he  wishes  them  to  be  as  a  part  of  his  highly  idealized 
image  of  the  theatre.  When  he  at  last  realizes  that  each  actor  hopes 
to  achieve  his  personal  aims  without  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
group,  he  is  bitterly  disappointed  and  complains:  “Mit  welcher 
Heftigkeit  wirken  sie  gegen  einander!  und  nur  die  kleinlichste  Eigen¬ 
liebe,  der  beschränkteste  Eigennutz  macht,  daß  sic  sich  mit  einander 
verbinden  ....  Immer  bedürftig  und  immer  ohne  Zutrauen,  scheint 
es,  als  wenn  sie  sich  vor  nichts  so  sehr  fürchteten  als  vor  Vernunft  und 
gutem  Geschmack,  und  nichts  so  sehr  zu  erhalten  suchten  als  das 
Majestätsrecht  ihrer  persönlichen  Willkür,”" 

In  the  Wanderjahre,  the  importance  of  the  relationship  of  the 
individual  to  his  occupation  receives  a  new  and  different  emphasis. 
The  individual  may  identify  himself  with  the  occupational  organiza¬ 
tion  voluntarily,  but  as  a  member  of  the  group  he  must  subordinate 
his  personal  wishes  to  the  goals  of  the  group.  Das  Band  is  characterized 
by  a  minimum  of  authority,  but  so  long  as  the  individual  is  a  part 
of  the  group,  he  must  maintain  a  positive  attitude  toward  the  goals 
of  the  organization  and  toward  his  fellow  workers. 

The  dilemma  of  the  able  individual  whose  aspirations  are  limited 
by  class  restrictions  is  solved  in  the  Wanderjahre.  Hereditary  class 
status  is  here  subordinated  to  personal  qualities  and  to  occupational 


10  Lehrjahre  (J.A.)  XVIII,  13. 
11 /Wd.,  XVIII,  185, 
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achievement.  Everyone  must  work,  —  men  and  women,  commoners 
and  noblemen.  Every  member  must  excel  in  a  particular  vocation, 
and  the  status  of  the  individual  is  determined  by  his  function  within 
the  organization.’*  “Das  Bürgerliche  besitzt  eine  gewisse  geistige 
Transzendetu,  in  der  es  sich  aufhebt  und  verwandelt."’*  concludes 
Thomas  Mann,  and  in  no  respect  is  this  more  evident  than  in 
Goethe’s  development  of  the  function  of  occupation  in  the  life  of  the 
individual. 

The  problem  of  the  hero  of  the  Sendung  and  of  the  Lehrjahre 
was  to  find  a  way  out  of  middle  class  society  with  its  lack  of  social 
mobility  and  its  high  regard  for  ritualistic  service  in  a  traditional 
occupation.  Wilhelm  attempted  to  find  recognition  for  his  talents 
and  freedom  to  des-elop  his  own  personality  without  the  restrictioiu 
of  family  position  and  expectation.  The  futility  of  such  an  attempt 
at  escape  is  foreshadowed  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Sendung,  and  is 
emphasized  in  the  close  of  the  Lehrjahre.  After  the  adventures  and 
disillusionments  detailed  in  the  Lehrjahre,  Wilhelm  turns  from  re¬ 
bellion  against  the  existing  occupational  structure  to  innovation 
within  it. 

In  the  Wanderjahre  Goethe  recognized  the  crucial  importance 
of  occupation:  through  appropriate  occupation  the  individual  must 
unite  with  others  for  socially  useful  production,  and  through  oc¬ 
cupational  discipline  and  challenge  the  individual  is  able  to  realize 
his  own  highest  potential. 

Columbia  College 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


**  The  importance  of  occupational  achievement  in  determining  status 
is  recognized  by  students  of  modem  social  organization.  Talcott  Parsons 
concludes  that  in  our  present  social  system  occupational  achievement  and 
personal  qualities  rank  with  kinship  as  determinants  of  social  status. 
“An  Analj'tical  Approach  to  the  Theory  of  Social  Stratification,”  Amer¬ 
ican  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XLV,  No.  6,  (May  1940). 

Thomas  Mann,  Op.  eit.,  p.  46. 


GERMAN  LANGUAGE  STUDY  IN  SOVIET 
TEN-YEAR  SCHOOLS 

Horace  W.  Dewey 


In  the  Soviet  ten-year  school  system  {desiatiletka) ,  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  tw'clvc-)Tar  program  of  pre-university  instruction  in 
the  United  States,  almost  eight  million  youngsters  are  now  studying 
German.  This  figure  exceeds  the  combined  enrollment  of  Soviet 
pupils  in  the  next  two  most  popular  languages  (English  and  French)*, 
and,  despite  the  progress  of  German  teaching  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools*,  amounts  to  roughly  one  hundred  and  fifty  times 
the  number  of  Americans  taking  German  at  the  pre-university  level. 
During  a  recent  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  I  visited  ten-year  school 
langw^e  classes,  and  tried  to  find  out  why  so  many  young  Russians 
are  studying  German,  in  particular. 

Soviet  language  teachers  look  forward  to  the  day  when  they 
will  have  classes  of  not  more  than  twenty  pupib,  but  the  classes 
which  I  visited  averaged  forty.  I  was  also  told  that  language  teachers 
are  given  latitude  in  their  choice  of  classroom  methods.  By  our 
standards,  however,  this  is  hardly  true.  The. Soviet  students  of  Ger- 

*  According  to  the  latest  Soviet  statistics  available  (1956-57)  about 
twelve  million  pupils  in  the  ten-year  schools  take  foreign  languages.  Of 
these,  over  7,600,000  study  German,  3,300,000  English  and  1,000,000 
French.  About  40,000  American  pupils  were  studying  German  at  the 
pre-university  level  in  1954-55,  the  latest  year  for  which  any  figures  are 
available.  For  two  recent  surveys  of  the  overall  program  in  foreign 
language  instruction  in  the  Soviet  Union,  see  M.  A.  Abell,  “Foreign 
Language  Teaching  in  the  USSR”,  The  Modem  Language  Journal, 
XLIII,  No.  2  (February,  1959),  pp.  72-79  and  Ilya  Galperin,  “The  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Foreign  Languages”  University  of  Toronto  Quarterly,  XXVIII, 
No.  1  (October,  1958),  pp.  3-12  (an  issue  devoted  entirely  to  “The 
Humanities  in  Soviet  Higher  Education”). 

*  See  Otto  Graf,  “German  Instruction  on  Fourth  Grade  Level”, 
Language  Learning,  Vol.  5,  Nos.  3-4  (1955),  pp.  83-88;  Lothar  Kahn, 
“Teaching  German  in  the  Elementary  School:  A  Short  Trial  (bourse". 
The  German  Quarterly,  XXIX,  No.  1  (January,  1956),  pp.  25-29;  P.  G. 
Krauss,  “Suggested  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  German  in 
Elementary  Schools”,  The  German  Quarterly,  XXIX,  No.  4  (November, 
1956),  pp.  239-251  and  W.  G.  Heggen,  “German  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Grade,”  The  German  Quarterly,  XXXI,  No.  4  (November,  1958),  pp. 
298-304. 
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man  follow  a  program  drawn  up  by  the  Minutry  of  Education* 
which  is  set  forth  in  such  detail  as  to  amount  to  a  linguistic  “six- 
year  plan”*.  Teachers  must  adhere  to  it,  and  all  textbodts  must  em¬ 
body  its  principles.  Some  American  language  teachers  would  object 
to  this  plan.  It  excludes  structural  linguistics,  for  example:  one  looks 
in  vain  for  the  words  “morpheme”  or  “phoneme”  in  the  descriptive 
terminology  of  textbooks  or  of  the  olTicial  program  on  language  in¬ 
struction*,  and  I  ne\’er  saw'  reference  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  such 
methods  as  “pattern  practice”  or  the  use  of  “substitution  frames”.  The 
uniformity  which  the  plan  imposes  on  language  instruction  in  the 
ten-year  schools  is  regarded  —  at  least  by  some  Soviet  citizens  —  as 
desirable.  “This  way,”  a  school  director  pointed  out  to  me,  “a  pupil 
who  has  been  studying  German,  say,  in  Stalingrad,  and  who  moves 
with  his  parents  to  Leningrad,  has  little  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  his 
new  class;  he  has  the  same  textbooks  and  he  is  taught  in  the  same 
way.”  Another  example  of  the  system’s  uniformity  can  be  seen  in 
the  requirement  that  all  pupils  who  have  studied  German  in  the 
ten-year  schools  must  pass  a  German  language  examination  as  part 
of  the  state  matriculation  examinations  (ekzameny  na  attestat  zrelosti) 
before  going  on  into  higher  education. 

The  plan  sets  forth  two  basic  objectives  for  the  language  course  in 
the  ten-year  schools. 

One  of  these  objectives  is  political:  language  study  must  con¬ 
tribute  to  “solving  tasks  of  Communist  upbringing  annd  education.”® 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  on  the  political  aims  of  the  language 


^  It  must  t«  pointed  out  that  each  of  the  fifteen  Soviet  republics  has 
its  own  Ministry  of  Education,  and  some  place  less  emphasis  on  German 
than  does  the  Russian  Republic.  The  president  of  the  Azerbaidjan 
Academy  of  Sciences,  for  example,  told  me  that  Persian  is  very  popular 
in  his  republic,  and  an  educator  from  the  Uzbek  Republic  stated  that 
many  pupils  there  are  learning  Chinese. 

Programma  srednei  shkoly  na  1958-59  uchebnyi  god.  Inontranngc 
iazgki  (Moscow,  1958),  pp.  30-40  (hereafter  called  programma  srednei 
shkolg) . 

*  Until  recent  years,  structural  linguistics  was  officially  denounced 
as  “formalism”.  At  present,  some  interesting  linguistic  research  is  being 
published  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  some  of  it  by  the  “Institute  of  International 
Relations”;  see  its  new  series,  Voprosy  lingi'istiln  i  metodiki  jtrepodava- 
niia  inostrannykh  iazykov  (Moscow,  1958),  Vol.  I. 

®  Programma  srednei  shkoly,  p.  5. 
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program,  but  it  is  significant  that  Soviet  German  teachers  and  Com¬ 
munist  party  officials  occasionally  disagree  on  how  to  interpret  them. 
For  example,  a  German  teacher  in  the  Mari  Autonomous  Republic 
(approximately  halfway  between  Moscow  and  the  Ural  mountains) 
placed  reproductioiu  of  pictures  from  the  Dresden  Art  Gallery  in  a 
school  window  display  devoted  to  Dresden.  He  had  received  the  pic¬ 
tures  from  East  Germany,  and  he  wished  to  “acquaint  my  students 
with  the  cultural  treasures  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic.” 
One  of  the  pictures  was  Raphael’s  Sistinc  Madonna.  A  local  party 
official  saw  it  and  demanded  its  removal  because  it  was  “not  a 
factor  in  anti-religious  propaganda.”  The  German  teacher  protested 
that  the  painting  was  a  “glorification  of  human  beauty”  and  a  “bright, 
life-affirming  creation.”  Nevertheless,  he  had  to  give  in,  and  the 
Sistine  Madonna  was  removed  from  the  display^. 

The  plan’s  other  objective  relates  to  the  level  of  language  pro¬ 
ficiency  which  pupils  are  to  achieve  after  six  years  of  study:  by  that 
time  they  must  be  able  to  read  and  understand  foreign  texts  “of 
medium  difficulty”  with  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  and  must  have 
acquired  “the  bases  for  using  the  spoken  language”*.  In  the  case  of 
German,  the  total  active  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  six  years  com¬ 
prises  some  2600  lexical  units",  and  the  pupils  have  a  total  of  660  con¬ 
tact  hours  (132  class  hours  in  each  of  the  first  two  years  and  99  each 
year  thereafter) .  Most  Soviet  children  start  studying  a  foreign  language 
in  the  “Hfth  class”,  which  corresponds  roughly  to  the  sixth  grade  in 
American  schools. 

The  6rst  rule  the  pupil  learns  in  his  German  course  is  that  “in 
German,  as  contrasted  with  Russian,  there  are  long  vowels  and  short 
vowels  .  ,  .”*®  The  youngsters  start  immediately  learning  rules  of 
pronunciation  and  orthography.  They  must  master  the  German 

^  The  teacher’s  letter  of  protest  was  published  in  the  UehiteVskaia 
nazeta,  Oct.  14,  1958,  p.  4.  A  complete  translation  of  the  letter  into 
English  appears  in  The  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  Vol.  X,  No. 
45  (December  17,  1958),  p.  27. 

*  Programma  srednei  shkoly,  p.  5. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  5,  39. 

V.  M.  Grigor’eva,  I).  V.  Ivanov,  A.  A.  Mamonova,  Deutsch  für  die 
5.  Klasse.  Uchebnik  nemetskogo  iasyka  dlia  V  klassa  (4th  ed. ;  Moscow, 
1958),  p.  4. 
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alphabet  (Latin  letters)**  and  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet 
concurrently,  at  the  outset,  lliey  also  conunence  formal  study  of 
giammar  in  the  first  days  of  class.  The  phrase  “in  German,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  Russian”  appears  repeatedly,  and  no  opportunity  is 
missed  to  compare  and  contrast  phenomena  of  the  two  languages.** 
The  first  year's  vocabulary  contains  350  words.  Most  of  them  are 
selected  on  a  frequency  basis,  but  some  arc  chosen  for  their  ideological 
content**.  There  are  occasional  notes  on  the  etymology  of  certain 
German  words,  and  I  was  edified  to  learn  that  Apfelsine  evolved  from 
Apfel  aus  China}*.  Nor  had  I  realized  that  Gefahr  and  gefährlich  came 
from  fahren  because  of  the  hazards  which  used  to  accompany  travel¬ 
ing’*.  Soviet  pupils  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Russian  word 
for  jxrtato  (kartofel)  was  borrowed  from  German. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  pupil  to  understand  and  apply  a  rule  of 
phonetics  or  grammar.  He  must  be  able  to  state  the  naked  principle. 
He  is  asked  such  questions  as  “How  is  the  letter  ‘h*  read  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  word?”  or  “What  suffix  is  used  to  form  the  infinitive 
of  verbs?”  or  is  told  to  “name  nine  prepositions  requiring  the  dative 
or  accusative  case  and  describe  their  basic  functions.”  Early  in  the  first 
year  he  is  required  to  conjugate  such  verbs  as  sagen,  liegen,  gehen  and 
zählen  in  the  present  tense,  or  to  “give  a  syntactical  and  morphological 
analysis”  of  such  sentences  as  the  following: 

Fraktur-lettered  texts  appear  only  in  the  fifth  year  of  study.  At  no 
time  are  pupils  required  to  learn  German  script. 

Despite  the  attention  given  to  phonetics,  certain  German  sounds 
appear  to  give  great  difficulty  to  both  pupils  and  teachers.  Among  these 
are  the  “ö”,  which  Russians  persistently  tend  to  palatalize,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  “h”  (one  of  several  sounds  with  no  Russian  equivalent).  At  no 
time  did  I  hear  a  Russian  pronounce  a  uvular  “r”  when  speaking  German. 

In  the  first-year  textbook,  for  example,  appear  such  words  as 
Arbeiterkinder,  Sowjetarmee,  der  Kolchos  (a  So\'iet  collective  farm), 
dor  Pioneer  (“Pioneers”  are  members  of  the  heavily  indoctrinated  youth 
organization),  and  others. 

O.  E.  Kudriavtseva,  R.  L.  Zlatogorskaia,  L.  M.  Strodt,  Deutsch 
für  die  VI.  Klasse.  Uehebnik  nemetskogo  iazyka  dlia  VI  klassa  (Moscow, 
1957),  p.  38.  Cf.  J.  and  W.  Grimm,  Deutsches  Wörterbuch,  I,  col.  536. 

D.  V.  Ivanov,  D.  A.  Shefer,  V.  A.  Shchegoleva,  Deutsch  für  die 
VII.  Klasse.  Uehebnik  nemetskogo  iazyka  (Moscow,  1947),  p.  39.  No 
such  etymology  is  mentioned  in  the  Grimms’  Deutsches  Wörterbuch,  IV, 
cols.  2060-2068,  however. 
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Mein  Vater  und  meine  Mutter  arbeiten  in  einem  Werk. 

Ich  hänge  daa  Bild  an  die  Wand. 

A  good  deal  of  class  time  is  taken  up  by  the  statement  of  rules  or  by 
dtuiled  grammatical  analysis  by  the  teacher. 

Pupik  are  given  many  exercises  of  the  “fill>in**  variety.  For 
example,  they  may  be  told  to  put  the  correct  article  in  front  of  each 

noun  in  such  sentences  as  “ _  Knabe  lernt”,  “ _  Kind 

malt”,  and  ” _ Karte  liegt  da”.  Their  grasp  of  German  syntax  is 

tested  by  asking  them  to  make  sentences  from  scrambled  sequences 
of  words  such  as  the  following: 

a)  gehen,  in,  die  Knaben,  und,  die  Mädchen,  die  Schule 

b)  fliegt,  daa  Flugzeug,  das  Dorf,  Uber 

By  the  second  year  pupils  are  being  instructed  to  find  all  modal 
auxiliaries  in  the  text  and  to  determine  their  number  and  person; 
to  negate  sentences;  to  put  sentences  into  the  plural  or  into  interrogative 
word  order.  Hiey  must  put  the  correct  form  of  the  personal  pronoun 
in  such  sentences  as  the  following: 

Verstehst  du _  (ich)? 

Er  bringt  _  (wir)  ein  gutes  Buch. 

or  to  supply  the  necessary  prepositions  in  sentences  like  these: 

Wir  kommen  _ dem  Wald. 

Er  war _ seinem  GroQvater  auf  dem  Lande. 

At  this  time  they  are  also  introduced  to  German  intonation  patterns, 
with  various  symbols  indicating  “main  stress”,  “supplementary  stress”, 
“small  pause  with  no  lowering  of  voice”  and  “longer  pause  with  lower¬ 
ing  of  voice”**. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  pupils  study  the  formation  of 
diminutives,  comparative  and  superlative  adjectives,  interrogative 
pronouns  and  adjectives.  They  do  exercises  involving  the  choice  of 
wenn  or  als.  They  are  required  to  know  when  an  infinitive  is  used 
with  zu  and  when  not.  They  may  be  asked  to 

Form  derivatives  nouns,  using  the  suffixes  -er,  -ung  and 

-heit,  from  the  following  words:  fischen,  versammeln. 


0.  E.  Kudriavtseva  et.  al,  op.  ctf.,  p.  9.  This  textbook  contains 
almost  forty  pages  of  concentrated  grammar  review  at  the  end  (pp. 
139-177). 
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siegen,  klar,  vorbereiten,  führen,  bewegen,  beobachten, 
and  gesund.*^ 

Instructions  acccmipanyinK  the  exercises  appear  more  and  more 
frequently  in  German. 

In  the  last  three  years  of  study  the  textbooks  are  used  in  coordina¬ 
tion  with  a  separate  grammar",  and  arc  almost  entirely  in  German 
except  for  translation  exercises  and  notes  explaining  idiomatic  ex- 
pressiom  and  subtle  points  of  grammar.  By  now  the  pupils  are  dealing 
with  the  subjunctive  mood,  the  pluperfect  tense,  problems  of  direct 
and  indirect  discourse,  or  analyzing  the  text  for  such  stylistic  devices 
as  epithets  and  metaphors.  They  arc  assigned  to  write  German 
sentences  containing  such  sophisticated  expressions  as  Achtung  ein¬ 
flößen,  das  erste  beste,  sich  auf  den  Weg  machen,  and  others". 

Some  language  specialists  in  America  recommend  against  using 
translation  exercises  —  particularly  translations  from  the  mother 
tongue  into  the  foreign  language  —  during  the  early  stages.  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  however,  this  type  of  exercise  enjoys  the  official 
blessing  of  the  ministries  of  education*",  and  both  translation  from 
German  to  Russian  and  Russian  to  German  are  used  extensively  from 
the  beginning.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  year  pupils  arc  translating 
into  Russian  such  sentences  as  these: 

Die  Sowjetarmee  schützt .  den  Frieden.  Die  Pioniere 
rufen:  “Es  lebe  die  Sowjetarmeei”  Sie  singen  Friedens- 
lieder,  etc. 

Materials  for  written  translation  are  selected  so  that  word  meaning 
and  syntax  “overlap”  as  much  as  possible  between  the  two  languages; 
other  written  materials  are  almost  all  of  the  “controlled”  or  “semi- 
controlled”  variety. 

Spoken  German  is  not  neglected  in  Soviet  classes,  but  the  methods 
differ  from  “oral-aural”  drills  advocated  by  some  American  language 
specialists.  Pupils  are  required  to  read  the  German  text  aloud  after 
they  have  heard  the  teacher  read  it.  They  answer  questions  based 

"  D.  V.  Ivanov  et  al,  op.  cit.,  26. 

This  grammar  is  N.  A.  Bergman  and  M.  D.  Natanson,  Grammatika 
nemetHkogo  iazyka  (9th  ed.;  Moscow,  1958),  295  pp. 

K.  M.  Pogodilov,  I.  V.  Rakhmanov,  Deutsch.  Nemetskii  lazyk. 
Uchehnik  dlia  10  klassa  srednei  shkoly  (Moscow,  1957),  p.  80. 

Programma  srednei  shkoly,  pp.  6,  12. 
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on  the  text  which  the  teacher  puts  to  them  in  German.  Sometimes, 
for  variety,  the  teacher  will  use  a  sort  of  free-wheeling  “round-robin" 
type  of  exercise,  calling  on  one  pupil  to  ask  another  pupil  a  question 
in  German,  based  on  the  text  or  some  general  topic:  “Hast  du  eine 
Katze?”  or  “Wo  sind  wir  jetzt?”  The  pupil  who  answers  the  question 
then  turns  and  asks  a  third  pupil  another  question,  and  so  on.  Ses¬ 
sions  of  this  sort  are  apt  to  produce  unexpected  answers,  resulting 
in  such  merriment  that  the  teacher  has  to  quiet  the  youngsters  down. 
Almost  every  lesson  calls  for  some  “controlled”  oral  translation.  A 
number  of  texts  are  in  the  fonn  of  dialogues  designed  for  con¬ 
versational  practice.  Poems,  songs,  and  short  prose  passages  are  assigned 
for  memorization.  Another  popular  device  is  to  “give  the  German 
names  of  the  objects  shown  in  the  pictures”^'  or  “compose  a  story 
based  on  the  pictures,”  with  honorable  mention  for  the  pupil  or  pupils 
composing  the  best  stories*^.  In  later  years  the  pupil  is  asked  to 
retell  the  textual  material  in  his  own  words,  according  to  an  outline 
or  “plan.”  All  German  teachers  appear  to  favor  mechanical  aids  for 
spoken  German:  records,  tapes,  and  pedagogical  movies.  These  devices 
are  discussed  in  professional  language  joumäls^^  and  are  employed  in 
the  Foreign  Language  Institute  in  Moscow  where  many  teachers  re¬ 
ceive  a  five-year  training  course  in  the  language  and  culture  of  their 
area**.  None  of  the  secondary  schools  which  I  visited  had  yet  ac¬ 
quired  any,  however. 

Written  exercises  and  drills  in  spoken  German  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  materials  contained  in  the  reading  texts.  Many  deal  with 
ideological  and  political  topics.  Quite  a  few  are  about  Lenin.  Lenin 
was,  of  course,  partly  German.  Although  his  mother  spoke  excellent 
German,  Lenin  was  dissatisfied  with  his  own  command  of  the 
language,  and  his  views  on  language  learning  and  study  habits  are 

-'  V.  M.  Grigor’eva  et.  al.,  op.  eit.,  p.  48. 

”  O.  E.  Kudriavtseva  et.  al.,  op.  eit.,  p.  43. 

**  A  number  of  such  articles  have  appeared  in  the  journal  Inontrann- 
ye  iazyki  v  shkoU,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  problems  of  foreijfn 
language  instruction  in  the  schools. 

For  a  survey  of  Soviet  teacher  training  institutions  and  their 
curricula  (including  fourteen  for  teaching  foreign  languages)  see 
Information  on  Education  around  the  World  (U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare),  No.  9  (December,  1958),  32  pp.,  an 
issue  devoted  to  “Progi'ams  in  Secondary  Teacher  Education  in  the 
USSR.” 
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recorded  in  one  of  the  texts^“.  Ernst  Thälmann  is  the  subject  of 
several  stories  and  essap.  There  are  some  selections  from  Anna 
Seghers’  writings.  Other  texts,  while  not  political,  are  didactic.  But 
tlie  majority  of  the  reading  materials,  especially  in  the  more  advanced 
textbooks,  come  from  the  German  classics  (Goethe,  Schiller,  Heine, 
the  brothers  Grimm)  or  deal  in  some  way  with  German  culture. 
The  tremendous  esteem  in  which  Soviet  Russians  hold  Mozart 
(“History  provides  no  other  example  of  such  dynamic  and  many- 
sided  genius  reaching  full  development  at  such  an  early  age")** 
is  reflected  in  these  textbooks.  Mozart,  indeed,  receives  much  more 
attention  than  Stalin.  The  only  text  concerned  with  Stalin,  ironically 
enough,  is  a  little  essay  by  the  late  dictator  on  the  virtues  of  modesty, 
as  exemplified  by  Lenin! 

Soviet  pedagogy  distinguishes  between  two  types  of  reading  in 
foreign  language  study:  “synthetic”  and  “analytical”*'.  Texts  employ¬ 
ed  for  “synthetic”  reading  contain  no  unfamiliar  words  or  construc¬ 
tions,  while  “analytical”  reading  introduces  new  words  and  construc¬ 
tions.  As  the  pupil  progresses,  he  does  more  and  more  “analytical” 
reading  on  his  own. 

The  State  Matriculation  Examinations  in  German,  taken  by 
pupils  at  the  end  of  the  ten-year  school  program,  consist  of  two 
parts.  The  first  part  involves  reading  and  translating  an  unfamiliar 
German  text,  with  dictionary.  The  second  part  may  loosely  be  defined 
as  “grammatical,”  requiring  pupils  to  answer  such  questions  as  the 
following: 

Find  in  the  text  nouns  in  various  cases  and  determine 
their  s^mtactical  role  in  the  given  sentences. 

Find  in  the  text  the  verbs;  determine  their  conjugation 
types.  Indicate  the  yieculiarities  of  the  strong  conjuga¬ 
tions  in  the  Präsens  and  the  Imperfekt. 

Find  in  the  text  subordinate  clauses,  supply  questions 
corresponding  to  them,  and  determine  their  types.  Name 
the  formal  characteristics  of  a  subordinate  clause. 

Find  in  the  text  the  Konjunktiv  in  indirect  discourse; 

*s  K.  M.  Pogodilov,  Deutsch  für  die  9.  Klasse.  Uchebnik  nemetskogo 
iazyka  dlia  IX  klcutsa  (7th  ed.;  Moscow,  1957),  p.  12-13. 

This  typical  quotation  is  from  the  Bol’shaia  Sovetskaia  Entsiklo- 
pediia,  Vol.  28  (Moscow,  1954),  p.  462. 

Programma  srednei  shkoly,  p.  9. 
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explain  the  tense  form  Konjunktiv  in  indirect  dis¬ 
course.** 

Such,  in  rough  outline,  is  the  present  (1958-59)  system  of  German 
bnguage  instruction  in  Soviet  ten-year  schools.  But  there  are  reasons 
to  believe  that  it  may  be  overhauled,  along  with  other  features  of 
Soviet  education,  in  the  large-scale  reforms  now  being  discussed**. 
Interesting  experiments  in  teaching  German  to  kindergarten  children 
have  been  going  on  since  1956  in  Novosibirsk,  a  large  city  east  of  the 
Urak,  and  excellent  results  are  reported*®.  There  is  little  complacency 
about  foreign  language  instruction.  I  heard  teachers  and  administrators 
express  dissatisfaction  on  scs’eral  points.  They  all  concede  that  the 
present  size  of  classes  (forty)  is  too  large  for  effective  teaching,  but 
their  principal  criticism  is  directed  at  a  more  basic  defect:  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  formal  analysis  (and  the  learning  of  unnecessary  technical 
terminology  which  it  requires)  at  the  expense  of  training  in  the 
spoken  language.  “Ever>’body  admits  that  our  system  of  teaching 
foreign  languages  is  unsuitable  and  does  not  justify  itself,"  wrote 
one  language  teacher  shortly  before  the  current  reform  discussions 
got  under  way*‘.  “Yet  no  practical  steps  for  modifying  this  system 
are  in  evidence  .  .  .  The  difficulty  is  that  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  here  amounts  simply  to  the  cramming  of  individual  words 
and  rules  of  grammar,  with  almost  no  practice  in  conversation  . . .  The 
Soviet  Union’s  international  ties  are  broadening,  and  our  lag  in  the 

*»  See  “Final  Examinations  in  the  Russian  Ten-Year  School”,  In¬ 
formation  on  Education  around  the  World  (U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare),  No.  6  (October,  1958),  pp.  23-25  for  sample 
examination  questions  in  German. 

*»  See  Khrushchev’s  proposals  “On  Strengthening  the  Ties  of  the 
Schools  with  Life  and  on  Further  Developing  the  Country’s  Public 
Education  System,”  in  Pravda,  Sept.  20,  p.  1,  and  the  Resolution  of  the 
Plenary  Session  of  the  Communist  Party  Central  Committee,  adopted 
November  12,  1958,  in  Pravda,  Nov.  14,  1958,  p.  1.  The  latter  refers 
in  its  eighteenth  paragraph  to  the  requirement  that  “the  study  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  must  be  radically  improved  in  schools  all  over  the 
country.” 

**  See  article  by  N.  Basova  in  UchiteVekaia  gazeta,  July  24,  1958, 
p.  3.  A  complete  translation  of  this  article  may  be  found  in  The  Current 
Digest  of  the  Sonet  Press,  Vol.  X,  No.  30  (Sentember  3.  1958),  pp.  31-32. 

KomsomoV shaia  pravda.  May  14,  1958,  p,  3.  This  article  also 
appears  in  translation  in  The  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  Vol. 
X,  No.  28  (August  20,  1958),  pp.  4-5. 
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study  of  foreign  languages  is  becoming  intolerable.”  I  heard  similar 
complaints  many  times.  .\n  instructor  at  the  Institute  of  Foreign 
Languages  in  Moscow  went  so  far  as  to  declare  (in  my  presence) 
that  students  coming  there  have  to  “start  from  scratch”  despite  their 
six  years  of  language  study  in  secondary  school.  Such  criticisms  seem 
exaggerated  to  me,  but  they  may  presage  substantial  changes  in  the 
theories  and  methods  of  teaching  German  and  other  languages  in  the 
ten-year  schools. 

How  should  one  interpret  the  tremendous  enrollment  of  Soviet 
children  in  German  language  courses?  I  believe  that  it  reflects  the 
profoundly  mixed  feelings  with  which  Soviet  Russians  regard  Ger¬ 
many  today.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  probably  no  place  in  the 
world  where  German  culture  and  technology  are  more  sincerely 
admired  than  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  educational  system 
itself  is  lai^ely  modeled  on  the  German.  Soviet  children  from  their 
earliest  years  learn  to  revere  the  names  of  Mozart,  Schiller,  Beethoven 
and  Goethe  —  not  to  mention  Marx  and  Engels.  Articles  in  Soviet 
scientific  journals  contain  numerous  footnotes  from  German  publica¬ 
tions,  and  we  may  assume  that  many  of  the  authors  learned  their 
German  in  the  ten-year  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  still  fear 
and  bitterness,  and  a  conviction  that  the  “German  question”  is  far 
from  settled.  One  sees  countless  delegations  of  young  East  Germans 
in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  today.  Communist  regimes  place  great 
hopes  in  their  heavily-indoctrinated  young  people.  Millions  of  youth¬ 
ful  Russians  know  German,  and  Russian  must  now  be  studied  as 
the  first  foreign  language  in  East  German  schools**.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Soviets  recognize  the  value  of  language  as 
a  tool  —  or  weapon  —  in  the  struggle  for  Germany’s  soul. 

University  of  Michigan 


The  Reuters  dispatch  concerning  this  Russian-language  require¬ 
ment  in  East  German  schools  may  be  found  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Jan.  26,  1959,  p.  3. 
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Armstrong,  Francis,  The  Hill  ScKiool,  Potts- 
town.  Pa. 

Arndt,  Karl  J.  R.,  Clark  U,  Worcester.  Mass. 

‘Arthur,  Ann,  U  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill.  N.C. 

Asmyto,  leva,  U  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C. 
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AHiInt,  Stuart,  Harvard  U,  Cambridga  38. 
Mass. 

AHStin,  Robert  C.,  Houghton  C,  Houghton, 
N.Y, 

Avery,  George  C.,  St.  Joseph's  C,  Phila* 


vary,  George  C. 
delphia  31,  Pa. 


■aacke,  Margareta  I.,  Purdue  U,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

■aak,  Leonhard,  C  of  Emporia,  Emporia, 
Kant. 

■aay,  Oirk,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

■abet,  Walter  A.,  Notre  Dame  C,  Staten 
Island.  N.Y. 

lack,  Emmon,  U  of  Chicago,  Chicago  37, 

III. 

Bachimont,  Otto  G.,  C  of  Puget  SoutkJ, 
Tacoma  6,  Wash. 

Baefcensteu,  R.  Elwood,  Centenary  Junior 
C,  Hackettstown,  N.J. 

Bacon,  Isaac.  U  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Baeckar,  Anne  F.,  U  of  Cincinnati,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  21,  Ohio 

Baer,  Katherine,  Barrington  H.S.,  Barrirsg- 
ton.  III. 

Baer,  Lydia,  Emer.,  Anna  Maria,  Fla. 

Baarg,  Gerhard,  Emer.,  305  E.  Seminary  St.. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 

Baarg,  Marjorie  (Mrs.),  DePauw  U,  Green¬ 
castle,  Ind. 

Baeumor,  Max  L.,  Northwestern  U,  Evans¬ 
ton,  III. 

Babe,  Barbara,  Luther  C.  Occorah,  Iowa 

Bahr,  Marie  A.,  Rufus  King  H.S.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis. 

Bair,  Raymond  L.,  Mercersburg  Academy, 
Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Baker,  Robert  A.,  Farmingdale  H.S.,  Farm- 
ingdale.  N.Y. 

Bakum,  Raisa  S.,  Hunter  C,  New  York  21, 
N.Y. 

Ballenger,  Sara  Elizabeth,  U  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman,  Okla. 

Bangert,  Charles  W.,  Miami  U,  Oxford. . 
Ohio 

Banta,  Frank  G.,  U  of  Illinois,  Urbane,  III. 

Barlag,  Roy,  St.  John's  C,  Winfield.  Kans. 

Bardon,  Laura  T.,  Central  H.S..  Superior, 
Wis. 

Barnstorff,  Hermann,  U  of  Missouri,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo. 

Barraclough,  Clifford  A.,  Oberlin  C,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio 

Barrett,  Gerta  B.  (Mrs.),  Austin  Junior  C. 
Austin.  Minn. 

Barry,  Rev.  William.  S.J..  Fairfield  C  Pre¬ 
paratory  School.  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Bartelmez,  Erminnie  H..  Western  Reserve 
U,  Cleveland  6.  Ohio 

Bartholomew,  Marguerite  (Mrs.).  Tennyson 
H.S.,  Hayward,  Calif. 

Bartsch,  Rose,  Wilmington  C,  Wilmington, 
Ohio 

Bartz,  Frank  J.,  Nicolet  H.S.,  Milwaukee  17, 
Wis. 

Baskin,  Wade,  Southern  State  C,  Magnolia, 
Ark. 

Basy,  Arthur  W.  L.,  Germantown  Academy, 
Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

Batchelder,  Peter  H.,  Bowdoin  C.  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Me. 

Battenberg.  Roy,  St.  Louis  Country  Day 
School,  St.  Louis  14.  Mo. 

Bauer,  Rev.  Boniface  A.,  Belmont  Abbey  C, 
Belmont,  N.C. 

Bauer,  Joseph,  Lakeland  C,  Plymouth,  Wis. 

Bauke,  Joseph  P.,  Columbia  U,  New  York 
27.  N.Y. 


Bauman,  Dennis  H..  Lake  Forest  Academy, 
Lake  Forest.  III. 

Bauman,  Harold,  State  U  of  Iowa.  Iowa 
City,  la. 

Baumann,  Carl,  Pomona  C.  Claremont.  Calif. 

Baumgaertal,  Gerhard.  U  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia  4.  Pa. 

Bau^,  Frieda  B..  Emer.,  1728  E.  Third  St., 
Loth)  Beach  12.  Calif. 

Bayarschmldt,  Carl  F.,  Columbia  U,  New 
York  27.  N.Y. 

Baysdorfer,  Lloyd  G.,  Oaklarxf  Junior  C, 
Oakland  9,  Calif. 

Beam,  C.  Richard.  Pennsylvania  State  U. 
University  Park,  Pa. 

Beamish,  Robert  L.,  Purdue  U,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Beasley,  Shubael  T.,  Jr..  C  of  Charleston. 
Charleston,  S.C. 

Beatle,  Alfred  W..  McClatchy  H.S..  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif. 

Beaudry,  Charles  E.,  Pan  American  C.  Edirt- 
burg,  Tex. 

Beberfall,  Lester,  Pan  American  C,  Edin¬ 
burg,  Tex. 

Becbteft,  George  Eric,  Regis  C,  Denver  1 1 , 
Colo. 

Beck,  Frances,  U  of  Colorado.  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Beck,  Margot,  Richmond  Hill  H.S.,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

‘Beckman,  Gail,  125  Kennedy  Lane.  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Beerbaum,  Alfred  W.,  U.S.  Army  Dep.  Edu¬ 
cation  Gp..  APO  164.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Beers,  Eleanor  M.  Youngstown  Rayen  H.S., 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Begun,  Arrxsld  Ellis,  Lane  Technical  H.S.. 
Chicago  18.  III. 

Beharrlell,  Frederick  J.,  Indiana  U,  Bloom¬ 
ington.  Ind. 

Behrendt,  Erwin  R.,  Marquette  U.  Milwau¬ 
kee  3  Wis 

*Bahkar,‘  Hugo,  U  of  Oregon.  Eugene.  Oreg. 

Beleckas,  Rev.  Joseph  P.,  S.J.,  Loyola  U. 
Chicago  26,  III. 

Ball,  Charles  H.,  University  H.S.,  Minne¬ 
apolis  14,  Minn. 

Bell,  Clair  Hayden.  Emer.,  U  of  California, 
Berkeley  4,  Calif. 

Bell,  Jean  E.,  San  Diego  H.S..  San  Diego  3. 
Calif. 

Beilin,  Robinson  O..  Cranston  H.S..  Crans¬ 
ton,  R.l. 

Belle,  Mary  (Mrs.),  Bakersfield  H.S..  Bakers¬ 
field.  Calif. 

Bender,  Elizabeth  H.  (Mrs.),  Goshen  C, 
Goshen,  IrKl. 

Bender,  Mary  Eleanor,  Goshen  C.  Goshen, 
Ind. 

Beniamin,  Miriam  (Mrs.),  1615  Dunsmuir, 
Los  Arxjeles  19.  Calif. 

Benson,  Gertrude  G.  (Mrs.).  Western  Reserve 
U.  Cleveland  9,  Ohio 

Benton,  Bessie  A.  (Mrs.),  Emer..  Bayfield, 
Wis. 

Berg,  Kurt  N..  Hamline  U,  St.  Paul  4.  Minn. 

Berg,  Maximilian,  St.  Mary's  C.  Moraga, 
Calif. 

Bergel,  Alice  R.  (Mrs.).  Los  Angeles  City 
C.  Los  Angeles  22,  Calif. 

Bergel.  Kurt,  Chapman  C,  Los  Angeles  29, 
Calif. 

Berger,  Anne  H.,  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  New  Yortc  1 1 .  N.Y. 

Berger,  Dorothea  (Mrs.),  New  York  U,  New 
York  3.  N.Y. 

Bergethon,  K.  Roald,  Lafayette  C.  Easton. 
Pa. 
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B«ni«r4,  Rudolf  K.,  U  of  Kant«  City. 
Kant«  City  10.  Mo. 

■aniard,  Waitar.  Bro^vn  Tachnkal  H.S.. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Banid,  Clifford  A..  PrirKtton  U.  Princaton, 
NJ. 

BanMr,  Carl  E..  W«t  Saneca  Caniral  H.S.. 
Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Battiafc.  l-ialerte  J.  P.,  Paina  C.  Auoutta.  Ga. 
Bamt,  Mariorie  G.  A..  Elmira  C.  Elmira. 
N.Y. 

Barry,  Chari«  E..  The  Hotchkiu  School. 
Lakavilla.  Conn. 

Baadak,  Vladimir,  Wayna  Slate  U,  Detroit 
2.  Mich. 

Bkkftad,  Holden  B.,  Norwich  U,  Northfield. 
Vt. 

Biarmaan,  Carl  O..  DaWitt  Clinton  H.S., 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Blorwitcb.  Paul.  Onteora  Central  School. 
Boiceville.  N.Y. 

Blafaiib«h.  Adelaide  M..  Maditon  H.S.. 
Roctmter  II.  N.Y. 

Blaalaw,  Franc«  M..  Portland  H.S..  Port¬ 
land.  Me. 

Blya,  A.  E..  U  of  Kentucky.  Lexington. 

Büd.'^’j.  K.  L..  Wayna  State  U.  Detroit  2. 
Mich. 

Bird.  Georo?  Kurtz.  Noble  and  Greenough 
School.  Dedham.  M«j. 

Birluaai«,  Emma  Mane  (Mri.).  U  of  Min- 
netota.  Minnaapolit.  Minn. 

BMuwr,  Elsa  M..  Luther  Imtitute.  Chicago 
6.  III. 

BItcliaH,  Elizabeth  M..  W«hington  H  S.. 
W«hington.  N.J. 

Bittall,  Clara  L..  Emer.,  319  Harvard  Ave., 
Claremont.  Calif. 

Bitter,  Ada  KIctt  (Mn.),  Vattar  C,  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.Y. 

Bithar,  Philip  S.,  Colby  C,  Waterville.  Me. 
Blacfc^l,  Eric  A.,  Cornell  U,  Ithaca.  N.Y. 
Blair,  Anna  L..  Emer.,  Southwnt  Mittouri 
State  C,  Springfield  4,  Mo. 

Blaitdell.  Fmter  W..  Jr.,  Indiana  U,  Bloom- 
irsgtorv  Ind. 

Blake,  George  H..  Marietta  C.  Marietta. 
Ohio 

Blank.  Juliana.  Mary  Bradford  H.S..  Kenosha. 
Wis. 

Blankenagal,  John  C..  Emer..  Wnleyan  U. 
Middletown.  Conn. 

Blasckka,  Charlotte  H.  (Mrs.).  George 
School.  George  School.  Pa. 

Blaiitk,  Henrv.  Stanford  U.  Stanford.  Calif. 
Blimbarg.  Alfred  A..  Middlebury  C.  Middlc- 
bury,  Vt. 

Blood.  Harriet  M..  Rome  Free  Academy. 
Rome.  N.Y. 

Bloom«,  Barbara,  Willmar  H.S.,  Witimar, 
Minn. 

Blabm,  Heinz,  Yale  U,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Blume,  Albert  M.  K.,  Bucknell  U.  Lewis- 
burg.  Pa. 

Blume,  Bernhard,  Harvard  U,  Cambridge  38, 
Mass. 

Blumenfeld,  Ann,  Louisburg  C.  Louisburg, 
N.C. 

Bobatsky,  Victor,  Polytechnic  Inst,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Brooklyn  I,  N.Y. 

Bobotek,  Beatrice  Sternberg  (Mrs.),  U  of 
Illinois.  Urbana.  III. 

Beckmann,  Dorothy  (Mrs.),  Coe  C.  Cedar 
Rapids.  Iowa 

Bock.  Emma  F.  (Mrs.),  Hamilton  H.S.,  Ham¬ 
ilton.  Ohio 

Bedanstein,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.),  Pennsylvania 
State  U,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

Boeninqer,  Helmut  R.,  Stanford  U.  Stanford. 
Calif. 


Bearsma,  Ralph.  Virginia  Episcopal  School. 
LyrKhburg.  Va. 

Baasebo,  Albert  Wilhelm,  Em«.,  506  Mor¬ 
ris  Ave.,  Boonton,  N.J. 

*Bobdan,  Natalia.  U  of  Da(aw«e.  Newark, 
Del. 

Bohm,  G«trude  (Mrs.),  Bennett  C,  Mill- 
brook.  N.Y. 

Bohnlnf,  Elizabeth  E.  (Mrs.),  U  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Newark,  Del. 

Babr,  Dorothy  H.  (Mrs.),  Sacramento  Junior 
C.  Sacramento.  Calif. 

BolMta,  Elfriede  F.,  Thom«  T.  Jefferson 
H.S..  Elizabeth.  N.J. 

*Banawltz,  Achim.  Prirsceton  U,  Princaton. 
N.J. 

Boney,  Elaine  Emesette.  Tex«  Techrtolooical 
C.  Lubbock.  Tex. 

Bonnin,  Gunther  M.,  U  of  Ousensland. 
Brisbane.  Australia 

Banvincin,  El^,  Senior  H.S.,  Wausau.  Wis. 
Borden,  Chari«  E.,  U  of  British  Columbia, 
VarKouv«,  B.C. 

Bom.  Jurgen,  M«quette  U,  Milwaukee  3, 
Wis. 

Bom,  Warren,  Maine  Township  H.S..  D« 
Plain«.  III. 

Boretto,  Valentin.  Phillips  Exeter  Acad., 
Exeter,  N.H. 

B«s,  Anita  B.,  E«tern  H.S..  Middletown, 
Ky. 

Bourgeois,  Joseph  E..  Xavier  U,  Cincinnati 
7.  Ohio 

Boursy,  Alfred  V.,  C  of  the  Holy  CrMs, 
Worc«ter,  Ma«. 

Bowen,  Marjorie  Percy  (Mrs.).  Public 

Schools.  W«hirKjton  7.  D.C. 

Bowerman,  Paul,  California  Inst,  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Puadena.  Calif. 

Boyd,  Laura  A.,  Emer.,  250  College  Ave., 
Holland,  Mich. 

Boynton.  M,  Louise,  Youngstown  Raven 
H.S..  Youngstown  Ohio 
Braasch.  Theodor  William,  W«tem  Reserve 

II.  Cleveland  6.  Ohio 

Bracken,  Edward  B..  Clairton  H.S..  Clairton, 
Pa. 

von  Bradish,  jMeph  A..  Emer.,  29  Parma 
Rd..  Island  Park,  N.J.  _  ,  , 

Bradley,  Francis  W..  Em«.,  4250  St.  Clair 
Dr..  Columbia,  S.C. 

Braoetll,  Lazetta  Gehm  (Mrs.),  Valley  Stream 
North  H.S..  Valiev  Stream.  N.Y. 
*Brammcr,  Ursula  G.  (Mrs.),  U  of  Missouri. 

Columbia.  Mo.  _  ...  . 

Brandon,  Wallace  R..  Gallaudet  C.  W«h- 
inoton.  D.C.  .  _  _  . 

Brandt,  Thom«  O..  Col«ado  C.  Col«ado 
Sprirtgs.  Colo.  _ 

Brau«,  Mrs.  Alfred.  410  Patterson  PI.. 

Chapel  Hall.  N.C.  ^ 

Brauer,  John  A..  Evanston  Township  H.5.. 

Evanston.  III.  .  .  . 

Braun.  Frank  X.,  U  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arb«. 

Mich.  „  ^ 

Braun.  Wilhelm,  U  of  Roctwsfer.  Roch«ter 
20  N.Y. 

Braunfeld.  Johanna  (Mrs.).  U  of  Illinois. 

Br«ar,  Ines.  Hunter  C.  New  Y«k  21.  N.Y. 
Brearlev,  D«othv  (Mrs.),  Juni«  H.S.  No. 
10.  Clifton.  N.J. 

Brelsacker,  Ernst,  Woman's  C  of  the  U  of 
North  Cvolina.  Greensb«o.  N.C. 

Brekke,  Arne.  U  of  Chicago.  Chicago  37. 

III. 

Breitenbucher,  Jacqu«  R.,  Miami  U,  Ox- 
f«d.  Ohio 

Breitenkamp.  Edward  C..  A.  and  M.  C  of 
Tex«.  College  Station.  Tex. 
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■rMMT,  Barnard  J.,  Lena  Island  U,  Brook¬ 
lyn  1.  N.Y. 

Bronnaina«,  Foitar  Eugana,  Panont  C. 
Fairfiald,  Iowa 

Branwar,  Thaodora  j.,  S.M.,  St.  Mary's  U. 
San  Antonio  I,  Tax. 

Bratlin,  Margarat  (Mrs.).  Baldwin  H.S..  Bald¬ 
win,  N.Y. 

Brawstar,  Robart  Riggs,  Earlham  C,  Rich¬ 
mond.  Ind. 

BrMga,  Rabacca  (Mrs.),  Naw  Utracht  H.S.. 
Brooklyit.  N.Y. 

Brits.  Alois  P.,  Mountain  Iron  H.S.,  Moun¬ 
tain  Iron,  Mirwi. 

BfoaÄaiit,  Marian  M.  E..  Glarts  Falls  H.S., 
Gians  Falls.  N.Y. 

Braadbant,  Thomas  L,  U  of  California, 
Rivarsida,  Calif. 

Brykin,  JiMith  (Mrs.),  Gaorga  Washington 

M. S..  Naw  York.  N.Y. 

Brakaw,  Halan  S.  (Mrs.).  Rilav  H.S..  South 
Barfd.  Ind. 

Braaha,  Francis  J.,  Ill,  U  of  Virginia.  Char- 
lottasvilla,  Va. 

*  Brooks,  Blossom,  North  Syracuse  Central 

H.S.,  North  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

Broama,  Christine.  Wesleyan  C.  Macon.  Ga. 
Brother  Carl,  C.F.X.,  Cardiff  Hayes  H.S.. 
New  York  51.  N.Y. 

Brother  DooatMS,  C.F.X.,  Archbishop  Stap- 
inac  H.S..  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Brother  Eadbort,  W.  F^iladalphia  Catholic 
H.S..  Philadalphia  39.  Pa. 

Brotbar  F.  Jasaok  QähNi,  La  Salle  C,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  41,  Pa. 

Brother  Gregonr,  F.S.C.,  Mantiattan  C,  New 
York  71,  N.Y. 

Brother  Jolm,  C.FJ(.,  Mt.  St.  Joseph's  H.S. 
Baltimore  29,  Md. 

Brown,  Rev.  Aridrew,  Roman  Catholic  H.S.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brown,  F.  Andrew,  Grinnell  C,  Grinnell, 
Iowa 

Brown,  Donald  G.,  Garfield  H.S..  Garfield. 

N. J. 

Brown,  John  Harrison,  Goucher  C,  Towsog 

4.  Md. 

Brown,  J.  Lawton,  Council  Rock  H.S.,  New¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Brown,  Louisa,  Amherst  Senior  H.S..  Snyder, 
N.Y. 

Browne,  Richard  J.,  Pennsylvania  State  U, 
University  Park,  Pa. 

Browning,  Robert  M..  Hamilton  C,  Clinton, 
N.Y. 

*  Bruce.  James  C.,  U  of  Chicago,  Chicago 

37.  III. 

Bruck,  Esther,  Washington  Missionary  C, 
Washington  l2,  D.C 

Bruhn.  Joachim,  U  of  Maryland.  College 
Park,  Md. 

Brundrett,  Ralph  B.,  Jr.,  Bradley  U,  Peoria, 
III. 

Brunlng,  Peter,  Indiana  State  Teachers  C, 
Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

Brunson,  Virginia  (Mrs).  Butler  U,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Bub,  Douglas  F.,  U  of  South  Carolina. 
Columbia  1,  S.C. 

Buchanan,  Charles  D.,  Alfred  U,  Alfred, 
N.Y. 

Buchtarfcirchen,  Erich,  Niagara  U,  Niagara 
University,  N.Y. 

Buck,  George  C.,  U  of  Washington,  Seattle 

5.  Wash. 

Buehne,  Sheema  Z.  (Mrs.),  The  Baldwin 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Buerger,  Laura,  East  H.S.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Buffington,  Albert  F.,  Pennsylvania  State 
U,  University  Park,  Pa. 


BuNer,  Beatrice  R.  (Mrs.),  LawrerKe,  H.S., 
LawrerKe  Kans. 

*Burch,  John  William,  Syracuse  U,  Syra¬ 
cuse  10.  N.Y. 

Burgderf,  Lucille  (Mrs.),  U  of  Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee  1 1 ,  Wis. 

Burgevin.  Carolirte  L..  Port  Chester  H.S.. 
Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

*Burke,  Herta  (Mrs.),  U  of  Perwwylvania. 
Philadel^ia  4.  Pa. 

Bu^,  William  Leslie.  Harding  C,  Searcy, 
Ark. 

Burkett,  Mary  A.,  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  H.S., 
Rochester  10,  N.Y. 

Burkhard,  Arthur,  Enter.,  10  Farwell  Place, 
Cambridge  38.  Mass. 

Burkhard,  Trtgrid  (Mrs.),  Walton  H.S.,  New 
York  68.  N.Y. 

Bume,  Rev.  Martin  J.,  O.S.B.,  St.  Benedict's 
Prep.  School.  Newark  2.  N.J. 

Burxie,  J.  A.,  U  of  Kansas.  Lawrence.  Kans. 
Buschmann,  August,  Bates  C.  Lewiston. 
Me. 

Butler,  Rev.  John  W.,  SJ.,  Fairfield  Prep. 

School.  Fairfield,  Conn. 

*  Butterwerth.  Dorothy.  Hunter  C.  New 
York  21,  N.Y. 


Caldwell.  Colonel  Virgil  E..  Northwest  Clas¬ 
sen  H.S..  Oklahoma  CiN.  Okla. 

’Calbeon,  Maridale  J..  711  Grizxly  Peak 
Blvd.,  Berkeley  8.  Calif. 

Campbell,  Adelheid  W.  (Mrs.),  Junior  H.S., 
Oceanside.  N.Y. 

Ca|)^,  Edith,  Hunter  C.  New  York  21, 

do  CaMa,  A.  George,  Jr..  Corrtell  U.  Ithaca. 
N.Y. 

‘Cardew,  Angelika  (Mrs.),  U  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Carew,  Elizabeth,  Summit  H.S.,  Summit, 
N.J. 

Cardinal,  Clive  H.,  U  of  Manitoba,  Winni¬ 
peg.  Man. 

Carlson,  Signe,  Hoover  H.S..  San  Diego  15, 
Calif. 

Carmedy,  Hildegard  H.  (Mrs.).  Hall  H.S.. 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Carpenter,  C.  Whitney,  II,  New  York  U, 
New  York  53,  N.Y. 

Carpenter,  Fred  D..  Emer.,  U  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Carrell,  Ibelma,  Mississippi  State  C  for 
Women,  Columbus.  Miss. 

Carstens,  Ellen  R.,  Wausau  Junior  H.S., 
Wausau.  Wis. 

Carter,  Boyd  G.,  U  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln  8. 
Nebr. 

Carter,  H.  Adams,  Milton  Academy,  Milton 
86.  Mass. 

Cartwright,  Richard,  William  C,  Williams- 
town.  Mass. 

Cary,  John  R.,  Haverford  C.  Haverford.  Pa 

Caryl.  Warren  H.,  LawrerKe  C.  Appleton 
Wis. 

Caspar,  Jacob  W.,  Nazareth  C,  Nazareth. 
Mich. 

Cass,  Walter  J.,  Bradford  Durfee  C  of 
Tech.,  Fall  River.  Mass. 

Cassell,  Katherine  T.  (Mrs.).  Emer.,  825 
Winctmter  Ave.,  Elizabeth  3,  N..J. 

Cassirer,  Sidonie  (Mrs.),  Mt.  Holyoke  C, 
South  Hadley.  Mass. 

Cast,  G.  C.,  (Emer.),  LawrerKe  C.  Appleton, 
Wis. 

Cates,  Paul,  East  Vassalboro,  Maine 

Cavanaugh,  Emily  M.,  Troy  H.S..  Troy,  N.Y. 
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CwrliUMj  Gaorg«  L.,  Pacific  Union  C,  Ang* 
wiiv  Calif. 

Cliaailar,  Richard  C..  Southwatfam  Louisi¬ 
ana  Intf.,  Lafavatte,  La. 

Chagakar,  Raghunath.  S.P.  Collaga.  Poona 
2.  India 

‘CbaggaM,  Allan  H..  U  of  North  Carolina. 
Chaoal  Hill.  N.C. 

CliaaaHaf.  Herman  G..  Rivardall  H.S..  Ora- 
dall.  N.J. 

Chkfc,  Edion  M.,  U  of  California.  River- 
tide,  Calif. 

Chitfcai«,  Coming.  Deerfield  Acad..  Dear- 
field.  Matt. 

Chiilielw,  Hulda  H..  Ventura  C.  Ventura. 
Calif. 

Chrfttonte«.  Ervin  P.,  Kilgore  C.  Kilgore. 

ClnircMH,  Frederick  1.,  Hofttra  C.  Hemp- 
tfead.  N.Y. 

Chtaatat,  K.  Claude.  C  Mitericordia.  Dallas. 
Pa. 

Clarii.  Ben.  U  of  Minnesota.  Minneagoli« 
14.  Minn. 

Oaifc.  fiieuie  H.  (Mrs.),  U  of  Southern 
California.  Lot  Angelet  7.  Calif. 

Oatk.  Richard  A.,  Waltham  H.S..  Waltham. 

dark.  Richard  C.,  U  of  PetvMvIvania.  Phil¬ 
adelphia  4,  Pa. 

Clark.  William  H..  Jr.,  U  of  Rochester, 
Rochester  20.  N.Y. 

CNm.  William  P.,  U  of  Colorado.  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Cleat,  Robert,  Plainfield  H.S.,  Plainfield. 
N.J. 

Oiivar.  Esther  M..  Blue  Island  H.S..  Blue 
Island.  III. 

Ceates.  Marv  Weld.  Lakewood  H.S..  Lake- 
wood  7,  Ohio 

Cobb.  Dorothy  Haraon  (Mrs.).  Perth  Amboy 
H.S..  Perth  Amboy.  N.J. 

Ceeaen.  F.  E..  U  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel 
Hill.  N.C. 

CeHmaii,  Bertha  Reed.  Emer.,  26  Hollit  St., 
Newton  M.  Mats. 

Cebea,  Fritz  G..  Purdue  U.  Lafayette.  Ind. 

Ceba,  Heinz.  Battin  H.S..  Elizabeth.  N.J. 

Celm,  Hilda  D..  Swarthmore  C.  Swarthmore. 
Pa. 

Celby,  Thomas  Edward.  III.  Columbia  U, 
New  York  27.  N.Y. 

CeMitz.  Cart.  Wayne  State  U.  Detroit  2. 
Mich. 

Celewaii.  Clement  Jack.  Arthur  Johnson 
Regional  H.S..  Clark.  N.J. 

Caleaia«,  Joseph  T.,  St.  Bonaventure  U.  St. 
Bonaventure.  N.Y. 

CelHiis,  Elly  Wilbert  (Mrs.).  San  Francisco 
State  C.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

CaHlm,  Rev.  Michael.  O.S.B..  C>elbarton 
School,  Morristown.  N.J. 

Comant.  Grace  Patricia.  Miss  Porter's 
School.  Farmington.  Corvi. 

Cewdeyanwls.  George  E..  St.  Peter's  C. 
Jersey  City  6.  N.J. 

Cook,  Martha  A.,  Gerteva  C.  Beaver  Falls. 
Pa. 

Cook.  Rita  S.  (Mrs.).  U  of  Maryland.  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md. 

Cooper,  Danielle  Chavy  (Mrs.).  Immaculate 
Heart  C.  Los  Angeles  27.  Calif. 

Coover,  Ruth  H.  (Mrs.).  Grossmont  H.S.. 
Grossmont.  Calif. 

Corcoran,  Mary  Morrison  (Mrs.),  Vassar  C. 
Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 

Cordellns,  Henry  F.,  Pasadena  City  C,  Pas¬ 
adena.  Calif. 

Cordes,  Henry  M.,  Maryvale  H.S.,  Cheek- 
towaga,  N.Y. 


Comette,  J.  C.,  Jr.,  Austin  C,  Sherman. 
Tez. 

Cosentini,  Denise  A.  (Mrs.),  Junior  H.S.  74, 
Flushinq,  N.Y. 


Cetwer,  Lillian  D.  (Mrs.),  Orange  County 
Community  C,  Middletown,  N.Y. 
Candenbeve,  Bay  Frances  (Mrs.).  Ethel 
Walker  School.  Simsbury.  Corwi. 

Conrant,  Harold  S.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Cewssens,  Prudent  C..  St.  Ambrose  C.  Dav¬ 
enport.  Iowa 

Covington,  Maior  James  M..  15)3  Long¬ 
fellow  St.,  Hyattsville,  Md. 

Cowie,  Murray  A.,  U  of  British  Columbia. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Crepean,  Thomas.  Fairview  Junior  H.S..  St. 
Paul.  Minn. 

Cress,  Allan  M..  Municipal  U  of  Wichita. 
Wichita  14,  Kans. 

Crichton,  Mary  C.,  U  of  Michigan.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Crosby,  Donald.  Indiana  U,  Bloomington. 
Ind. 

‘Crontkamol,  Gloria.  Temple  U,  Philadelphia 
22.  Pa. 

Cniic,  Radojka  (Mrs.).  Cathedral  School  of 
St.  Mary.  Garden  City.  N.Y. 

Cnmmlngs,  Robert  L.,  26  Henrydale  Ave., 
(ireenville,  S.C. 

Cnnz,  Dieter,  Ohio  State  U,  Columbus  tO. 
Ohio 

Curts,  Paul  H.,  Emer.,  Bridgehampton.  Long 
Island.  N.Y. 


Dabrkighans,  Erhard.  Wayne  State  U.  De¬ 
troit  2,  Mich. 

Dahme,  Lena  F.,  Hunter  C.,  New  York  21, 
N.Y. 

Daley,  Eugene  F.,  Newburyport  HS..  New- 
buryport.  Mass. 

Danoff,  Alexartder  P.,  U  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Durham.  N.H. 

Danger,  Lawrence  H.,  St.  Procopius  C,  Lisle. 


III. 


Darmstadter,  Karl  D..  Howard  U,  Washing- 
»0"  '•  D.C.  ^  ^ 

Dauer,  Dorothea  W.,  Monmouth  C.  West 
Long  Branch,  N.J. 

Davlau,  Donald  G..  U  of  California.  River¬ 
side.  Calif. 

Davis,  Glenn  M..  Albany  H.S.,  Albany  3. 
N.Y. 

Davis,  Mary  Catherine,  U  of  Oregon. 
Eugene,  Oreg. 

Dawson.  Eugene  K.,  John  Adams  H.S., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

DeBareza,  Alice  (Mrs.).  Oshkosh  State  C, 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Decker,  Hermann  T.,  Eastern  New  Mexico 
U.  Portales.  N.M. 

Dedrick,  Dwain.  Glenbrook  H.S..  North¬ 
brook.  III.  ..  _ 

Degener,  Carl  Theodore.  Pikeville  C.  Pike- 
ville,  Ky. 

Dehorn,  William.  Marquette  U,  Milwaukee 
3.  Wis.  .  . 

Deinert,  Herbert,  Wesleyan  U,  Middletown, 

DeLand,  Graydon  S..  Florida  State  U,  Talla¬ 
hassee.  Fla. 

DeLlma.  Kathryn  N.  (Mrs.),  Syracuse  U, 
Syracuse  10,  N.Y. 

Demetz.  Peter,  Yale  U.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Demmer,  Juanita  L..  Northwest  Nazarenc 
C.  Nampa.  Ida.  .  .  . 

DeuHch,  Sabrina  (Mrs.).  Shaker  Heights 
H.S.,  Shaker  Heights  20.  Ohio 
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Ocvlin,  John  J.,  Jr.,  Fordham  U,  Bronx  58, 
N.Y. 

Dotrlln,  Juitin«  M.,  Lawrence  H.S..  Lawr¬ 
ence.  Mau. 

DeVelld,  Walter  L..  Kent  State  U,  Kent. 
Ohio 

OeVrte«,  Louit,  Emer.,  Iowa  State  C,  Ama«. 
Iowa 

*l>aw,  Deborah  S.,  U  of  Minrteiota.  Mlnne- 
t^li>  14,  Minn. 

Dick,  Emit  S.,  Montana  State  U,  Miuoula, 
Mont. 

‘Dlckatit,  David  B.,  Princeton  U,  Princeton. 
N.J. 

Mckfon.  Colonel  Paul.  U  of  Maryland, 
Munich  BrarKh,  APO  407,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Dleckniann,  Liselotte.  Washirtgton  U,  St. 
Louit  5.  Mo. 

’Dietrich.  Käthe,  Northwestern  U.  Evans¬ 
ton,  III. 

Dicx,  Martha  (Mrs.),  Bryn  Mawr  C,  Bryn 
Mawr.  Pa. 

Dilkay,  Marvin  C.,  Lake  Forest  C,  Lake 
Forest,  Ml. 

Dinter,  Bernard  F.,  Boys'  School,  Shawni- 
gan  Lak^  B.C. 

DIsmukes,  C.  J.,  North  Georgia  C,  Dahlon- 
ega,  Ga. 

DItgue,  Elwood,  Wilkes  C,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Deabel,  Marilyn  L.,  Duquesne  H.S..  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Pa. 

Deepper,  Paul  W.,  Miami  U.  Oxford.  Ohio 
Doappner,  Brigitte  E.  (Mrs.),  Arcadia  H.S., 
Arcadia,  Calif. 

Dolbeo,  Myrtle  E..  Emer.,  1301  Rhode 
Island  St.,  LawrerKe,  Kant. 

Dolder,  Emma  (Mrs.),  Emerson  H.S.,  Union 
City,  N.J. 

Dolton,  Mary  A.  (Mrs.),  Weehawken  H.S., 
Weehawken,  N.J 

Domroese,  Fred  C..  405  Meadows  Ave., 
Crawfordsvillo,  Ind. 

Domsch,  Rev.  John  T.,  St.  Paul's  C,  Con¬ 
cordia,  Mo. 

Donnelly,  D^ald  F.,  Will  C.  Crawford  H.S., 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Domtee,  M.  Louise.  Emer..  290  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  74,  Mast. 
Dossenbach,  Helen,  66  N.  James  St.,  Hazle¬ 
ton.  Pa. 

Downs,  Lynwood,  U  of  Minnesota,  Minne¬ 
apolis  14,  Minn. 

Drapatln,  Robert  E.,  Crosby  H.S.,  Water- 
bury.  Conn. 

Drean,  Dorothy  D.,  (Mrs.),  Denby  H.S.. 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Drexel,  Henry  W.,  U.  S.  Naval  Acad.,  An¬ 
napolis,  Md. 

Drexl,  Hildegarde  K..  Harvard  U,  Cambridge 
38.  Mass. 

Drummond,  Robert  H.,  Oberlin  C.  Oberlin, 
Ohio 

‘Duff,  Jessie  L.,  U  of  Minnesota,  Minne¬ 
apolis  14,  Minn. 

Dufner,  Rev.  Engelbert,  St.  John's  U,  Col- 
legeville,  Minn. 

Dufner,  Max,  U  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Duqan,  John  L.,  Jr.,  114  Hudson  Dr., 
Toronto  7,  Ont. 

‘Dunham,  Sheldon.  Jr..  U  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

Dunham,  T.  Chadbourne,  Wesleyan  U,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Conn. 

Dunnlngton,  G.  Waldo,  Northwestern  State 
C.  Natchitoches,  La. 

Dunphy,  Rose  (Mrs.),  Rutherford  H.S.. 
Rutherford,  N.J. 


Ounton,  A.  A.,  Prairie  View  A.  and  M.  C, 
Prairie  View,  Tex. 

‘Duroche,  Leonard  L,  Stanford  U.  Stan¬ 
ford.  Calif. 

Dutel,  John  P.,  Sequoia  H.S..  Redwood  City. 
Calif. 

DuVal,  F.  Alan.  Cornell  C.  Mt.  Vernon. 
Iowa 

Dveretiky,  Edward,  The  Rise  Institute. 
Houston.  Tex. 

Dyck,  Martin,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich. 

Dyck,  Wilhelm.  Waterloo  C.  Waterloo.  Ont. 


Eastwood,  Hilda  H.  (Mrs.),  Fordson  H.S., 
Dearborn,  Mich. 

Eaton.  Frank  F..  Portland  State  C,  Port¬ 
land,  Oreg. 

Eaton,  Robert  E..  Germantown  Friends 
School,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

Ebeike,  John  F.,  Wayne  State  U,  Detroit  2. 
Mich. 

‘Eberwine,  John  L..  U  of  Michigan.  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich. 

Eckfeldt,  Florence  P.,  Amursdsen  H.S.,  Chi¬ 
cago  25,  III. 

Edse,  llsedore  M.  (Mrs.).  Ohio  State  U. 

Columbus  10,  Ohio  _ 

EglIn,  Margaret  P.  (Mrs.).  Eastside  H.S.. 
Paterson.  NJ. 

‘EglItis,  Mirdza.  U  of  Minnesota.  Minrse- 
apolis  14.  Minn.  .  .  ..  ,  _  „ 

Egres,  Rev.  Odo  J..  S.O.Cist.,  U  of  Dallas. 
Dallas  21,  Tex. 

Ehrier,  Hazel  E..  Hcmpfield  Senior  H.S., 

Greensburq.  Pa,  .  _  . .  _  ... 

Ehrmann,  Claire  (Mrs.).  Boulder  Public 
Schools,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Eichet.  Clyde  W..  Jr.,  Delta  State  C,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Miss.  _ _ 

Eichholz,  Erich  H..  U  of  (Jklahoma.  Norman. 
Okla. 

Eicke,  Paula.  C  of  Notre  Dame.  Baltimore 
10.  Md.  ,  ..  , 

Eickhorst,  William.  U  of  Mississippi,  Uni¬ 
versity.  Miss.  ...  . 

EM.  Renate.  South  River  H.S..  South  River. 

Ellenberg.  Jeannette  H..  Brooklyn  C.  Brook- 

Elle^n,'  Einar  J..  Carroll  C.  Waukwha. 
Einolf,  William  L.,  Mt.  Pleasant  H.S.. 
Wis. 

Wilmington  3.  Del.  ,  .  .  ^ 

Eisenbrown,  Harry,  Hackley  School.  Tarry- 
town.  N.Y. 

Eldridge,  Carey  D..  U  of  Tampa.  Tampa  6. 

Elguther.  Christa,  Sanford  Junior  H.S..  Min¬ 
neapolis  6.  Minn 

Ellafton,  Donna,  Glencoe  H.S..  Glencoe. 

Ellert,  Ernest  E.,  Hope  C,  Holland.  Mich. 
Ellert,  Frederick  C..  U  of  Massachusetts. 

Amherst,  Mass.  .  . . ,  „  .  . ,  , 

Ellis,  Barbara,  Central  H.S..  Paterson.  NJ. 
Ellis,  Frances  H.  (Mrs.),  Indiana  U,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind. 

Elms,  David  A..  Admiral  Farragut  Academy, 
Pirre  Beach,  N.J. 

Emerson,  Helen,  Linfield  C,  McMinnville, 
Oreg. 

Engel,  (Sertrude.  Central  State  C,  Wilber- 
force,  Ohio 

Engel,  James  E.,  U  of  Illinois.  Urbana,  III. 
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|M«I.  Walburga  von  Rafflar  (Mrt.).  Now 
Vwk  U.  Naw  York,  N.Y.  , 

tny^bcMM,  Mabtl,  339  Parry  St..  Elam. 

Cnj^barrft,  Waltar,  Concordia  C.  St.  Paul  4. 

Enaalaiaiin.  Ham  B.,  Paolukill  Military 
^ademv.  Peakikill.  N.Y. 

Eatiaro,  Frank.  Pcnmylvania  Stata  U. 
Ooontz  Confer.  Pa. 

Igatal«.  Dorothy.  Stewart  Junior  H.S..  Ta¬ 
coma,  Waah.  _  _ 

[rfcem.  Walter  K.  G.  W.,  Brooklyn  C.  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.Y.  . 

Erick« aa.  Paul,  Orchard  Park  Central  H.S.. 

Orchard  Park.  N.Y.  ^  - 

Eriknaa,  FlorerKa  A.  (Mrt.),  Mitchell  C. 
New  LoTKlon,  Corm. 

Etzler,  T.  Herbert.  Southern  Methodist  U. 

Dallat.  Tex.  ^  , 

Earkk.  John  W..  U  of  Connecticut.  Storrt. 
Conn. 

Evaat,  Charlotte  (Mrs.),  Mutkinoum  C. 
New  Concord.  Ohio 

Evert,  Waldemar  G..  Dover  H.S..  Dover. 

Evertem.  Edgar  R..  Walker  C.  Jawr.  Ala. 
Eviat,  Aonct  L.  (Mrs  ).  Eastern  Oklahoma 
A.  and  M.  C,  Wilburton.  Okla. 

Evasevic.  Bertha.  Perry  H.S..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Ewer,  Gerhard  W..  Berkeley  Evening  School. 
Batkalev  4.  Calif. 

Exner,  Richard.  Princeton  U,  Princeton. 

Eyiw^'jav  R..  Cleveland  Hill  H.S..  Buffalo 
25.  N.Y. 


Faber,  Lehman  B..  Riverside  C.  Riverside. 
Colif 

FaMea,'  Rene.  John  Carroll  U.  Cleveland 
18  Ohio 

Faaia,  Della  (Mrs.).  John  Marshall  H.S.. 
Oklahoma  City,  (jkla. 

Fahrer,  Walter.  Bethany  C.  Lindtborg.  Kam. 
Falls,  H.  Clark.  Diablo  Valley  C.  Concord. 

Fah^d,  Erie.  U  of  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh 
13  Pa 

Falk,  Thomas  H..  East  H.S.,  Rochester  7. 

Faanmi,  Vivian  L.  (Mrs.).  Lodi  H.S..  Lodi. 

Farkas,  Zoltan  J.,  (Seorgia  Teachers  C.  Col- 
legeboro,  Ga. 

Famer,  Dorothy  C.,  State  C  of  Washington, 
Pullman.  Wash. 

Famtwor^,  Carl  J.,  Emer.,  237  Vitmar  PI.. 
Park  Ridge,  N.J. 

Farnsworth,  H.  Merle,  Northeastern  State 
C.  Tahleguah,  Okla. 

Farrell,  Wilfred  R..  Phoenix  H.S..  Phoenix. 
N.Y. 

Farrere,  Helen  F.,  Tusculum  C.  (Sreeneville, 
Term.  ..  ....  ... 

Fasel,  Oscar  A.,  Midwestern  U,  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex.  .  l.  ..  .- 

Faust,  John  L..  Blue  Mountain  H.S.,  Cres- 
sona.  Pa.  .  _  _ 

Feagins,  Mary  B.  (Mrs.),  Guilford  C,  Guil¬ 
ford  College,  N.C.  .... 

Fearing,  Percy  M.,  West  H.S..  Minneapolis 
6,  Minn.  _  .  .. 

FeMau,  Uland  Everett.  Tulane  U,  New 

Orleans  18,  La. 

Fehling,  Fred  L..  State  U  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City. 

Iowa  _  _  . 

Felder,  Rev.  George  J..  O.  Praem.,  Bishop 
Neumann  H.S..  Philadelphia  45.  Pa. 


Feld,  Ellin  Silverman  (Mrs.),  Colunrbia  U, 
New  York  27,  N.Y. 

Feidmaa,  David  M..  Cornell  U,  Ithaca.  N.Y. 
Fenstermseher,  W.  Richard.  Clarks  Sunrmit- 
Abiitgton  H.S.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Ferguson,  A.  Goröon  Dana  C.  Blair,  Nebr. 

*  Ferre,  Margaret,  Eastern  Baptist  C,  St. 

Davids.  Pa. 

Feueikiacn,  Himry  G.,  Central  H.S.,  North 
Bellmore,  N.Y. 

Fauerlicht,  Arma  A.,  Mepham  H.S..  Bell- 
more.  N.Y. 

Ficker,  Ida  E.,  Penmylvania  State  U,  Al¬ 
toona.  Pa. 

FIckart,  Kurt  J.,  Wittenberg  C,  Spriitgfield. 
Ohio 

Fiehier,  (Sertrude,  Webster  Groves  H.S.. 
WetHter  (jroves.  Mo. 

Fies,  (Scrald,  Amiterst  Central  H.S..  Snvder 
21,  N.Y. 

Fife,  Hildegardc  Wiehert  (Mrs.),  Brooklyn 
C.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Fihn,  Joseph  A.,  0  of  Detroit,  Detroit  21, 
Mich. 

*  FinluHithal,  Charlotte  C..  Fitch  H.S.,  Gro¬ 

ton,  Corm. 

Firestone,  Robert  T.,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich. 

Fischer,  Curt  R..  C  of  the  Sequoias.  Visalia. 
Calif. 

Fischer,  Marie-Luise,  Bayside  H.S.,  Bay- 
si^,  N.Y. 

Fischer,  Edith  W.  (Mrs.),  Michigan  State  U, 
East  Lamirtg.  Mich. 

Fitzall,  Henry  John,  Rutgers  U,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J. 

Fix,  Lt.  Col.  K.  W.,  Marion  Imtitute. 
Marion,  Ala. 

Flaioio.  Rev.  Edward  S..  SJ.,  Seattle  U, 
battle  22.  Wash. 

Flaxinan,  Seymour  L..  New  York  U.  New 
York  53.  N.Y.  .  .  . 

Fleischmann,  Helen,  Anoka  H.S..  Anoka, 
Minn. 

Fleissner,  Else  M.  (Mrs.),  Wells  C.  Aurora, 
N.Y. 

Fleissner,  O.  S..  Emer.,  Wells  C..  Aurora, 
N  T.  ,  .  . 

Fleming,  W.  Lewis.  St.  Arsdrew's  School. 

Middletown,  Del.  _  . 

Flowers,  Patricia  (Mrs.).  Newcastle  LI  Col¬ 
lege,  Newcastle,  N.S.W.,  Australia 
Fly^t,  Sten  G.,  Vanderbilt  U.  Nashville, 

FootsT^Elizabeth  (Mrs.),  North  Tonawanda 
H.S..  North  Tonawarida,  N.Y. 

*Folke<s,  (Seorge  Fulton,  Princeton  U. 
Princeton,  N.J. 

Foltin,  Lore  B.,  U  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 
13.  Pa. 

Foote,  Luisa  H.  (Mrs.),  Independence  H.S.. 
Independence,  Ohio 

Ford,  Christine  Shaw.  47  Amherst  Ave.. 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Ford,  Edith  G..  Eastern  Kentucky  State  C, 
Richmond,  Ky. 

Ford,  Paul  Greenwood,  Kents  Hill  School, 
Kents  Hill,  Maine 

Foraac,  Albert,  Texas  Lutheran  C.  Sequin, 
Tex. 

Forst,  John  J.,  Sewanhaka  H.S.,  Floral  Park. 
N.Y. 

Fowkes,  Rotiert  A.,  New  York  U,  New 
York  53.  N.Y. 

Frahm,  Dorothea,  San  Bernardino  Valley  C. 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Frank,  John  G..  The  American  U,  Wash¬ 
ington  16,  D.C. 
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Frank,  Julius.  Fairicifih  Dickinson  C. 
Rutherford,  N.J. 

Franklin,  John  B..  Freeport  H.S.,  Freeport, 
N.Y, 

Frantx,  Adolf  I.,  Buckrtell  U.  Lewisburg, 
Pa. 

Fraser,  Ralph  S..  U  of  Wichita.  Wichita. 
Kans. 

Freeman,  Thomas,  Greenbrier  Military 
School,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

Fraibarger,  Helenes  T.,  Olympic  Junior  C. 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

‘Fraimanis,  D..  Columbia  U,  New  York  27, 
N.Y. 

‘French,  Gisela  (Mrs.),  Southwest  Missouri 
State  C,  Wingfield.  Mo. 

French,  Howard,  Davidson  C,  Davidson, 
N.C. 

Frensal,  Peter  M.,  St.  Paul  Acad,  St.  Paul 
5,  Minn. 

Freund,  FlorerKe,  Bay  View  H.S.,  Milwau- 
1(9^  7 

Freund,  Susanne  H  (Mrs.),  Meredith  C. 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Frn,  Emil  F.,  U  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

‘Fray,  Erich  A.,  U  of  Southern  California. 

Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 

Frey,  John  R.,  U  of  Illinois.  Urbane,  III. 
Friebert,  Stuart  Alyn,  Mt.  Holyoke  C. 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Friedericb,  Werner  P.,  U  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

FriedI,  Ann,  High  Mowing  School,  Wilton, 
N.H. 

Friedlander,  Dorrit  Fanny,  Lawrence  C, 
Appleton,  Wis. 

Friedman,  Rev.  C.  W.,  Loras  C.  Dubuque, 
Iowa 

Friaiing,  Margarete  F.,  100)  Woodycrest 
Ave.,  New  York  52.  N.Y. 

Fries,  Werner  J.,  Lycoming  C.  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa. 

Friass,  Charlotte  L.,  Emer.,  400  W.  1l9tM 
St.,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

‘Frischman,  Sandra,  U  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo 
14,  N.Y. 

Frixx^l,  Mary  M.,  David  Lipscomb  C, 
Nashville  4,  Tenn. 

Froelich,  Helen  W.,  Wernersville  H.S., 
Wernersville,  Pa. 

Froehlich,  Arno  C.,  Emer.,  931  N.  17th  St., 
Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Froehlich,  Käthe  B.,  Iowa  Wesleyan  C. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 

From,  Veronica  (Mrs.),  Hamline  U,  St. 
Paul  4,  Minn. 

Fuehrer,  William  D.,  Central  C,  Pella. 
Iowa 

Fuerst,  Herbert,  Siena  C,  Loudonville,  N.Y. 
Fuerst,  Norbert,  Indiana  U,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

‘Fugate,  Joe  K.,  Princeton  U,  Princeton, 
N.J. 

‘Fuhrmann,  Gisela,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Fuller,  H.  W.,  U.  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Funke,  Erich,  State  U  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
Iowa 

Furman,  Isaac,  West  Seneca  H.S.,  Buffalo 
24.  N.Y. 

‘Fyfe.  Peter  Dykeman,  Princeton  U,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.J. 


Gabel,  Fern  Ruth.  Wasatch  Academy,  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Utah 

Caede,  William  R..  Brooklyn  C.  Brooklyn. 
N.Y. 

Caiss,  Aloysius  J..  U  of  Michigan.  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Mich. 

Gallachar,  Stuart  A.,  Michigan  State  U. 
East  Lansing.  Mich. 

Galle,  Margaret,  425  Horton  St.,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Galllgan,  Edward  B..  Malden  H.S..  Malden, 

M*»»-  .  .  . 

GaIHgan,  Gerard.  Middlesex  School,  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass. 

‘Gamba,  Therann.  575  Villa  Ave.,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Gamer.  Helena  M..  U  of  Chicago.  Chicago. 

III.  ,  , 

Gamper,  Frieda,  Emer.,  MacMurray  C  for 
Women,  Jacksonville.  III. 

Gananlan,  Viola,  King  Philip  H.S.,  Wren- 
tham.  Mass. 

Gardner.  Arthur  P.,  Lehigh  U,  Bethlehem. 
Pa. 

Gariss,  Philip  J..  Fairlawn  H.S..  Fairlawn. 

N.'l-  .... 

‘Gamer,  Gary  Neil.  U  of  Mississippi.  Uni¬ 
versity,  Miss.  _ 

Garrett,  Isaac,  Wharton  County  Junior  C. 
Wharton,  Tex. 

Garrett,  Paul  T.,  Western  H.S..  Washington 
7,  DC. 

‘Gartman,  William,  Indiana  U,  Blooming¬ 
ton.  Ind.  _  _ 

Gassner,  Anna  E.,  Bayonne  H.S..  Bayorwie. 
NJ. 

Gates,  Clifford  Elwood,  Colgate  U.  Hamil- 
ton.  N.Y.  ,  , 

Gatterer,  Robert  A.,  Bosse  H.S,,  Evansville. 

Ind.  _ 

Gauerka,  Herbert  J.,  Eastern  Michigan  C. 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Gautbiar,  Rev.  J.  D.,  S.  J.,  Boston  C. 

Chntnut  Hill  67,  Mass. 

Gearhart,  E.  F,  Ho^  C,  Holland,  Mich. 
Geffert,  Carl  W.,  U  of  Dubuque,  Dubuque, 
Iowa 

Gemeinhardt,  LaurerKe  E.,  Wesleyan  U. 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Gcnschmer,  Fred,  Carnegie  Inst,  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Pittsburgh  IS.  Pa. 

Centner,  Marie,  Batavia  H.S.,  Batavia,  N.Y. 
CorterdIng,  Harry  W.,  Hope  C.  HollarKl. 
Mich. 

Garend,  Herta  F.  (Mrs.).  U  of  Wiscortsin. 
Marinette.  Wis. 

Gerhard,  Melitta,  Emer.,  33  Chatham  St., 
Cambridge  39,  Mass. 

Gerieke,  Robert  W.,  Casady  School,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

Gerlach,  Audrey  (Mrs.),  415  North  Main 
St.,  Butler,  Pa. 

Germane,  Francis  R.,  Parma  H.S.,  Parma 
29,  Ohio 

Germann,  Margaret  L.,  Norwalk  H.S.,  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. 

‘Gersh,  Norman,  U  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia  4,  Pa. 

‘Geske,  Georgette  (Mrs.),  Cedarburg  H.S.. 
Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Gessman,  A.  M.,  Talladega  C.  Talladega. 
Ala. 

GIbble,  Susan  Diane,  Springfield  H.S., 
Spririgfield,  Pa. 

Gieseke,  Walter,  Colgate  U,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 
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CUb«rt,  RutMlI  W.,  Stnqu*h«nna  U,  Saiim- 
grov«,  P«. 

CMg— W,  EcMtraut  E..  Piarr«  S.  duPont 
H.S..  Wilmington,  Dal. 

CUIaii,  Rav.  Mathiaa  1.,  C.  of  St.  Thomat. 
St.  Paul  I,  Minn. 

CMIatta,  PNI  G.,  Lycoming  C.  Williami- 
port.  Pa. 

GHIhoH.  Card  A..  Randolph-Macon  C. 
Ashland.  Va. 

Oäfariak,  V.  J.,  Michigan  Tach,  Sault  Stc 
Maria,  Mich. 

'SHMamaa.  Sol,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich. 

Ciaffrida,  Robart  T..  U  of  Rochastar, 
Rochaster  20,  N.Y. 

Glada,  Henry,  Manchastar  C,  North  Man- 
chastar,  Ind. 

eiaiiB.  Baatrica  daGara  (Mrs.).  Polytachnic 
H.S.,  Long  Baach,  Calif. 

Glasar,  Waltar  G.,  Rivar  Dali  H.S.,  River 
Edge.  N.J. 

Glats,  Roberta  (Mrs.),  Bethlehem  Senior 
H.S  .  Oalmar,  N.Y. 

Glaada,  Paul  M,  Stata  Dapartment  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Albatiy  I.  N.Y. 

Glaviaa.  Martin  C..  U  of  Santa  Clara.  Santa 
Clara.  Calif. 

Glaataii,  0«von.  Elyria  H.S.,  Elyria.  Ohio 

Gmlader,  Albert  B.,  U  of  North  Carolina. 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

Caddey,  Gordon  E.,  Flint  Junior  C.  Flint 
3.  Mich. 

Caadseba,  C.  R.,  Northwastern  U,  Evans¬ 
ton.  III. 

Gaasil,  Alfred  F.,  Loyola  U,  New  Orleans 
18.  La. 

Caaiiliag.  Erwin  W.,  Southwestern  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  Memphis,  Terwi. 

GoetsI,  Johanrsa.  San  Mateo  H.S.,  San 
Mateo,  Calif. 

Goff,  Penrith,  Pomona  C,  Claremont,  Calif. 

Goff,  Robart  F.,  U  of  Maine,  Portland, 
Maine 

GaWa,  Kurt  B.,  Fordham  U.,  New  York  58. 
N.Y. 

Galdbarg,  Frederick  Gustav,  35-55  73rd  St., 
Jackson  Heights,  N.Y. 

Golden,  Emma  B.  (Mrs.),  Emer.,  911  W. 
Verde  Lane,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Coldsmltli,  Ulrich  K.,  U  of  Colorado.  Boul¬ 
der,  Colo. 

Gontrum,  Peter,  U  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  III. 

Goedall,  Robert  C.,  American  Consulate 
General.  APO  757.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Goodman,  Glenn  H.,  Ohio  State  U,  Colum¬ 
bus  5,  Ohio 

Goodnow,  Kent,  Eastern  Nazarene  C,  Wol¬ 
laston  70,  Mass. 

Goodnow,  Laura  L.  (Mrs.),  Colman  School. 
Seattle  44,  Wash. 

Goodrwm,  William  0.,  McNesse  State  C, 
Lake  (.harles.  La. 

Goracy,  Rev.  Joseph  C.,  J.C.D.,  Mundelein 
C,  Chicago  40,  III. 

Gorr,  Adol(^  C.,  U  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia  4,  Pa. 

Gorse,  William  J.,  Emer.,  831  Ackermann 
Ave.,  Syracuse  10,  N.Y. 

Gosch,  Marcella  (Mrs.),  Worthington  Junior 
C,  Worthington,  Minn. 

Goslee,  Harvey  R.,  The  Ronald  Press  Co., 
New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Gottschalfc,  Gunther  H.,  U  of  Southern 
California,  Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 

Gottwald,  Paul,  Ohio  State  U,  Columbus  10, 
Ohio 


Goniley,  Norma  M.,  Ely  Memorial  H.S.. 
Ely.  Minn. 

Govern,  Fred  B..  South  Bend  H.S..  South 
Bend,  Irtd. 

Gowa,  Ferdinand,  Fisk  U,  Nashville  8. 
Term. 

*Goyne,  Minetta  Altgelt  (Mrs.),  1205  Sher¬ 
wood  Dr.,  Arlirmton,  Tex. 

Gräber,  Paul  A.,  Fort  Hays  Kansas  Stata 
C,  Hays,  Kans. 

Graf,  Eric  f.,  (.aka  Erie  C,  Painesville,  Ohio 
Graf,  Otto  (a.,  U  of  Michigan,  Arm  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Graham,  Paul  G.,  Smith  C,  Northampton. 
Mass. 

Grant,  Esther  L.,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent, 
Ohio 


Grasty,  George  M.,  Whittier  C,  Whittier, 
Calif. 

Gratzingor,  Greta  (Mrs.),  Barat  C  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Lake  Forest,  III. 
da  Gravallnes,  Kyrl  I.  F.,  U  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Columbia  ),  S.C. 

Green,  John  B.,  Proctor  Academy,  Andover, 


N.H. 


Greene,  Dermis  I.,  U  of  Detroit,  Detroit  21, 
Mich. 

Greenlee,  Helen,  East  H.S.,  Rochester  7. 
N.Y. 

Griesamer,  Raymond  C.,  Brandywine  Hts. 
H.S..  Topton,  Pa. 

Grlessbacb,  Wulf,  U  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 
Griffin.  M.  H..  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  C. 
Stillwater,  Okla. 

Grilk.  Werner,  Thw  Baylor  School,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Term, 

Grimes,  Clarence  A.,  Hamden  H.S..  Ham¬ 
den,  Corm, 

Griswold,  Emada  Avery,  958  Grant  PI., 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Groben,  Margaret  L,  Newcomb  C,  New 
Orleans  16,  La. 

Groan,  Henry  J.,  Syracuse  U,  Syracuse  10. 
N.Y. 


von  Gronicka,  Andre.  Columbia  U,  New 
York  27.  N.Y. 

Gropp,  Paul  E.,  Philips  Exeter  Acad.,  Exeter 


N.H. 


Grosser,  Frida  (Mrs.),  St.  Mary's  C.  Notre 
Dame.  Ind. 

Gross,  Lorine,  Central  H.S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Groth,  Lester  F.,  Shortridge  H.S.,  Indianap¬ 
olis.  Ind. 

Grothen,  Harold,  Elmwood  Park  H.S.,  Elm¬ 
wood  Park  35,  III. 

Gruber,  Alma  H.  (Mrs.),  Rutgers  C  of  South 
Jers^,  Camden,  N.J. 

Gruonbauer,  Anne  K.,  Our  Lady  of  Cin- 
cirmati  C,  Cincinnati  6,  Ohio 

von  Grueningen,  John  Paul,  Jamestown  C, 
Jamestown,  N.D. 

Grunberg,  Agnes  B.,  Senior  H.S.,  Upper 
Darby,  Pa. 

Guddat,  Kurt  H.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  U,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Ohio 

’Guenther,  Margaret  Beitz  (Mrs.),  Harvard 
U.  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Guenthar,  Paul  F.,  Vanderbilt  U,  Nash¬ 
ville  4,  Term. 

Guest,  John  L,  Millsaps  C,  Jackson  10, 
Miss. 


Gullickson,  Christine  Vischer  (Mrs.),  Luther 
C,  Oecorah,  Iowa 

Gump,  Margaret,  Moravian  C  for  Women, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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Gandlach,  Shirlay,  Edgawood  H.S.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  18,  Pa. 

Günther,  Gertrude.  Hampstead  H.S.,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  N.Y.  . 

Gunther,  Wilhelm  J.,  Bourxl  Brook  H.S.. 
Bound  Brook,  N.J. 

Gursch,  Elizabeth  N..  Waller  H.S.,  Chicago. 


III. 


Gustafson,  Lorrairre,  Wheaton  C,  Norton, 
Mass. 

Guttentag,  Bruno.  786S  Willoughby  Ave.. 

Los  Angeles  46,  Calif. 

Gutzmann,  Erich,  City  C,  New  York  31, 
N.Y. 

Guyer,  George,  Bellwood  Antis  H.S.,  Bell- 
wood,  Pa. 


N 


Haag,  Edwin  R.,  Emer.,  R.O.  I,  Box  630, 
h^hnton.  Pa. 

ter  Haar,  John,  U  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame,  Irul.  .  _  ,  . 

Haar,  Louis  F.,  Cranford  H.S.,  Cranford, 
N.J. 

Haase,  Evelyn,  Princeton  H.S.,  PrirKeton, 


Haeseier,  Ann  C.,  Grover  Cleveland  H.S., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Hafkssbrink,  Hanna.  Connecticut  C,  New 
London,  Conn. 

Hags^M,  Robert,  Canisius  C,  Buffalo  8, 

Hahn,'  Martin  Ferdinand,  Central  H.S.. 
^ranton  10,  Pa. 

Hahn,  Paul  T.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  U,  Delaware, 
Ohio 

Hahn,  Walther  L.,  Purdue  U,  Lafayette. 
Ind. 

Halle,  Harry  G.,  U  of  Houston,  Houston  4, 
Tex. 

Halnebach,  Hans,  Union  C,  Schenectady  8, 


Halk,  Louis  W.,  Dumont  H.S.,  Dunrant,, 
N.J. 

Hall,  Harold  E,  Hebron  Academy,  Hebron, 
Me. 

Hall,  Robert  N.,  Michigan  C  of  Mining, 
Houghton,  Mich. 

Hallamorc,  G.  Joyce,  U  of  British  Columbia, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Halley,  Albert  B.,  Rutgers  U,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J. 

Haipcrt,  Inge  D.  (Mrs.),  Columbia  U.  New 
York  27.  N.Y. 

Hamff,  Christian  F.,  La  Grange  C,  La 
Grange,  Ga. 

Hamilton,  Mary  P.,  Regis  C,  Weston,  Mass. 

Hammer,  Carl  Jr.,  Louisiana  State  U,  Baton 
Rouge  3,  La. 

Hammerschlag,  Ludwig,  Emer.,  6926  Pine¬ 
way,  P.O.  Hyattsville,  Md. 

Hance,  Use  Rosenhainer  (Mrs.),  3920  Foot¬ 
hill  Rd.,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Hanhardt,  Arthur  M.,  U  of  Rochester,  Ro¬ 
chester  20.  N.Y. 

Hanish,  Rudolph  L.,  Fordham  Prep.  School, 
New  York  58,  N.Y. 

Hankcy,  Gretchen  Steinhäuser  (Mrs.),  Roo¬ 
sevelt  H.S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hannas,  Adolf  W.,  Columbia  H.S.,  Maple¬ 
wood,  N.J. 

Hanrahan,  William  R.,  Jr.,  New  Britain 
H.S.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Hansen,  Carl  V.,  Trinity  C.  Hartford  6, 
Conn. 

Hanson,  Harlan  P.,  Williams  C,  Williams- 
town.  Mass. 


Hardaway,  R.  Travis,  Queens  C,  Flushing. 
N.Y. 

Hardewiffaie.  Ruth  D.  (Mrs.),  Pine  Grove 
H.S.,  Pirte  Grove,  Pa. 

Harlln,  Helen  Irene,  Milligan  C,  Milligan 
College,  Tenn. 

Harms,  Beulah  M..  Kenmore  H.S.,  Buffalo. 
N.Y. 

Ham,  Edith  Muriel.  Agnes  Scott  C.  De¬ 
catur,  Ga. 

Harris,  Charlotte  P.  (Mrs.),  Mountain  Lakes 
H.S.,  Mountain  Lakes,  NJ. 

Harris,  Jennifer  M..  Ramapo  Regional  H.S., 
Franklin  Lakes,  N.  J. 

’Harttay,  Carol.  Hanover  C,  Harsover,  Ind. 

Hartman,  Alexander  P.,  U  of  South  Dakota, 
Vermillion,  S.D. 

Hartmann,  Elsa  t_,  Ridgefield  H.S.,  Ridge¬ 
field,  Conn. 

Hartmann,  Eric,  Milton  Academy,  Milton 
86,  Mass. 

Hartoch,  Arrtold,  U  of  lllirtois,  Chicago,  III. 

Hartzell,  George  W.,  UrsirKn  C,  College- 
ville.  Pa. 

‘Harvey,  John  H.,  Indiana  U,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Has^den,  William  Doyle,  Piedmont  H.S., 
Piedmont,  Calif. 

Haselmaicr,  Marie  (Mrs.),  CliffskJo  Park 
H.S.,  Cliffside  Park,  N.J. 

Hasslinger,  Hilda  R.  (Mrs.)  South  Dakota 
State  C,  Brookings.  S.D. 

Hatch,  Mary  Gies  (Mrs.),  Columbia  C,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.C. 

Hatfield,  Henry  C.,  Harvard  U,  Cambridge 
38.  Mass. 

Hathaway,  Lillie  V.,  Emer.,  Adamsville,  R.l. 

Hauber,  Joseph  A.,  Jacksonville  Junior  C, 
Jacksonville  7,  Ha. 

Haughweuf,  Lilia  Mae,  Eastridge  H.S.,  Ro¬ 
chester  22.  N.Y. 

Haus,  SiegmurKt,  Passaic  Valiey  H.S..  Little 
Falls.  N.J. 

Hauser,  Ronald,  Smith  C,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Hawkins,  Alma  H.,  Roosevelt  H.S.,  Seattle 
5.  Wash. 

Hawley,  Anne,  Junior  C,  Arkansas  City, 
Kans. 

Haydon,  Charles  E.,  Pacific  Lutheran  C,  Ta¬ 
coma  44,  Wash. 

Hayes,  J.  C.,  U  of  Alabama,  University, 
Ala. 

Hayward,  Annelies  Thurncr,  Northeast  Lou¬ 
isiana  State  C,  Monroe,  La. 

Haywood,  Bruce,  Kenyon  C.  Gambier,  Ohio 

*H<aly,  Kathryn,  C  of  St.  Rose,  Albany  3, 
N.Y. 

Heaps,  Marian  E.,  Regional  H.S.,  Penru 
Grove.  N.J. 

Heath,  Janet  J.,  Bemiji  H.S.,  Bemiji,  Minn. 

Hoffner,  Roe-Merrill  S.,  U  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison  6,  Wis. 

Heggcn,  W.  Gregor,  U  of  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

‘Holer,  Edmund,  Grinnell  C,  Grinnell,  Iowa 

Height,  Joseph  S.,  Wabash  C,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind. 

Heilbron,  Robert  F.,  Education  Center,  San 
Diego  3,  Calif. 

Hellbronner,  Walter  L.,  U  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Hcimann,  Phila  V.  (Mrs.),  U  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah 

Heine,  Henn  J.,  William  Penn  Charter 
School,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

Heing,  Gerald  J.,  Lake  View  H.S.,  Chicago 
18.  III. 
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Haiirf«,  Otto  L.,  Carl  Schurz  Chicaeo. 
III. 

Htiiiricli,  Hildtgarda.  Millburrt  H.S.,  Mill- 
burn,  NJ. 

Hatariclnmayar,  Louis,  Etnar.,  4  Concordia 
PI..  Bronxvilla  8,  N.Y. 

Htinz,  Mary  (Mr*.),  Mandat  Catholic  H.S., 
Chicago  28,  III. 

Haiti,  Halen  (Mrs.),  Woodrow  Wilton  H.S., 
Washington  16.  O.C. 

Haitnar,  ftobart  R.,  U  of  California,  Los 
Angolas  24,  Calif. 

Halfort,  M.  C.,  Now  Maxico  Military  Inst., 
Roswell,  N.M. 

Hollar.  Patar,  U  of  Massachusetts,  Amharst, 


Helmacka.  Carl  A.,  Dal  Mar  C,  Corpus 
Christi,  Tax. 

Hsiaiatat,  Charles,  U  of  Kentucky,  Laxirsg- 
ton,  Ky. 

Hainricii.  Elsie  W.,  Emer.,  152  Harding 
Or.,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Halste«,  Robert.  Hardirsg  C,  Searcy,  Ark. 

Heniasi«tlia«s,  Edgar  H.,  Hunter  C,  New 
York  68.  N.Y. 

Ha«ipel,  Emelia  A.,  Emer.,  92  Pocasset 
Ave.,  Providersca  9,  R.l. 

Hamastaad,  Martha  E.  (Mrs.),  Iowa  City 
H.S..  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Henal,  Heinrich  E.  K.,  Yale  U,  Naw  Haven, 


Hannestay,  Paul  S.,  Lexington  H.S.,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass. 

Hanning,  Oscar  A.,  Lindcnwood  C,  St. 
Charles,  Mo. 

Henninger,  Isolde  A.,  Albion  C,  Albion, 
Mich. 

Henninger,  John  R.,  Somerville  H.S.,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  j. 

*Hapior,  Ailean  W.  (Mrs.),  Reynolds  H.S., 
Wiraton-Salam,  N.C. 

Hapearta,  Charlotte.  Eastern  Washington  C 
or  Education,  Cheney,  Wash. 

Hering,  Christoiph,  U  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md. 

Herman,  Anna-Marie.  Lodi  H.S.,  Lodi,  N.J. 

Harrala,  Elizabeth,  Pittsford  Central  School, 
Pittsford,  N.Y. 

Haslar,  Rev.  Raymond  F.,  S.S.,  St.  Charles 
C,  Catonsville  28,  Md. 

Hess,  John  A.,  Emer.,  Ohio  U,  Athens,  Ohio 

Hess,  Katharine,  John  Adams  H.S..  Ozone 
Park.  N.Y. 

Hess,  Ruth  A.,  Teaneck  H.S.,  Teaneck,  N.J. 

Hessel,  William,  Community  C  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Inst.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Hettwar-Aylward,  Rose  M.  (Mrs.),  Pulaski 
H.S.,  Milwaukee  15,  Wis. 

Hetzer,  Elsie  M.,  H.  Frank  Carey  H.S., 
Franklin  Square,  N.Y. 

Heverly,  Leontine  G.  (Mrs.),  U  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  Md. 

Hewitt-Tliayer,  Harvey  W.,  Princeton  U, 
Princeton,  N.J. 

Haymann,  Hans  Gerhard,  Lenoir  Rhyne  C, 
Hickory,  N.C. 

Heyna,  Adolph,  Palomar  C,  San  Marcos, 
Calif. 

Hiebla,  Jacob,  North  Texas  State  C,  Den¬ 
ton.  Tex. 

Hill,  W.  Merle,  Purdue  U,  Lafayette,  livl. 

Hiller,  Rev.  Joseph  A.,  St.  Joseph's  C,  Col- 
legeville,  Ind. 

Hiller,  Robert  S.,  U  of  Chicago,  Chicag.. 
III. 

Hilliard,  Robert  L.,  Ridgewood  H.S  ,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  NJ. 


HiNs,  Jeanette,  Thornton  Township  H.S., 
Harvey,  III. 

Hins,  Cecilia  F.  (Mrs.),  Wastmoor  H.S., 
Daly  City,  Calif. 

Hirsch,  Albert  F.,  Buena  Vista  C,  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa 

Hirscbbach,  Frank  D.,  U  of  Mirtnesota, 
Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 

Hack,  Albert  A.,  Lyons  Township  H.S.,  La 
Grar>ga,  III. 

*  Hodge,  James,  Pennsylvania  State  U,  Uni¬ 
versity  Park,  Pa. 

Hodgas,  John  L.,  Stetson  U,  DaLand,  Fla. 

*Heds««,  John  K.,  Jr.,  U.  of  Idaho,  Mos¬ 
cow,  Ida. 

Heaitzal,  Paulina  R.,  Little  Rock  U,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Heermann,  RolarxJ,  U  of  California,  Davit, 
Calif. 

Hofackcr,  Erich,  Washington  U,  St.  Louis 
5.  Mo. 

von  Hafs,  Harold,  U  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 

Hoffman,  Agnes  M.,  Philip  Livingston  H.S., 
Albany,  N.y. 

Hoffmann,  Charles  W.,  U  of  California, 
Los  Anklet  24,  Calif. 

Hoffmann,  lisa,  Chatham  H.S.,  Chatham, 
N.J. 

Hoffmann,  Reinhold  W.,  (Seorgetown  U. 
Washington  7,  D.C. 

Hofrichter,  Ruth,  Emer.,  Vaster  C,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.Y, 

Hegenauar,  Eugene  F..  Westtown  School, 
Westtown,  Pa. 

HoinacM,  Roberta  D.  (Mrs.),  Warren  Hard¬ 
ing  H.S.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Hoicka,  Harriet.  Erasmus  Hall  H.S.,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.Y. 

Holcomb,  Colonel  George  L.,  U.  S.  Air 
Force  Acad.,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

Holland,  Mrs.  Albert,  Perth  Central  School, 
Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

Holiborg,  Helen  F.,  Belleville  H.S.,  Belle¬ 
ville  9,  NJ. 

Hollenstina,  Henry  M.,  U  of  Buffalo,  Buf¬ 
falo  14,  N.Y. 

Hollinger,  Lelia  (Mrs.),  Socorro  H.S.,  So¬ 
corro,  N.M. 

Holt,  Anna  B.,  Mars  Hill  C.  Mars  Hill,  N.C. 

Holton,  Harry,  2395  Madrona  Dr.,  Eugene, 
Ore. 

Holzmann,  Albert  W.,  Rutgers  U,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J. 

Hornberger,  Conrad  P.,  Polytechnic  Inst., 
Brooklyn  2.  N.Y. 

Honsey,  Rudolph  E.,  Bethany  Lutheran  C. 
Mankato,  Minn. 

Hood,  Miriam  H.  (Mrs.),  Anacostia  H.S., 
Wenhington  20,  D.C. 

Hook,  Donald  D.,  Brown  U,  Providence  12, 
R.l. 

Homer,  Lucie  T.,  Roosevelt  U.  Chicago,  III. 

Hornik,  Henry,  Massachusetts  Inst,  of 
Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Horthy,  Katalin,  U  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Horvay,  Frank  D.,  245  Scott  Dr.,  Fairfax, 
Va. 

‘Horwath,  Peter,  Holy  Cross  C,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Housel,  Hope,  Oklahoma  City  U.  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Houseman,  Elma  May,  Bloomfield  C. 
Bloomfield,  NJ. 

Hovel,  Ralph,  Compton  C,  Compton,  Calif. 
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Howird,  KMt*  B«um«nn  (Mr*.).  1332  Sa¬ 
vannah  St.,  S.E.,  Wathington  20,  D  C. 

‘Hiidali.  Jama«  D..  Kalamazoo  C,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Mich. 

Hudson,  Ooloras.  Arlington  Haights  Town¬ 
ship  H.S.,  Arlington  Haights,  III. 

Haakaoar,  Elizabath  (Mrs!),  Forest  Hills 
H.S..  Forast  Hills.  N.Y. 

Haabanar,  Thaodora.  Board  of  Education. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Hwalsbargari.  Helmut  E.,  U  of  Kansas,  Law- 
rarKe,  Kar». 

Hisappa,  Frederick  E..  Syossat  H.S..  Oyster 
Bay.  N.Y. 

Huffert,  Anton  M.,  Adelphi  C.  Garden  City, 
N.Y. 

Hoolias,  John  P.,  St.  Peter's  C,  Jersey  City 
6.  N.J. 

Hughes,  William  N.,  U  of  Michigan,  Arvi 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Hubnka,  Geraldine  M.,  Bethany  Nazarerse 
C.  Bethany,  Okla. 

Hula,  Annemarie  (Mrs.).  Marymount  C. 
Tarrytown-ors-Hudson.  N.Y. 

Hulburd,  Robert  P.,  Phillips  Academy,  An¬ 
dover,  Mass. 

Hull,  Alex  P..  Jr.,  Texas  Tcchrsological  C. 
Lub^k,  Tex. 

Huls,  F.  Elizabeth,  Washir>gton-Lce  H.S.. 
Arlirsgton  7.  V«. 

Hulsey,  Hal.  U.  of  Georgia.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hunt,  George  T.,  San  Miguel  School,  Na¬ 
tional  City,  Calif. 

I 

'levins,  Irene,  Immaculata  C,  Immaculata, 
Pa. 

Ignatieff,  Edith  Nagel  (Mrs.),  Eastern 
Michigan  C,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

liams,  Carlton  L..  U  of  California,  Berkeley 
4.  Calif. 

Immerwahr,  Raymond.  Washington  U,  Si. 
Louis  5,  Mo. 

'Inman,  Robert  A.,  U  of  Washington,  Seat-* 
tie.  Wash. 

Isaacs,  Ruth  F.,  Garfield  H.S.,  Seattle  4, 
Wash. 

Itter,  Lucille,  Rhode  Island  State  C,  Kings¬ 
ton,  R.l. 

Ittner,  Robert  T.,  U  of  Akron,  Akron  4, 

Ohio 

Ivaneff,  Albert  M..  U  of  Miami,  Coral 
Gables.  Fla. 

Ivask,  Ivar  V.,  St.  Olaf  C,  Northfield,  Minn. 

J 

Jack,  William,  Waukegan  H.S.,  Waukegan, 
III. 

Jackson,  Mary  Louise,  U  of  Houston,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex. 

Jackson,  William  T.  H.,  Columbia  U,  New 
York  27.  N.Y. 

Jacob,  Annette  F.  (Mrs.),  Drury  C,  Spring- 
field.  Mo. 

Jacobson,  Anna,  Emer.,  Hunter  C.  New 
York  21,  N.Y. 

Jacobson,  John  W.,  Wyoming  Seminary, 
Kingston,  Pa. 

Jacobson,  Morris  K.,  Andrew  Jackson  H.S., 
St.  Albans.  N.Y. 

Jacoby,  Doris,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New 
York  17.  N.Y. 

Jacoby,  Rev.  Matthew  H.,  S.V.D.,  Divine 
Word  Seminary,  Conesus,  N.Y. 

Jaeger,  Hans,  Indiana  U,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


Jagels,  Louis  H..  Central  Missouri  State  C. 
WarrerHburg,  Mo. 

Jaanack,  Hubert,  Purdue  U.  Lafayette.  Ind. 

Janie,  Harold  S..  Johr»  Hopkim  U,  Balli- 
more  1 8,  Md. 

Jarosch,  Rev.  Eugene.  S.A.C..  Pius  XI  H.S.. 
Milwaukee  13,  Wis. 

Jarrard,  ClarerKO  C..  Emory -at-Oxford,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Ga. 

Jaspar,  F.  Henri,  Jr.,  St.  Louis  University 
H.S..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Jauch,  Mary,  Emer.,  916  Delaware  Ave , 
Buffalo  9.  N.Y. 

Jehle,  Mimi  Ida,  U  of  lllirto».  Urbarsa,  III. 

Jelliffa,  W.  Scribner,  Tho  American  School. 
Pasay  City,  Philippines 

Jennings,  Lee  B.,  U  of  California,  Los  An¬ 
geles  24,  Calif. 

Jessen,  M^ra  R.  (Mrs.),  Bryn  Mawr  C,  Bryn 

Jett,  Alvin  O.,  Jr.,  Southern  Metliodist  U. 
Dallas,  Tax. 

Jetter,  Marianne  Lourie.  U  of  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  VarKOuver,  B,C. 

Jockers,  Ernst,  Emer.,  43rd  and  Locust  Sts., 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Johns,  Irena  L.,  Ridley  Park  H.S.,  Ridley 
Park.  Pa. 

Johnson,  Ham  V.,  Staples  H.S.,  Westport. 
Conn. 

Johnson,  Kathryn  A..  Ohio  U.  Athem,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Margaret  A.,  Palmyra  H.S.,  Pal¬ 
myra,  N.J. 

Johnson,  Ruth  Violet,  Saratoga  Springs 
H.S.,  Saratoga  Sprirsgs,  N.Y. 

Johnson,  Sidney  M.,  (J  of  Karnes,  Law¬ 
rence.  Kam. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Siv  M.,  Grand  View  C,  Des 
Moines  16,  Iowa 

Jolles,  O.  J,  Matthiis,  U  of  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

Jonas.  Klaus  W.,  U  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  13,  Pa. 

Jones,  James  T..  6107^  Ellis  St.,  Chicago 
37,  III. 

Jones,  Oscar  F.,  U  of  Florida.  Gainesville, 
Fla. 

Jonsson,  Reintraut  E.  (Mrs.),  Memorial  H.S.. 
West  New  York,  N.J. 

Jordan,  Arthur  C.,  Frankfort  H.S.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  24,  Pa. 

Jordan,  Charles  F.,  Loyola  C.  Baltimore  10, 
Md. 

Jordan,  Emil  L..  Douglass  C,  New  Brum- 
wick,  NJ. 

Jordan,  Gilbert,  Southern  Methodist  U, 
Dallas  5.  Tex. 

Jordan,  Julianna.  Florida  Southern  C,  Lake¬ 
land,  Fla. 

Jospe,  Susanne,  DePauw  U,  Greencastlc. 
Ind. 

Joyce,  John  F.,  Senior  H.S..  Leomimter, 
Mass. 

Jungton,  Emma,  Custer  H.S.,  Milwaukee  9. 
Wis. 

Juodeika,  Grace  (Mrs.).  Roosevelt  H.S.. 
Portland  3,  Ore. 

Jurgem,  Ermt  F.,  Wisconsin  State  C.  River 
Falls,  Wis. 

K 

Kaolin,  Albert  F.,  Fordham  U,  New  York 
58.  N.Y. 

Kager,  John  J.,  Massapequa  H.S.,  Massape- 
qua,  N.Y. 

Kabdy,  Nell  M.  (Mrs.),  Needham  Broughton 
H.l.  Raleigh,  N.C. 
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Kakn,  Harry  H..  U  of  Varmont.  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

KaM.  Ludwig  W.,  City  C,  Now  York  31. 


KalMi,  Robert  L..  U  of  Waobington.  Seattle 
5.  Wath. 

KaNae,  Aarrte  Adrian.  OeVeaux  School,  Ni¬ 
agara  Fallt.  N.Y. 

KaNMOt.  Therete,  Emer..  47  Strathmore 
Rd.,  Brookline  46,  Matt. 

KaNae.  Alexander  C  of  William  and  Mary, 
Williamtburg,  Va. 

KaatlntU,  Edmund  J.,  Rice  Inttilute.  Hous¬ 
ton  I,  Tex. 

Ka««,  Berta  (Mrt.),  Wett  Contra  Cotta 
Junior  C,  San  Pablo,  Calif. 

Kaalewitt,  Stephen  J.,  Columbia  U.  New 
York  27.  N.Y. 

Kappetter,  Dorothy  E..  William  Notting¬ 
ham  H.S.,  Syracuse  10,  N.Y, 

Kaif,  Hertha  (Mrs.),  Waldorf  School,  Gar¬ 
den  City.  N.Y. 

Karlttea,  George  L..  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
,  N.Y. 

J. ,  U  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo  14. 

K. .  Lockport  Senior  H.S..  Buf- 
.ouise,  it  1 348,  Winter  Haven, 

Karew,  Corrselia,  West  H.S..  Madison  5. 
Wit. 

*Katl,  John  L.,  Leeds  Junior  H.S.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  SO,  Pa. 

Kattmaen,  Emmy,  Leonia  H.S.,  Leonia,  N.J. 

Kauf,  Robert,  LI  of  lllinoit,  Chicago.  III. 

Kaufmaelt.  Wilhelmine  (Mrs.),  Guttavus 
Adolphus  C,  St.  Peter,  Minn. 

Kaufmaiin,  Liselotte  E.,  Wett  H.S.,  Denver 
4.  Colo. 

Kaufmann,  Walter  H.,  Roosevelt  H.S.. 
Yonkers  2.  N.Y. 

Kaulfers,  Walter  V.,  U  of  lllinoit.  Urbane. 
III. 


Inst.,  Troy 
Barry 

Karp,  Irving 
falo,  N.Y. 
‘Karpiaskl,  L 


*Kauls,  Guido.  Mirwiehaha  Acad.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

Kayter,  Alma,  Rochester  Community 
Schools,  Rochester,  Mich. 

Kayter,  Rudolf,  Emer.,  160  Cabrini  Blvd., 
New  York  33.  N.Y. 

Kazlautkas,  William  F.,  Croft  H.S.,  Water- 
bury.  Conn. 

Keach,  Paul  B..  Hanover  C.  Hanover,  Ind. 

Keefe,  Anna  E.,  Westfield  H.S.,  Westfield. 


Keefer,  Richard  A.,  Northern  Illinois  U. 
DeKalb,  III. 

Keer,  Richard  M.,  Livingston  H.S.,  Livings¬ 
ton,  NJ. 

Keeton,  Kenneth  E.,  Wake  Forest  C.  Wins- 
tort-^lem,  N.C. 

Keffer,  Frederick  R..  Emer.,  78  Gibson 
Blvd.,  Valley  Stream,  N.Y. 

Kehlenbeck,  Alfred  P.,  Iowa  State  C,  Ames. 
Iowa 

KaM,  Gunther,  Hunter  C,  New  York  21. 
N.Y. 

*Ke<lstrup,  Duane  V.,  U  of  Nebraska,  Lin¬ 
coln  8,  Nebr. 

‘Kelxer,  Cornelia  H.  (Mrs.).  U  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Kellar,  Karen,  3092  Wood  Manor,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Kellinger,  Josef  M.,  Wilson  C,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa. 

Kelsey,  Verne,  Emmanuel  Missionary  C. 
Berrien  Springs.  Mich. 


Kempers,  John,  Syracuse  U,  Syracuse  10. 
N.Y. 

Kendall,  Parker,  Wilbur  LyrKh  H.S.,  Ams¬ 
terdam,  N.  Y. 

Kennedy,  Mary  Elizabeth,  North  Miami 
H.S..  North  Miami,  Fla. 

Kenny,  James  J.,  Harlowton  H.S.,  Harlow- 
ton,  Mont. 

Ka^^r,  Kurt.  Wilberforca  U.  Wilberforce, 

*Karr',  Richard  H..  Cornell  U.  Ilhaca.  N.Y. 
Kesler,  Robert,  Phillips  Exeter  Acad.,  Exe¬ 
ter.  N.H. 

KaMelkamp,  Gilbert  C.,  U  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
baria.  III. 

KeuI,  Carl,  Florida  State  U,  Tallahassee. 

Kiefer,  Louise  W.  (Mrs.),  Western  Reserve 
U.  Clevelartd,  Ohio 

Kieffer,  Rev.  M.  I.,  St.  Jerome's  C.  Kitch¬ 
ener,  Ont. 

KieHer,  R^ph  W.,  Fleetwood  H.S..  Fleet- 
woods  Pa 

Klelty,  Eula'R.  (Mrs.),  G.  W.  Hewlett  H.S.. 
Hewlett,  N.Y. 

Klesliauer,  John  F,  Thiel  C,  (Sreenville,  Pa. 
Kiken,  Jonas.  South  H.S.,  Denver  10,  Colo. 
Kilchenmann,  Ruth  J.  (Mrs.),  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  U,  Alton.  III. 

Kimball.  Stanley,  Lincoln  H.S..  Seattle. 
Wash. 

King,  Eleanor  D..  Western  Washington  C 
of  Education,  Zellingham,  Wash. 

King,  James  C..  George  Washington  U. 
Washington  6.  D.C. 

King,  Rolf  E.  P.,  Hamburg  H.  S.,  Ham¬ 
burg.  N.  Y. 

‘Kipphem,  Richard.  U.  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Kirch,  Max  S.,  U.  of  Delaware.  Newark. 
Del. 

Kirchberger,  Lida  (Mrs.),  U.  of  Wisconsin. 

Madison  6.  Wisconsin 
Kirchen,  Rev.  Paul  B.,  Carroll  C..  Helena. 
Mont. 

Kirchhoff,  Herbert,  U.  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 

Kirkpatrick,  Ursula,  Pelham  Memorial  H.S.. 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Kirrmann,  Ernest  N.,  Sweet  Briar  C., 
Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Kirshner,  Sumner,  Massachusetts  Inst,  of 
Technology,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 

KisHer,  Mark  O.,  Michigan  State  U.,  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Kittrcdge,  Helen  L.,  Westfield  H.S., 
Westfield,  Mass. 

Kitzerow,  W.  C.,  Morton  Junior  C.,  Cicero 
SO.  III. 

Kitzman,  Martha  C.,  Walnut  Hill  H.S.. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Klarmann,  Adolf  D.,  U  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Klatte,  William  F.,  Tulane  U..  New  Or¬ 
leans  18,  La. 

Klassen,  Harwio,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago 
37.  III. 

‘Klawiter,  Randolph  J.,  U.  of  Michigan. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Klein,  Kurt,  1605  Georgia  Dr.,  Urbane,  III. 
Klein,  Manfred,  Simmons  C.,  Boston  IS. 
Mass. 

Klein,  Wallace  G.,  Senior  H.S.,  University 
City  5.  Mo. 

Kleiner,  Mona  Fay,  Seattle  Public  Schools, 
Seattle.  Wash. 

Kleinschmidt,  Rev.  Anthony  A..  Pontifical 
C.  Josephinum.  Worthingfon,  Ohio 
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Frederick  A.,  Union  C..  Schonoct- 
ady  8.  N.  Y. 

KNaMt.  Antanu,  U  of  Rochastar,  Rochaa- 
far  20.  N.  Y. 

Kiina,  Halan  (Mrt.),  Connor»  A.  and  M.  C.. 
Warnar,  Ofcla. 

Kllitfar,  Tarata  E.,  Wright  Junior  C.,  Chi¬ 
cago  34,  III. 

*Klliikort,  Hugo,  San  Oiago  Stala  C.,  San 
Oiago,  Calif. 

Kloacknar,  Emil  P.,  St.  John'»  U.  Brooklyn. 
N.Y. 


King.  Flora  Buck  (Mrt.),  Brooklyn  C.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Knapp,  Rav.  Charlai  L.,  O.S.A.,  Malvarn 
Prep  School.  Malvern,  Pa. 

Knapp,  Mary  M.,  Minortvilla  H.S.,  Minen- 
ville.  Pa. 

Knafalkamp,  Eilhar,  Ballavllla  Pub.  Schools, 
Belleville,  III. 

Knaitel,  Jau’a  (Mr».),  Eattman  School  of 
Music,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 

KniaMoeb,  Franca»  A.  (Mr».),  Central  H.S., 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Knoll,  Samson  8.,  Menlo  C.,  Menlo  Park. 
Calif. 

'Kobernlk,  Carl,  U  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 


Koch,  Alice  E.,  Smithtown  H.S.,  Smithtown, 
N.  Y, 

Koch,  Margarete,  Indiana  U.  Bloomington. 
Ind. 

Koachl,  Charlotte  Trowbridge  (Mrs.),  Bos¬ 
ton  U,  Boston,  Mass. 

Koakkoak,  Byron  J.,  U  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo 
14.  N.  Y. 

Koenig,  Clara.  U  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 

14,  Minn. 

Koenig,  Harry  C.,  Southwestern  State  C., 
Weatherford.  Okla. 

Koenig,  Karl  F.,  Colgate  U,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

Koenig,  Margarete,  The  Pomfret  School, 
Pomfret,  Conn. 

Koenig,  Selma  S.,  U  of  Wiscortsin,  Racine, 
Wisconsin 

Komler,  Wolfgang  D.,  Chaffey  Union  H. 
S.,  Ontario,  Calif. 

Koester,  Leonard,  U  of  Louisville,  Louis¬ 
ville  8.  Ky. 

Kogorma,  Kristjan  S.,  Berea  C,  Berea.  Ky. 

Kohler,  Lotte,  City  C,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Kohler,  William,  Elmont  Memorial  H.S., 
Elmont,  N.Y. 

Kohls,  Elda,  William  Horlick  H.S.,  Racine, 
Wis. 

Kohn,  Gerhard,  Millikan  H.S.,  Long  Beach 

15,  Calif. 

Kolbe,  Hildegard,  Niskayuna  H.S.,  Schertcc- 
tady  9,  N.Y. 

Koller,  Ann  M.,  Burlingame  H.S.,  Burlin¬ 
game,  Calif. 

Koncius,  Joseph  K.,  Riverside  -  Brookfield 
H.S.,  Riverside,  III. 

Kopper,  Heidi,  Lanier  Junior  H.S.,  Mun¬ 
ster,  Ind. 

Korpi,  Reino,  C  of  William  and  Mary,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va. 

Kostka,  Edmund,  C  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Con¬ 
vent  Station,  NJ. 

Kewacic,  Josei^  P.,  St.  Joseph's  C,  Phila¬ 
delphia  3),  Pa. 

Kraft,  Marina,  North  Hunterdon  H.S.,  An- 
nandale,  N..J 

Kraft,  Walter  C.,  Oregon  State  C,  Corval¬ 
lis,  Oregon 

Krahn,  Cornelius,  Bethel  C.,  North  Newton, 
Kans. 


Krakowsk),  Mayer,  Los  Angeles  City  C. 

Los  Aisles  29.  Calif. 

Kramer,  Frederick  J.,  Syracuse  U,  Syracuse 
10.  N.Y. 

Krammel,  Hedwig  Bennewitz  (Mrs.),  South 
Division  H.S.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kriuss,  Paul  G..  Ohio  U,  Athens.  Ohio 
Kribs,  Robert  W.,  Eisenhower  H.S.,  De¬ 
catur,  III. 

Kreidor,  Mary  C.,  Messiah  C.  Grantham,  Pa. 
Kreitrtor,  Wilhalmirta  (Mrs.),  Waldorf 
School.  Garden  City.  N.Y. 

Kranz,  Elsa  L.,  Carl  Schurz  H.S.,  Chicago 
41.  III. 

Krotzing,  Irmgard,  Dertby  H.S.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

KrcHtnor,  Albert,  Jr.,  Colgate  U,  Hamilton, 
N.Y. 

*Kr»«z»r,  Bernard,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich. 

Kreva,  George  W.,  U  of  Kama»,  La-wrertce, 
Kansas 

Krichbaum,  Rena  (Mrs.),  Monroe  H.S., 
Rochester  4,  N.Y. 

Kritscti,  Erna,  Douglass  C,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J. 

Krihchil,  Bertha  K.  (Mrs.),  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  H.S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kronkaim,  Ludwig,  New  Hyde  Park  Mem¬ 
orial  H.S.,  New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 
Kruegel,  Fred  A.,  U  of  Minnesota,  Minn¬ 
eapolis  14,  Minn. 

Kruager,  John  R.,  Reed  C,  Portland  2, 
Oregon 

Krueger,  Ruth  L.,  Lutheran  H.S.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis. 

Krull,  Lorle.  Emer.,  52)1  Carrollton  Ave., 
IrKJianapolis  20,  Ind. 

Krumpelmann,  John  T.,  Louisiana  State  U. 
Baton  Rouge  3,  La. 

Kub'er,  Ernest  A.,  Emer.,  21  N.  Halifax 
Ave.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

*  Kuben,  Eleanor,  Georgian  Court  C. 

Lakewood,  N.J. 

Kuchlen,  Dorothea  Elise,  Our  Lody  of  the 
Elms  C,  Chicoi^,  Mast. 

Kuehner,  Paul,  Lincoln  U,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Kuchner,  Robert  R.,  Watchung  Hills  H.S., 
Plainfield.  NJ. 

Kuemmarle,  Katherine,  Walton  H.S.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Kufner,  Herbert  L.,  Harvard  U,  Cambridge 
38,  Mass. 

Kunstmann,  John  G.,  U  of  North  Carolina. 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

*  Kurth,  Walter,  U  of  Washington,  Seattle 

5.  Wash. 

Kurtz,  Ann  W.  (Mrs.),  Bethesda  Chevy- 
Chase  H.S.,  Eiethesda  14,  Md. 

Kurtz,  John  W.,  Oberlin  C,  Oberlin, 
Ohio 

Kurz,  Edmund  P.,  Queens  C,  Flushing, 
N.Y. 

Kyger,  M.  Ellsworth,  Bridgewater  C. 
Bridgewater,  Va. 


L 

Laas,  Hans  F.,  Creighton  U,  Omaha  2, 
Nebr. 

Lacher,  Herman,  440  Cloverhurst,  Athens, 
Ga. 

Laessig,  Robert  O.,  Oklahoma  Baptist  U, 
Shawnee,  Okla. 

Lagerstedt,  Kenneth,  New  Britain  H.S., 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

Lahman,  Arthur  W.,  Southport  H.S.,  In¬ 
dianapolis  27,  Ind. 
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UMkMj.  Frank  S.,  U  of  Michigan.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mkh. 

Guy  Hugh.  U  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Loa  Angelet  7,  Calif. 

Laaite,  iim.  South  Christian  H.S..  Grand 
Rapidt  8.  Mich. 

Lancatfer,  Albert  L..  Virginia  Military  Irtst.. 
LaxirMton.  Va. 

Lande,  Bjarne,  Augsburg  C,  Minneapolis  4. 
Minn. 

Landau,  Karla.  North  Shore  Country  Day 
School.  Winnetka,  III. 

Landecker.  Eva  L..  Andrew  Wards  H.S.. 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

Landis,  Erma  M.,  Butler  H.S.,  Butler,  N.J 
Landis.  Robert  L.,  Carrington  H.S..  Car¬ 
rington.  N.O. 

Landshut-Martin,  Peter  J.  Buena  Park  H.S.. 
Buena  Park,  Calif. 

Lane.  Beniamin  A..  Persnsylvania  State  U 
Erie,  Pa. 

Lane,  David  J.,  U  of  Massachusetts,  Am¬ 
herst.  Mass. 

Lang.  Anton.  Jr..  Georgetown  U.  Wash¬ 
ington  7,  D.C. 

^v.  Frederick  F.,  Nyack  H.S.,  Nyack. 

Lange.  Dale  L.,  University  H.S.,  Minneap¬ 
olis  1 4,  Mirm 

Lange,  Eva  C.  (Mrs.),  Hunter  C.  New 
York  21.  N.Y. 

Lange.  Hanna,  Emer.,  32  Clarendon  PI.. 
Buffalo  9.  N.Y. 

e.  Victor,  PrirKCton  U.  Princeton. 

Lang^  artel,  William  W.,  Temple  U,  Phila¬ 
delphia  22.  Pa. 

Langhammer,  Franz.  U  of  Oregon,  Eugene, 
Oregon 

Langsfecn.  Sven  Vemer,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
C.  St.  Peter.  Minn. 

Lanigan,  Isabella  M..  Central  H.S.,  Syra¬ 
cuse  3.  N.Y. 

Larson,  Marvin,  Gustavta  Adolphus  C.  St. 
Peter.  Minn. 

Lasher-ScMitt.  Dorothy  (Mrs.),  Brooklyn  C. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

LaVelle,  Ethel,  North  H.S.,  Columbus  2. 
Ohio 

Layering,  Turrell,  Broad  Ripple  H.S.,  In¬ 
dianapolis  20,  Ind. 

Lawin,  Clara,  Foreman  H.  S..  Chxago,  III. 
Lawrence,  Emmy  H.  (Mrs.),  Niskayuna 
H.S.,  Schenectady  9.  N.Y. 

Lawson,  Richard  H..  San  Diego  State  C. 
San  Diego  15,  Calif. 

Lea,  Henry  A.,  U  of  Massachusetts,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

Lederer,  Herbert.  Ohio  U,  Athens.  Ohio 
‘Lee,  Alberta  Junkin  (Mrs.),  Penruylvania 
State  U.  University  Park,  Pa. 

Lagner,  Wolfr.'m  K.,  George  Washington 
U.  Washington.  D.C. 

Lehman,  Marraret  (Mrs.),  224-20  93rd  Rd., 
Queens  Village,  N.Y. 

Lehmann,  Winfred  P.,  U  of  Texas,  Austin 
12,  Texas 

Lehner,  Frederick.  West  Virginia  State  C, 
Institute,  W.  Va. 

Lehnert,  Frederick,  Hobart  and  William 
Smith  C,  (Seneva,  N.Y. 

Lemke,  Ruth  E..  Waukesha  H.S.,  Wau¬ 
kesha,  Wis. 

Lcmke,  Victor  J.,  West  Virginia  U.  Mor¬ 
gantown.  W.  Va. 

Lemmons,  Rev.  Henry  J.,  C.S.Sp.,  St.  (Jab- 
riel's  Rectory,  Hot  Springs,  Ark, 


Lenel,  Luisa  A,  Western  Illinois  State  U 
Macomb,  III. 

Lenser,  Kurt  W.,  Alhambra  H.S.,  Alham¬ 
bra,  California 

Lansing,  (Vegory,  U  of  South  Dakota,  Ver¬ 
million,  S.O. 

^z.  Harold.  Queens  C.  Flushing.  N.Y. 
Lenz,  Mali  G.  (Mrs.).  Southwestern  U. 
Georgetown,  Tex. 

Lae.  ^mast  J..  Columbia  C.  New  York  27, 

Laenhärdt,  Doreen  (Mrs.),  Michigan  State 
U,  East  LaiHing.  Mkh. 

Leopold,  W.  F.,  Northwestern  U.  Evans¬ 
ton,  III. 

La^ke,  U  of  New  Hampshire,  Our- 

Leppmann,  Wolfgang,  U  of  Oregon. 
Eugene,  Oregon 

LeMhnitZM,  Adolph  F..  City  C.  Now  York 

Letter,  Conrad  H..  U  of  California.  Los 
Angeles  24,  Calif. 

*Laffasi.  Reinhard  A..  Smith  C,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Matt. 

Laoca,  George.  Jr..  Massachusetts  Inst,  of 
Technology.  Cambridge  39.  Mass. 

Lausch,  Willard,  Hampstead  H.S.,  Hemp¬ 
stead.  N.Y. 

Levasgue,  Gilbert,  Morristown  School, 
Morristown.  N.J. 

Levi,  Use  S.  (Mrs.),  Bostick  H.S.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 

Levine,  Louis  G.,  James  Ford  Rhodes  H.S.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lew,  Watyl,  Marywood  C..  Scranton  9, 
Pa. 

Lewis,  Dell  J.  (Mrs.),  Bellaire  Senior  H. 

S.,  Bellaire,  Tex. 

Lewis,  Earl  Nicholas,  Jr.,  Louisiana  State 
U.  Baton  Rouge  3,  La. 

Lewis,  Leta  Jane,  Reedley  C,  Reedley,  Cal. 
Lewis,  Thelma  K.  (Mrs.),  Senior  H.S.. 
Readirsg,  Pa. 

f,  Ralph  J.,  Irvington  H.S..  Irvington, 


I.J. 


Lichtenstein.  Robert  B.,  Howard  U.  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C. 

Liedki,  Herbert  R.,  City  C,  New  York  31, 
NY. 

Licdke,  Otto  K..  Hamilton  C,  Clinton,  N.Y. 
Liedioff,  Helmut,  Milwaukcc-Oowner  C. 
Milwaukee  11,  Wit. 

Liedtke,  Kurt.  San  Francisco  State  C,  San 
Francisco  27.  Calif. 

Liepert,  (Jerald,  Muskego  H.S.,  Mutkego, 
Wis. 

Lillie,  ^R^m^d  F.,  Hayward  H.S.,  Hay- 

Lindahl,  Lilly  E.  J.,  Knox  C,  Galesburg, 

Lindterg,  Ame  O.,  State  C  of  Washington, 
Pullman,  Wash. 

Lindheim,  Nicholas,  South  H.S.,  Minn- 
eapxslis,  Minn. 

'Lindner,  Fred  O.,  U  of  Cincinnati,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  21,  Ohio 

Link,  Arlene  Omiecinski  (Mrs.),  North¬ 
western  U,  Evanston,  III. 

Uoyd,  Albert.  U  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia  4,  Pa. 

Lindsey,  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  Albany  Acad,  for 
Boys,  Albany  2,  N.Y. 

Lippert,  Gertrude,  Mississippi  C,  Clinton, 
Mist. 

Lippincoft,  Rhoda  A..  Morristown  H.S., 
Morristown,  N.  J. 
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Uptsin,  Sol.  City  C,  Naw  York.  N.Y. 

Lift,  Edgar,  State  U  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City. 
Iowa 

Little.  Ottilie  (Mri.),  Pacific  Lutheran  C. 
Parkland.  Waih. 

Livingstone,  Ernest  p.,  Milwaukee  Country 
Day  School,  Milwaukee  17,  Wis. 

Locher,  Kaspar  Theodore,  Reed  C.  Port¬ 
land  2,  Orcoon 

Loeh,  Ernst,  Washington  U,  St.  Louis  5. 
Mo. 

Loewenberg,  Ernest  L.,  Groton  School. 
Groton,  Mar^. 

Logan,  Alan,  Reed  C.  Portlarsd  2.  Ore. 
Logan,  Elsa  M.,  Roberts  Wesleyan  C. 
North  Chili.  N.Y. 

Logan,  Gerald  E.,  Live  Oak  H.S.,  Morgan 
Hill.  Calif. 

Lohnar,  Edgar  J.,  New  York  U,  New  York 
3,  N.Y. 

Lohnes,  Walter  F.  W.,  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass. 

Lombardi,  Stephanie  Orth  (Mrs.),  U  of 
California,  Los  Angeles  24,  California 
Long.  Esther  L..  Atlantic  Christian  C.  Wil¬ 
son,  N.  C. 

London,  Rudolph  L..  U.S.  Army  Education 
Center,  Landshut,  Germany 
Lonsen,  Helia  (Mrs.),  Willow  Glenn  H.S.. 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

Loomis,  C.  Grant,  U  of  California,  Ber¬ 
keley  4,  Calif. 

Loose,  Gerhard.  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Loram,  Ian  C.,  U  of  Kansas,  LawrerKe. 
Kans. 

Lorensen,  Ingeborg  (Mrs.),  Penfield  H.S.. 
Penfield,  N.Y. 

Louis,  Andrew,  Rice  Institute,  Houston. 
Tex. 

Love,  Alethia,  601  N.  5th  St.,  Reading. 


Love,  Frederick  R.,  Brown 
R.l. 


U, 


Providence  6, 


Love,  Katherine  M.,  Wartburg  C,  Wav-  • 
eriy,  Iowa 

Lowe,  Theodore  L.,  John  Carroll  U., 

Cleveland  18,  Ohio 

Lowenberg,  Gary  M..  Uniondale  H.S.. 

Uniondale,  N.Y. 

Lowet,  Ralph,  Sacramento  State  C.  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif. 

Lowry,  June  L..  Forman  H.S.,  Manito,  III. 

Lowrey,  Eleanor  C.  (Mrs.),  Glenbrook  H.S., 
Glenview,  III. 

Luba,  Rev.  George  S.,  O.S.B.,  Benedictine 
H.S.,  Cleveland  4,  Ohio 

Ludwig,  Charlotte  E.  (Mrs.),  U  of  Pitts¬ 

burgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ludwig,  Helen,  Valparaiso  U,  Valparaiso 
Ind. 


Ludwig,  Mildred,  Allegheny  C.  Meadville. 


Luebchow,  Irma,  Rufus  King  H.S.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  9.  Wis. 

Lutkemeier,  Rev.  Camillus  P.,  C.P.P.S., 
Brunnerdale  Seminary,  Canton,  Ohio 
Lyte.  Herbert  O..  State  U  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City.  Iowa 


M 

Maas,  Edwin  F.,  Proviso  Township  H.S., 
Maywood,  III. 

MacIntyre,  David  H.,  Arlington  Schools, 
Arlington  County,  Va. 

*Maclsaac,  Shirley.  State  C  of  Washington. 
Pullman.  Wash. 


MacRaa,  Margit  W.,  Education  Center, 
San  Diego.  Calif. 

Maerteus,  Rortald  E.,  Davenport  Senior 
H.S.,  Davenport,  Iowa 
MaHce,  Paul  D.,  Jr.,  Emmartuel  C.  Boston, 
Mass. 

MmI,  Kaijo  S.,  La  Sierra  C,  Arlingt 
Calif. 

Magee«,  Iris  E.,  Ball  State  Teachers  C. 
MuTKie,  Ind. 

M:^ar,  FrarKis,  Erasmus  Hall  H.S.. 
Brooklyn  26.  N.  Y. 

Mahar,  Marion  E.,  State  Teachers  C. 
Oswego.  N.Y. 

Maler,  Hans  A.,  U  of  Connecticut,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Maier,  Konrad  W.,  Benjamin  Franklin 
H.S..  Lancaster,  N.Y. 

Maillet,  William  A..  Williston  Academy, 
Easthampton.  Mass. 

Malwald,  Werner  R.,  Escondido  H.S.,  Es¬ 
condido,  Calif. 

Malthaner,  Johannes.  U  of  Oklahoma. 
Norman,  Okla. 

Manalli,  Gilbert  J.,  Ripon  H.S.,  Ripon, 
Wis. 

Manderfeld,  Viola,  U  of  Chicago.  Chicago 
37.  III. 

Mann,  LawrerKe  A.,  U  of  Scranton,  Scran¬ 
ton  3,  Pa. 

Manning,  Rev.  Joseph,  S.J.,  Fairfield  U, 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

Marcell,  Noah,  Main  Township  H.S., 
Chicago.  III. 

Marchand,  James  W.,  U  of  California, 
Berkeley  4,  Calif. 

Marcus,  Eric,  U  of  Bridgeport,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Marcuse,  Ludwig,  U  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 

Margolies,  W.  L.,  Long  Beach  H.S.,  Long 
Beach,  N.Y. 

Marr,  Weaver  M.,  Jr.,  Carlton  C,  North- 
field,  Minn. 

Marsteilor,  Janet  E.,  Columbia  U,  New 
York  27,  N.Y. 

Marston,  C.  May.  Seattle  Pacific  C,  Seattle 
99.  Wash. 

Martignacce,  Rudi,  Richfield  H.S.,  Rich¬ 
field,  Minn. 

Martin,  (jerald  E.,  Chaffey  C.  Ontario, 
Calif. 

‘Martin,  John  S.,  15  Chelsea  PL,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  N.Y. 

Martin,  Josephine,  Calumet  H.S.,  Chicago 

20.  III. 

Martin,  Paul  P.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  C. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Marwill,  Walter,  Maloney  H.S.,  Meriden, 
Conn. 

Marx,  Milton,  Brooklyn  Technical  H.S., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Marx,  Otto  S.,  King's  C,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Marx,  Werner,  CourKil  Rock  H.S..  Newton, 
Pa. 

Masche,  Bertha  M.,  Hunter  C,  New  York 

21.  N.Y. 

Master,  Ronald,  Benjamin  Franklin  H.S., 
Rochester  21,  N.Y. 

MaMnko,  Percy,  Brooklyn  C.  Brooklyn. 

Matheus,  John  F.,  Morris  Brown  C,  At¬ 
lanta  1 4,  Ga. 

Mathieu,  Gustav,  Pomona  C,  Claremont, 
Calif. 

Matson,  Oscar,  Shasta  C.  Redding,  Calif. 
Matthaidess,  Edwin  H.,  Carthage  C,  Car¬ 
thage,  III. 
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MatMchk«,  G.  L.,  Miami  U,  Oxford.  Ohio 

MaMtfMr,  Franz  H.,  Swarthmora  C.  Swarth- 
mora.  Pa. 

Max«Mll,  Lillian  (Mrt.).  Lindan  H.S..  Lin- 
dan.  NJ. 

Maxwall,  R.  J.,  U  of  Omaha.  Omaha  I, 
Nebr. 

Maxwon,  W.  Cary.  Duka  U,  Durham.  N.C. 

Mayar,  Elizabeth  M..  Kalamazoo  C.  Kala¬ 
mazoo.  Mich 

Mayor,  Emilia  C..  Bannath  H.S..  Buffalo. 
N.Y. 

Mayor,  Jaanatta  (Mr*.),  Clifton  H.S.,  Clift¬ 
on.  N.J. 

Maybow,  Thaodora  L..  Tha  Pingry  School. 
Elizabeth  3.  N.J. 

Maynard,  J.  Louisa,  Emer.,  410  N.  Spruce 
St.,  Greenville.  III. 

McAulay,  John,  Gaikill  Junior  H.S.. 
Niagara  Fallt.  N.Y. 

McCaHray,  Rav.  Howard  A.,  S.J.,  Ragit 

HS..  New  York  28.  N.Y. 

McCarty,  Paul  T.,  William  Jewell  C. 
Liberty,  Mo. 

McCtafn,  William  H.,  Johns  Hopkins  U, 
Baltimore  18.  Md. 

McClanon,  Erika  W.,  Grinnell  C,  Grinnell, 
Iowa 

McCInnay,  Daniel  C..  Jr.,  Stanford  U, 
Stanford,  Calif. 

McCormkk,  Edward  A.,  Brown  U.  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.l. 

McDowell,  Anna-Marie  (Mrs.),  Minaola 
H.S..  Mincola.  N.Y. 

McDowell,  Phillip  W.,  New  Trier  H.S., 
Winnetka,  III. 

McGee,  Marjorie  (Mrs.).  Tennessee  Poly¬ 

technic  Inst.,  Cookeville,  Term. 

McGlotMin,  Raymond  A.,  Jefferson  H.S.. 
Lafayette,  IrKl. 

McHenry,  Andrea  SerKkm  (Mrs.),  Houston 
Schools,  Houston,  Tex. 

‘Meintire,  E.  Burnell,  Arizona  State  L, 
Tempe.  Ariz. 

McKao,  Ella  R.  W.  (Mrs.),  Fenn  C. 
Cleveland  15,  Ohio 

McKenzie,  Margaret,  Colorado  C,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colo. 

McKaongn,  Mary  C.,  West  H.S.,  Pawtucket, 
R.l. 

McKittrick,  Mary,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan 
C.  Buckhannon,  W.Va. 

McMahon,  John  F.,  Lawrence  C.  Appleton, 
Wis. 

McNabnay,  FrarKit  Richard,  Bob  Jones  U, 
Greenville.  S.C. 

Maesan,  Hubert  J.,  Indiana  U.  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind. 

Magow,  (Serhard,  Murray  State  C.  Murray, 
Ky. 

Meier,  Emma  B.  (Mrs.),  Lewis  and  Cla.'k  C, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Meier,  Everette  W.,  St.  John's  C.  Winfield, 
Kans. 

Meier,  Marga,  Indiana  Central  C,  Indian¬ 
apolis  27,  Ind. 

‘Meinzer,  Ludwig,  Northwestern  U,  Evans¬ 
ton,  III. 

Meisner,  Ruth,  North  Quincy  H.S..  North 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Meissner,  Elsa,  Huntington  H.S.,  Hunting- 
ton,  N.Y. 

Malden,  Nathan,  U  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 

Melz,  Christian  F.,  U  of  Nevada,  Reno, 
Nev. 

Memming,  Agnes  (Mrs.),  Albright  C.  Read¬ 
ing.  Pa. 


Memming,  Gerrit,  Albright  C.  Reading,  Pa. 

Mendel,  Arnold  0.,  CarTeton  C,  Northfield. 
Minn. 

Mendels,  Judy,  Lewis  C,  Lockport,  III. 

Menza,  Edwin  F.,  U  of  Mirmesota,  Minne¬ 
apolis  14,  Mirm. 

Merkel,  Gottfried  F.,  U  of  CirKinnati,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  21,  Ohio 

Marreft,  Eva.  Adelphi  C,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Martens,  Gerard  M.,  Knoxville  C,  Krsox- 
ville  16,  Term. 

Martsch.  Otto  F.,  Jr.,  Worcester  Junior  C. 
Worcester.  Mass. 

Merzbach,  Margaret  Kober  (Mrs.),  South¬ 
western  U,  Georgetown,  Tex. 

Metcalf,  George  J.,  U  of  Chicago,  Chicago 
37,  III. 

Metz.  Cornelia  M.,  South  Park  H.S.,  Buf¬ 
falo.  N.Y. 

Metz,  Helene  S..  West  Serseca  Central 
School.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Metzenthin,  Esther,  Randolph-Macon  Wo¬ 
man's  C,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Meyer,  Dorothy  E.,  New  Utrecht  H.S.. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Mayer,  Erika  M.,  Mt.  Holyoke  C.  South 
Hadley,  Mass. 

Meyer,  Erwin,  Concordia  C.  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Meyer,  Fred  P.,  Memorial  Junior  H.S.,  Val¬ 
ley  Stream,  N.Y. 

Meyer,  George  T.,  Naval  Intelligence 
School,  Wmington  20.  D.C. 

Meyer,  Helbe  (Mrs.),  Waukegan  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  Waukegan,  III. 

Meyer,  Herman  C.,  U  of  Washington,  Seat¬ 
tle  S.  Wash. 

Meyer,  Marie,  LaGrange  Township  H.S..  La- 
Grange,  III. 

Meyer.  Mervin  D.,  Washburn  H.S.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Mirm. 

Mayer,  Renata  W.,  Kansas  City  Junior  C, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Meyarbach,  Helmut,  Wright  Junior  C,  Chi¬ 
cago  34,  III. 

Mezger,  Fritz,  Bryn  Mawr  C.  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa. 


Michalski,  John,  Marquette  U,  Milwaukee 
3.  Wis. 

Mie'ke,  Lewis,  Cleveland  East  Technical 
H.S.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mielke,  Louis  I..  West  Milwaukee  H.S.. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miesnicks,  Raymond  R.,  U  of  Minnesota. 

Minneapolis  14,  Mirm. 

Miess,  Martin  M.,  Eastern  Illinois  U. 
Charleston,  III. 

Miatfce,  Gustav,  Carl  Schurz  H.S.,  Chicago 


Mileck,  Joseph,  U  of  California.  Berkeley. 
Calif. 

Miles,  E.  Kenrseth.  U  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 
Miller,  Charlotte,  Everett  Junior  C,  Everett, 
Wash. 

Miller,  Edeltrud  (Mrs.),  Englewood  H.S.. 
Chicago,  III. 

Miller,  Elsa  C,  Union  Hill  H.S.,  Union  City, 


Miller,  E.  Jane,  Conard  H.S.,  West  Hart¬ 
ford  7,  Conn. 

Miller,  H.  Clay,  Lincoln  H.S.,  Canton  6. 
Ohio 

Miller,  Lydia  A.  (Mrs.),  Greeley  H.S.,  Gree¬ 
ley,  Colo. 

Miller,  Nancy  Margaret,  West  Virginia  U. 
Keyser,  W.Va. 

Miller,  Richard  K.,  Allentown  H.S..  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 
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Millar,  Walther  M.,  Valpereito  U,  Velpe- 
reito.  Ind. 

Millifleii,  Thomei  R.,  Mer«hetten  C,  New 
York  63.  N.Y. 

Mill*,  Emily,  Amundsen  H.S.,  Chicago  23, 
III. 

Minnlcli,  Catherine,  Reading  Schools.  Raad- 


MitcSall,  Yvonne  (Mrs.),  Wilkinsburg  H.S., 
Pittsburgh  21,  Pa. 

Mee,  Major  George  R.,  U.S.  Military  Acad., 
West  Point.  n!V. 

MeeMenbreck,  Arthur  H.,  Furman  U. 
Greenville,  S.C. 

Moeller,  Eric,  San  Frar>cisco  City  C,  San 
Francisco  12,  Calif. 

Moeller,  Jack  R.,  Grosse  Pointe  H.S..  Grosse 
Pointe  30,  Mich. 

Moenkemeyar,  Heinz,  U  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Mokma,  Erwin  T.,  U  of  Southern  California. 
Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 

Mohr,  William,  Morgan  Park  H.S.,  Chicago 
43.  III. 

MoldascM,  Hans,  Linden  H.S.,  Linden,  N.J. 

Molnar,  Benjamin,  El  Rancho  H.S.,  Pico- 
River,  Calif. 

*Mong,  Margaret  (Mrs.),  63-45  SSth  Ave., 
Maspeth  78,  N.Y. 

Moore,  Edith  V.  (Mrs.),  Emer.,  2139  S.  Co¬ 
lumbine,  Denver  10,  Colo. 

Moore,  Fritz,  Kansas  State  C,  Manhattan, 
Kar». 

Moore,  J.  Michael,  San  Diego  Junior  C,  San 
Diego  2,  Calif. 

Morgan,  William  I.,  U  cf  North  Dakota. 
Grand  Forks,  N.D. 

Moriarty,  William  J.,  Fordham  Prep.  School, 
New  York  58.  N.Y. 

Morris,  Eidred,  Penncrest  H.S.,  Lima,  Pa. 

Morris,  M.  C.,  Hiram  C,  Hiram,  Ohio 

Morrison,  Edith  (Mrs.),  Concordia  Teachers 
C,  River  Forest,  III. 

Morthole,  Eimer  L.,  Evanston  H.S.,  Evans¬ 
ton,  III. 


Mosher,  Roy  E.,  State  Dept,  of  Education, 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Mother  Margaret  Knapp,  San  Francisco  C 
for  Women,  San  Francisco  18,  Calif. 
Moulton,  Thora,  Valparaiso  U,  Valparaiso, 


Ind. 


Moulton,  William  G.,  Cornell  U,  Ithaca. 


Mrkonic,  Joyce  H.,  Ambridge  H.S.,  Am- 
bridge.  Pa. 

Mueller,  Bertha,  U  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu, 
T.H. 

Mueller,  Hugo,  Georgetown  U,  Washirtg- 
ton  6,  D.C. 

Mueller,  Lillian,  Greenfield  H.S.,  Greenfield, 
Wis. 

Mueller,  Paul  E.,  Moravian  C,  Bethlehem. 
Pa. 

Mueller,  Rev.  Peter  F.,  C.S.C.,  L)  of  Port¬ 
land,  Portland  3,  Ore. 

Mueller,  Robert  N.,  George  Washington 
H.S.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Mueller,  Werner  A.,  U  of  Wyoming,  Lara¬ 
mie.  Wyo. 

Mullally,  John  E.  P.,  Oakwood  H.S.,  Day- 
ton  9,  Ohio 

Muenzer,  Hans  W.,  Army  Language  School, 
Monterey,  Calif. 

Muller,  Selma  Rhode  (Mrs.),  Lincoln  H.S.. 
Tacoma  3,  Wash. 

Muller,  Siegfried  H.,  Adelphi  C,  Garden 
City.  N.Y. 


Mulligan,  John  J.,  Lcng  Beach  State  C. 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Mulloy,  William  J.,  Emar.,  Rainerg  17/3. 
Vienna  IV,  Austria 

Mundt,  (iaorge  J.,  Colgate  U,  Hamilton. 
N.Y. 

Munson,  Clara  D.  (Mrs.),  Emer.,  971  E. 

Clinton  St.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Ingrid  Wredc  (Mrs.),  St.  Joseph  C, 
West  Hartford.  Conn. 

Mustard,  Helen  M.,  Columbia  U,  New  York 
27.  N.Y. 

Musurllle,  Rev.  Herbert,  SJ.,  Bellarmine  C. 
Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 

*  Myers,  Th^as  M.,  U  of  Nebraska.  Lin¬ 
coln  8,  Nabr. 

Myrvaagnes,  Kaspar  O.,  Tufts  C,  Medford 
55.  Mass. 


N 

Nabholz,  Joharuies.  Rutgers  U,  New  Brum- 
wick.  N.J. 

Nabors,  Kenneth  L.,  The  Taylor  School, 
Clayton  5,  Mo. 

Nagel,  Elsa.  U  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Nagel,  Margarethe  V.,  Egg  Harbor  H.S., 
Egg  Harbor,  N.J. 

Negus,  Kenneth  G.,  Harvard  U,  Cambridge 
38,  Mass. 

Nehar,  Frank  V.,  York  Community  H.S.. 
Elmhurst,  III. 

von  Nell,  Carl,  339  Unruh  Ave.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  II,  Pa. 

NeJson,  Boris  Erich,  Hampton  Inst.,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Va. 

Nelson,  Effie  V.,  Bethel  C,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Ness,  Kenneth  L.,  West  Reading  H.S.,  West 
Reading,  Pa. 

‘Neufang,  Gordon,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Ncufe'd,  Anna  Klassen,  Southern  Illinois 
U.  Carbondale,  III. 

de  Ncufville,  Robert,  Boise  Junior  C,  Boise, 
Idaho 

Neumann,  Alfred  R.,  U  of  Houston,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex. 

Neusa,  Eloise  (Mrs.),  Middlebury  C,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vt. 

Neuse,  Kurt,  St.  Lawrence  U.  Canton,  N.Y. 

Neuse,  Werner,  Middlebury  C,  Middlebury, 
Vt. 

‘Ncuswanger,  R.  Russell,  Harvard  U,  Cam¬ 
bridge  38,  Mass. 

Newall,  Gerald  J.,  Mt.  Miguel  H.S.,  Spring 
Valley.  Calif. 

Newby,  Edward  J.,  Mercer  U,  Macon,  Ga. 

Ncwhall,  Fales,  Technical  H.S.,  Springfield 
9,  Mass. 

Newman,  Mildred.  White  Bear  H.S.,  White 
Bear  Lake,  Minn. 

Newmark,  Maxim,  Julia  Richman  H.S.,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Newton,  Olin  E.,  Arlington  State  C,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Tex. 

Ncy,  Edward  W.,  Atlantic  Union  C.  So. 
Lancaster,  Mass. 

Nicholls,  Roger  A.,  U  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 

Nicklaus,  Karl,  Sweet  Home  Central  School, 
Eggertsville,  N.Y. 

Niederhauser,  Elizalieth  J.,  William  Penn 
H.S.,  York.  Pa. 

Nielsen,  Bertha  C.  D.,  Yuba  C,  Marysville, 
Calif. 

Niess,  Netta  V.,  Belleville  Towr»hip  H.S., 
Belleville.  III. 
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Mlmnuw,  AgrtM  I.  (Mn.),  WMt  Covina 
H.S..  Watt  Covina,  Calif. 

Ntea«,  Richard  L.,  Sonior  H.S..  Mantfiald. 
Ohio 

Nock,  Francit  J.,  U  of  lllinoit,  Urfoana.  Ml. 

NoMo.  Alfrod  H.,  Southwact  Taxa«  Stata 
Taachert  C,  San  Marco«.  Tex. 

*Malla«idorf«.  Valter«  E.,  U  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor  Mich. 

Nolta,  Fred  O.,  Wa«hington  U,  St.  Lout«  5. 
Mo. 

Nordmayar,  George.  Yale  U,  New  Haven. 
Conn. 

Nerdmeyer,  H.  W..  U  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor.  Mkh. 

Nark,  Ruth.  Elgin  H.S..  Elgin.  III. 

Narrt«,  Albert  M..  We«t  Hef^tsad  H.S.. 
We«t  Hctnp«tead,  N.Y. 

Nerten,  Roger  C..  2837  Fairview  St.,  AU 
lentOMrn,  Pa. 

Nerten,  Thoma«,  Leyden  H.S.,  Chkago,  III 

Nerweed,  Eugerte,  U  of  Kan«a«,  Lawrence. 
Kans. 

Nevak,  Richard  E.,  Concordia  Collegiate 
IrHt.,  Bronxville  8.  N.Y. 

NewatzkJ,  Mary,  Central  H.S.,  Fargo,  N.D. 

Nyirl,  Eugene  A.,  Rutger«  0  College  of 
Pharmacy,  Newark,  NJ. 

Nylund,  Kenneth.  Whitsfi«h  Bay  H.S..  Mil¬ 
waukee  17,  Wit. 

O 

Oberdeck,  Lydia.  Buchtel  H.S.,  Akron  20, 
Ohio 

O'Brien,  Anna  L.,  Brighton  H.S..  Brighton 
3S,  Ma««. 

Octirymewycx,  Leo,  St.  Mary'«  C,  Winona. 
Minn. 

O'Connell,  Richard  B.,  U  of  South  Dakota, 
Vermillion,  S.D. 

Odenkirchen,  Carl  J.,  State  U  College  for 
Teacher«,  Albany  3,  N.Y. 

Odronic,  Walter  J.,  Valley  Forge  Military 
Academy.  Wayne.  Pa. 

Oettenhagen,  Elizabeth,  Herzl  Junior  C 
ChiciKlo,  III. 

O'Flaheity,  James  C..  Wake  Forest  C. 
Win»ton-Salem.  N.C. 

‘Ooletby,  Robert  H..  Northwestern  U. 
Evanston.  III. 

O'Grady,  Winifred  L.,  Girls  Latin  School, 
Dorchester  24,  Mass. 

O'Hara,  Maryann  Welch  (Mrs.),  Roger  Lud- 
lowe  H.S..  Fairfield.  Conn. 

Oksenholt,  Svein,  Great  Falls  H.S.,  Great 
Fall*.  Mont. 

Olandt,  Heino,  Bennett  H.S.,  Buffalo  14. 
N.Y. 

Olden,  Peter  H.,  West  Virginia  Inst,  of 
Technology,  Montgomery.  W.Va. 

Oldenburg,  Johanna  M.  (Mrs.),  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston, 
Mass. 

O'Leary,  John,  Schalmont  School,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.Y. 

Oill,  John  B..  City  C.  New  York  3),  N.Y. 

O'Neil,  Daniel  C..  U  of  Massachusetts,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

*Onufer,  Mary  Louise,  Wilkes  C,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Oppenheimer,  Ernst  Martin,  Carleton  U,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Ont. 

‘Oppenheimer,  Luise,  U  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

Oppermann,  Fred,  U  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 


Oftotvsky,  Natalie,  Morristown  H.S.,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.J. 

Oross,  Robert  A.,  Eastmoor  H.S.,  Colum¬ 
bus.  Ohio 

Orr,  J.  Collin«,  Purdue  U,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Osbame,  John  C..  Northwestern  U,  Evans¬ 
ton.  III. 

Oswald,  Victor  A.,  Jr.,  U  of  California,  Los 
Angeles  24,  Calif. 

Olt,  Bertha,  William  Hortkk  H.S.,  Racina, 
Wis. 

Oft,  Helen,  Albany  H.S.,  Albany  3.  N.Y. 

Oft,  l^len  E.  (Mrs.),  William  Penn  H.S., 
Reading,  Pa. 

*Oxteby,  Lowell  G.,  Princeton  U,  Prince¬ 
ton.  N.J., 

Oyter,  John  E.,  U  of  New  Brunswick,  Fred¬ 
ericton.  N.B. 

P 

Packer,  William  A.,  United  C,  Winnipeg. 
Man. 

Padden,  Doris,  St.  Thomas  Collegiate  Imt., 
St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Page,  Dorothy,  New  London  H.S..  New 
London.  Cortn. 

Page,  Lafayette,  III,  Northwood  School, 
L.ske  Placid  Club,  N.Y. 

de  P.'gr.ier,  Richard  J.,  Xavier  U,  New 
Orleans  25,  La. 

Palleske.  Siegwalt  O.,  U  of  Denver.  Den¬ 
ver  10,  Colo. 

Pappe',  Anna  W.  (Mr*.),  Grover  Cleveland 
K.S.,  Ridgowood,  N.Y. 

Pfrisl,  Joteph  T.,  Linden  H.S.,  Linden,  N.J 

Parker,  L  John,  Texas  Christian  U,  Fort 
Worth.  Tex. 

Parrott,  Thomas  J.,  tJewburgh  Free  Acad.. 
Newburgh.  N.Y. 

Pasmore,  D.  Fred,  Arkaruas  State  C,  State 
College,  Ark. 

Pateiunas,  J.  Douglas  D.,  Lingeman  Ele¬ 
mentary  School,  Detroit  14,  Mich. 

Pater.'chl,  Victoria  O.,  Hackensack  H.S.. 
Hackensack,  N.J., 

Paten,  John  A.,  Bathurst  Heights  Colle¬ 
giate,  Toronto  10.  Ont. 

Patrick,  Rosemary.  Thornton  Township 
H.S..  Harvey.  III. 

Patrison  Lillian  D.  (Mrs.),  Emer.,  198  Lo¬ 
cust  Avc.,  Amsterdam.  N.Y. 

Pauck,  Charles  E.,  Berea  C,  Berea,  Ky. 

Paulin,  Harry,  Downers  Grove  H.S.,  Down¬ 
ers  Grove.  III. 

Paulsen,  Wolfgang,  U  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs,  Conn. 

Pavidis,  Sophia,  Boonton  H.S.,  Boonton, 
N.J. 

Peabody,  Ethel  L.,  Fitchburg  H.S.,  Fitch¬ 
burg,  Mass. 

•Pearce,  R.  L.  (Mrs.),  U  of  Penrwylvania. 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Peebles,  Waldo  C.,  Boston  U,  Boston  1 5, 
Mass. 

Peisel,  Herbert  H.  J.,  Syracuse  U,  Syra¬ 
cuse  10,  N.Y. 

Pokary,  Charlotte,  New  York  U,  New  York 
3.  N.Y. 

Pellen,  Max  Franz,  Wilson  Area  H.S.,  East¬ 
on,  Pa. 

Penta,  Richard  M.,  Waltham  H.S.,  Walt¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

PenzI,  Herbert,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Penzoldt,  Peter,  Sweet  Briar  C,  Sweet  Briar, 
Va. 
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P«j^r4.  Murray  B.,  Amhartt  C.  Amhertt. 

ParUm,  Danial,  Cardan  City  H.S.,  Cardan 
City.  N.Y. 

Part,  Waltar  H.,  Marthall  C,  Huntington 

I.  W.Va. 

Parry,  William  E..  1)628  ^  Santa  Monica 
Blvd.,  Lot  Angalat  25,  Calif. 

Patfal,  Mary  Jacqualina,  Hartwick  C.  One* 
onta.  N.Y. 

Patart,  Esther  E.,  Clark  School,  Detroit  24, 
Mich. 

Patart,  H.  F.,  Reed  C.  Portland  2.  Ora. 
Patart,  Patricia  Lou,  Huntardon  Cantral 
H.S..  Flamington,  N.J. 

Patarton,  Agnes  M.,  Benjamin  Franklin 
H.S.,  Rochatter  21.  N.Y. 

Pa^a,  Walter  C..  Bristol  H.S.,  Bristol, 
Conn. 

*Pfau,  Hildegard,  U  of  Chicago.  Chicago. 
III. 

Pfeffer,  J.  Alan,  U  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo  14, 
N.Y. 

Pfeil,  Certrude,  Ottawa  H.S..  Ottawa,  III. 
Pfellar,  William  K.,  U  of  Nebraska,  Lin¬ 
coln  8,  Nebr. 

Pflug,  Marguerite,  King  C.  Bristol,  Tann. 
Pfund,  Harry  W.,  Haverford  C,  Haverford, 
Pa. 

Phelps,  Leland  R..  Northwestern  U,  Evans¬ 
ton.  III. 

Phelps,  Raqinald  H.,  Harvard  U.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  38,  Mass. 

Philipp,  Certrude  A.,  Floral  Park  Memorial 
H.S..  Floral  Park.  N.Y. 

Pbilippson,  Ernst  A..  U  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

III. 

Pianca,  Margaret,  Milford  H.S.,  Milford. 
Mass. 

Pichia,  Rev.  William,  S.J.,  St.  Joseph's  Col¬ 
lege  H.S.,  Philadelphia  2),  Pa. 

Pie!.  Sara  Elizabeth,  Carnegie  Inst,  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

Plepanbralar,  Vy.  Rev.  Carl  A.,  O.P.,  St. 

Cregory  Seminary,  CirKinnati  30,  Ohio- 
Pieper,  Pauline  Marie,  Downers  Crove  H.S., 
Downers  Crove,  III. 

Pillwein,  Rudolf,  Villanova  C,  Villanova. 
Pa. 

Pitcher,  Stephen,  Modern  Language  Jour¬ 
nal.  7144  Washington  Ava.,  St.  Louis 

5.  Mo. 

Pitoniak,  Rev.  Mark  A.,  Holy  Family  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  Richmond.  Wis. 

Planitz,  Karl-Heinz,  Wabash  C,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind. 

Plant,  Richard,  City  C.  New  York  3),  N.Y. 
Plalster,  Paul,  Riverside  H.S.,  Milwaukee 

II.  Wis. 

Peenack,  Elmer  Ceorge.  U  of  Colorado. 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Pohimann,  Marion  (Mrs.),  Nicolet  H.S..  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Pohorilla.  Fred,  1364  Catalpa  Dr.,  Dayton 

6,  Ohio 

Polack,  Leon  M.,  Christopher  Columbu' 
H.S..  New  York  67,  N.Y. 

Politzer,  Heinz,  Oberlin  C.  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Pollard,  Rev.  Leo  E.,  S.J..  Boston  College 
H.S.,  Dorchester  25.  Mass. 

Poster,  Hermann  D.,  Wayne  State  U.  De¬ 
troit  2,  Mich 

Pott,  Clarence  K.,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Powdl,  Edna  S.  (Mrs.).  Abington  H.S..  Ab- 
ington.  Pa. 

Powell,  Fred,  Blair  Acad.,  Blairstown,  N.J. 


Powell,  Ward  H.,  Montana  State  U,  Mis¬ 
soula,  Mont. 

Prahl,  A.  J.,  U  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 
Md. 

Preset,  Rose.  Hope  H.S..  ProviderKe,  R.l. 

Prettel,  Ruth  A.  (Mrs.),  Roosevelt  H.S.. 
Chicago,  III. 

‘Price,  Marie  Erickson,  U  of  Nebraska,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebr. 

Pritchett,  Morgan  H.,  Loyola  C,  Baltimore 
10.  Md. 

Predaniuk,  Ihor,  U  of  South  Dakota,  Ver¬ 
million,  S.  D. 

Prodoehl,  Austin,  Emer.,  Birmingham-South¬ 
ern  C,  Birmingham  4,  Ala. 

Prohaska,  Rev.  Louis  A.,  Sacred  Heart  Sem¬ 
inary,  Detroit  6,  Mich. 

Prov'ne,  William  Kolb,  Tufts  U,  Medford 
55.  Mass. 

Prugh,  Charles  M.,  Heidelberg  C,  Tiffin. 
Ohio 

Puknat,  Siegfried  B..  U  of  California,  Davh, 
Calif. 

Putty,  William  W.,  III.  Washington  and 
Lee  U.  Lexington,  Va. 

Putnam,  Frank  W.,  Williston  Acad.,  East- 
hampton.  Mass. 

Putzel,  Max  J.,  U  of  Chicago.  Chicago  37, 

III. 


R 

Rabom,  Mamie,  Emer.,  12)3  Kemp  Blvd.. 
Wichita  Falls.  Tex. 

Radenhausen,  Paul.  Brooklyn  Technical 
H.S..  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

*R:*detzky.  Beatrice  (Mrs.),  U  of  Penmyl- 
vania,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Rsdimersky,  George  W.,  Michigan  State  U. 
East  Larrsing.  Mich. 

Radner,  Lawrence  R.,  Purdue  U.  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Radomskl,  John.  C  of  St.  Theresa,  Winona. 
Minn. 

Radzin,  Hilda,  Ohio  Northern  U,  Ada,  Ohio 
Ralchle.  Louis  P.,  Curtis  H.S.,  St.  George. 
Staten  Island 

Ramras,  Herman.  U  of  Minnesota,  Minne¬ 
apolis  14.  Minn. 

Rand,  Grace  D.,  Downey  H.S..  Downey. 
Randall,  Earle  Stanley,  Purdue  U,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Raehael.  Robert  H..  U  of  Penrssytvania. 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Ripooort,  Lester,  Bulkeley  H.S..  Hartford. 
Conn. 

Rathert,  FlorerKC,  Lyons  Township  H.S.. 
LaGrange.  III. 

Rathlens,  Clara  (Mrs.),  Trinity  C.  Wash¬ 
ington  17,  D.C. 

Ratiu,  B..  618  Claim  St.,  Aurora.  III. 
Raynor,  Kenneth.  Hopkins  Grammar  School. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Rechnitzer,  Anne,  Wheaton  C.  Norton. 
Mass. 

Recht -chaffen,  Bernard.  Polytechnic  Inst., 
Brooklyn  I,  N.Y. 

Redlick,  Harry  F.,  George  Washington  H.S.. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Reed,  Carroll  E.,  U  of  Washington,  Seattle 
5.  Wash. 

Reeds,  James  A.,  Pennsylvania  State  U, 
Altoona,  Pa. 

Rehder,  Helmut,  U  of  Texas.  Austin  12. 
Tex. 

Reiber,  Barbara  M.,  Michael  J.  Whelan 
H.S..  Hamden,  Conn. 
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Rckh,  Warren,  Mont  Pleatant  H.S..  Sche- 
necta^,  N.Y. 

RataliarR,  Joteph  R..  Oberlin  C,  Oberlin, 
Ohio 

Retchart,  Walter  A..  U  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Retchert,  Herbert  H.  W.,  U  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

RefcM,  Josephine  M.,  HammorKf  H.S.,  Ham- 
morid,  Ind. 

’RakhmaiM,  Eberhard,  U  of  Cincinruti, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

RaM,  Edward  R.,  Shady  Side  Acad.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  IS,  Pa, 

Refftar,  Elisabeth  B.,  CorKordia  Junior  C, 
Bronxville,  N.Y. 

Reilly,  Clare  D.  (Mrs.),  Durham  H.S.,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Conn. 

Reiner,  Major  Howard,  Army  of  the  U.S., 
Fort  McClellan.  Ala. 

Rainkold,  Clement.  St.  Vincent  C.  Latrobe, 
Pa. 

Ralnhcli,  Richard  O.,  Concordia  C.  Portland 

II.  Ore. 

Reiter,  Louisa,  Shortridge  H.S..  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  Ind. 

Reitxer,  Johanna  M.  (Mrs.),  Colorado  Stata 
U,  Ft.  Collint.  Colo. 

ReJIoli.  M.  V.  (Mme.),  Mount  St.  Mary's  C, 
Los  ArsMles  49,  Calif. 

Remak,  Henry  H.  H..  IrKliana  U,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind. 

Retier,  Frederick  M.,  U  of  Alberta,  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Alta. 

Renfree,  Col.  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Military 
Acad.,  West  Point.  N.Y. 

*  Renta,  Robert,  U  of  Pcnrtsylvania.  Phila¬ 
delphia  4,  Pa. 

Reske,  Hermann,  Heidelberg  C.  Tiffin  4, 
Ohio 

Ren,  Margarete  M.,  Clarke  C,  Dubuque, 
Iowa 

Rannlng,  Karl,  Emer.,  5443  Avenida  del 
Mar,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Ray,  William  Henry,  U  of  Washington, 
Seattle  5.  Wash. 

Reyman,  Vernon,  Hollartd  Patent  School, 
Holland  Patent,  N.Y. 

Rhein,  Philipp,  Valparaiso  U,  Valparaiso. 
Ind. 

Rhedin,  Lucie  C.  (Mrs.),  New  Mexico  Wes¬ 
tern  C,  Silver  City,  N.M. 

Rice,  Allan  L.,  Ursinus  C.  Collegeville,  Pa. 

Richert,  Rev.  Albert  E.,  Aurora  C,  Aurora. 

III. 

Richter,  F.  K.,  Illinois  Inst,  of  Technology, 
Chicago  )6,  III. 

RIe,  Rotert.  St.  Olaf  C,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Riedel,  Jack  O.,  1245  Selby  St.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Rlgney,  Rev.  F.  J.,  U  of  San  Diego.  San 
Diego  10,  Calif. 

Riley,  Frances  V.  (Mrs.),  Philadelphia  H.S. 
for  Girls,  Philadelphia  41,  Pa. 

Riley,  Hugh,  S.J.,  C  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Worcester  )0,  Mass. 

Rilj^,  Thomas  A.,  Bowdoin  C.  Brunswick. 

Ringwald,  John  F.,  Southside  H.S.,  Rock¬ 
ville  Center,  N.Y. 

Riordan,  Enda,  Stamford  H.S.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Ritter,  Friedrich,  U  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  III. 

Rita,  Emmy  Lou,  Porterville  C,  Porterville. 
Calif. 

Robb,  Frances  Sturmer  (Mrs.),  U  of  Omaha, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


Robert,  John  S.,  Jr.,  Bristol  H.S..  Bristol, 
Vt. 

Robbins,  Susanne  (Mrs.),  MacMurray  C. 
Jacksonville.  III. 

*Rebblns,  Walter  LeRoy,  U  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Robertson,  Betty  E.,  Northport  H.S.,  North- 
port.  N.Y. 

Robinson,  Lucius  S.,  1805  S.  Van  Ness 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  19,  Calif. 

Robinson,  Vem  W.,  U  of  California.  Los 
Angeles  24,  Calif. 

Robinson,  Walter  L..  Davidson  C.  David¬ 
son,  N.C. 

Reckenbaek,  Etelka,  Indiana  U,  Jefferson¬ 
ville,  Ind. 

Rodak,  Irene.  Gaskill  H.S.,  Niagara  Falls. 
N.Y. 

Rodomann,  Ingeborg,  Newark  H.S.,  New¬ 
ark.  Ohio 

Redorteurg,  Kurt  P..  U.  S.  Naval  Acad.. 
Annapolis.  Md. 

Ron,  George  E.,  Speedway  Public  Schools, 
Speedway  24.  Ind. 

Roertgen,  William  F.,  U  of  California,  Los 
Angeles  24,  Calif. 

'Rogers,  Elwin,  U  of  Minnesota,  Minne¬ 
apolis  )4,  Minn. 

Rogers.  Gretchen  L..  George  Washington 
U.  Washington  6,  DC. 

Roggenbauer,  Josef.  Kiski  School,  Salts- 
buro.  Pa. 

Roonebakke,  Myrtle  (Mrs.),  Wauwatosa 
H.S..  Milwaukee  10.  Wis. 

Reht,  Elizabeth.  Mt.  Ida  Junior  C,  Newton, 
Mass. 

Root,  Winthrop  H.,  Williams  C,  Williams- 
town.  Mass. 

Resborough,  Melanie  Rohrer  (Mrs.),  U  of 
Miami,  Coral  Gables  46,  Fla. 

Rose.  Ernst,  New  York  U,  New  York  3. 
N.Y. 

Rosenau,  Ruth  H.,  Adams  State  C,  Ala¬ 
mosa,  Colo. 

Rosenbaum,  Eric.  Central  H.S.,  Philadelphia 
41.  Pa. 

Rosenberg,  Ralph  B..  Yeshiva  U,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Rosenblatt,  Maria  M.,  Midland  C,  Fremont. 
Nebr. 

Rosenfeld,  Selma,  Lot  Angeles  City  C,  Los 
Angeles  29,  Calif. 

Rosenwald.  Henry  M.,  ProviderKe  C.  Prov¬ 
idence  8.  R.l. 

Rosie,  Momcilo,  Franklin  C.  Franklin,  Ind. 

Rosman,  Livia  (Mrs.),  U  of  Illinois,  Chicago. 
III. 

Rots,  Cardine  H.  (Mrs.),  Mt.  Diablo  H.S.. 
CorKord.  Calif. 

Rost,  Erica  A.,  University  H.S.,  Urbana.  III. 

RoHi,  Paulene  H.  (Mrs.),  New  York  U.  New 
York  3.  N.Y. 

Rothfuss.  Hermann  E.,  Western  Michigan 
U.  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

Rothschild,  Nora.  Gannon  C.  Erie.  Pa. 

'Rudlsill,  Hiltyer,  III.  U  of  South  Carolina. 
Columbia  19,  S.C. 

'Rudnytzky,  Leo,  U  of  Pennsylvania,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  4,  Pa. 

Ruhmer,  Otto  E.  M.,  Brooklyn  C  of  Phar¬ 
macy,  Brooklyn  16.  N.Y. 

Runge,  Edith  A.,  Mt.  Holyoke  C,  South 
Hadley,  Mass. 

'Rupiin,  Ferdinand,  U  of  Minnesota,  Min¬ 
neapolis  14,  Minn. 

Ruschmeicr,  Carolyn,  North  H.S.,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind. 
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Joho,  Wabath  C,  Crawfordivilla, 


Robert  P.,  Middlebury  C.  Middle- 
bury,  Vf. 

Ry:n,  Rev.  Fidelit,  C.S.B.,  St.  Bernard  C, 
St.  Bernard,  Ala. 

Ryin,  William  F.,  Chicopee  H.S.,  Chicopee. 
Mau. 

Ryberg,  Joaeph  E.,  Jr.,  Texas  Woman's  U, 
Denton,  Tex. 

Ryder,  Frank  G.,  Dartmouth  C,  Hanover, 
N.H. 


Rydiel,  Joseph  S.,  Rockhurtt  C,  Kansa-, 
City,  Mo. 

Ryssn,  Josef,  Vanderbilt  U,  Nashville. 
Tenn. 


S 

Sabine,  Mary  B.  (Mrs.),  Forest  Park  H.S.. 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Sachs,  Gerard  F.,  North  Denver  H.S..  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo. 

Sachse,  Johannes.  Michigan  State  U.  East 
Lansing.  Mich. 

Sahrawa,  Gertrud,  Barnard  C.  New  York 
27.  N.Y. 

Salditt,  Barbara,  Wellesley  C,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Salinger,  Herman,  Duke  U,  Durham.  N.C. 

S.-iIt,  E.  K..  St.  John's  School,  Houston  19. 
Tex. 

Salm,  Peter,  Wesleyan  U,  Middletown. 
Conn. 

Sampson,  Elsie  A.  (Mrs.),  Hough  Street 
School.  Barrington,  III. 

Samse,  ^ne  W.,  Port  Washington  H.S.. 
Port  Washington,  WIs. 

Sand.  Use  (Mrs.),  New  York  U.  New  York 
3.  N.Y. 

Sander,  Stephanie,  Community  H.S..  Crys¬ 
tal  Lake,  III. 

*Sandrock,  James  P.,  State  U  of  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Sands,  Elizabeth  Marianne  (Mrs.),  State  G 
of  Washington,  Pullman.  Wash. 

Santler,  Fredric  F.,  Whitman  C,  Walla 
Walla.  Wash. 

Sassevilla,  Albert  L.,  Fordham  U,  New  York 
58,  N.Y. 

Sauerlander,  Annemarie,  U  of  Washington, 
Seattle  5.  Wash. 

Saunders,  Ernestine  B.,  St.  Augustine's  C, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Saunders,  Juanita  D.,  Dunbar  H.S.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Savage,  Nita  Willits  (Mrs.),  Scotia  H.S.. 
Scotia,  N.Y. 

Savard,  Grace  V.  (Mrs.),  Norwich  Free 
Acad.,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Saxe,  N.  E.,  Washburn  U,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Scenna,  Anthony,  Amherst  C,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Schabacker,  John  M.,  Drew  U,  Madison. 
N.J. 

Schach,  Paul,  U  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln  8, 
Nebr. 

Schade,  Gerhard,  St.  Paul's  School,  Con¬ 
cord.  N.H. 

Schaefer,  Frederick  A.,  Northwest  Junior 
H.S.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Schaefer,  Josef,  Iowa  State  Teachers  C, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Schaeffer,  Rudolf  F.,  Library  of  Cortgress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Schafer,  Adelaide,  Bakersfield  C,  Bakers¬ 
field,  Calif. 


Schairer,  Clara.  Senior  H.S.,  Oneonta,  N.Y. 
Schande.  Nicholas.  St.  FraiKis  C,  Loretto. 
Pa. 

Schandelmaler,  Paulina  M.,  Bogota  H.S.. 
Bogota.  N.J. 

Schaum,  Konrad.  Princeton  U,  Princeton. 
N.J. 

Scheibe,  Fred  K.,  Thiel  C,  Greenville,  Pa. 
Scheidar,  Rose  M.  (Mrs.),  Educational 
Testirsg  Service,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Scheiftey,  Claude  K.,  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Inst.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Schedenberg,  Herbert,  Blake  School. 
Hopkins,  Minn. 

Scheiesky,  Alice  L..  LaSalle  H.S..  Niagara 
Falls.  N.Y. 

Schench,  Frieda  A.  (Mrs.),  Valparaiso  U, 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Schepsis,  Anthorty  A.,  Utica  Free  Acad.. 
Utica  3,  N.Y. 

Scherer,  Ootm  A.  C.,  U  of  Colorado. 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Scherer,  Philip,  Stuyvesant  H.S..  New 
York.  N.Y, 

Schering,  Hubert,  U  of  Toledo,  Toledo. 
Ohio 

‘Schicfc,  Edgar  B.,  124  Pelham  Rd.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  19,  Pa. 

Schiffer,  Eva.,  U  of  Massachusetts,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

ScVllling,  Elsa  E.,  Joliet  Township  H.S., 
Joliet.  III. 

Schindler,  Marvin  S.,  Pcnmylvania  State  U. 
Pottsville,  Pa. 

Schirmer,  Mariele,  State  Teachers  C. 
Milwaukee  II,  Wis. 

Schirokauer,  Erna  (Mrs.),  Bryn  Mar  School. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Schladitz,  Rolf,  South  Milwaukee  H.S., 
South  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Schleppegrell,  William  V..  Hibbing  Junior 
C,  Hibbing,  Minn. 

Schlesinger,  Edmond  R.,  U  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Schllmbach,  Alice.  Douglass  C,  New 
Brunswick,  NJ. 

Schloesser,  Hans  Walter,  Lafayette  C, 
Easton,  Pa. 

Schtossmacher,  Stephan  J.,  Dartmouth  C, 
Hanover,  N.H. 

Schlueter,  (Sertrude,  Proviso  Township  H.S., 
Maywood,  III. 

Schmidel,  Helen  Cronin  (Mrs.),  Seton  Hill 
C,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Schmalz,  Guenther  G.,  Montana  State  C, 
Bozeman,  Mont. 

*Schmeis«r,  Edith,  162  Beach  St.,  Staten 
Island  4,  N.Y. 

Schmelzer,  Dorothea  N.,  Platt  H.S., 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Schmidt,  Rev.  E.  Henry,  O.P.,  Providence 
C,  Providence  8,  R.l. 

Schmidt,  Gerard  F.,  Harvard  U,  Cambridge 
38,  Mass. 

Schmidt,  Henry  O.,  Colby  C,  Waterviltc, 
Ma. 

Schmidt,  Herbert  A.,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 

Schmidt,  Hugo,  Columbia  U,  New  Yo,k 
27.  N.Y. 

Schmidt,  Max  L.,  C  of  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Schmidt,  S.  Edgar,  Purdue  U,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Schmied,  Otto  K.,  Baltimore  Schools, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

*Schmitt,  Albert,  U  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 
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Schmitt,  Wsmcr  M.,  Weldon  E.  Howitt 
H.S..  Fcrminedcle,  N.Y. 

Schmitx.  Frederick  J.,  U  of  Arizone. 
Tucton,  Ariz. 

Schmitz,  Matthia*  E.,  Ohio  Northern  U, 
Ada.  Ohio 

Schmettarer,  Gerhard  M.,  Auoustana  C. 
Sioux  Fatlf,  S.O. 

Schneider,  Frank.  Santa  Rosa  Junior  C. 
Swta  Rosa,  Calif. 

Schneide^  Heinrich,  Emer.,  1307  Contra 
Cotta  Or.,  El  Cerrito.  Calif. 

Schneider,  Henry,  III,  Ripon  C,  Ripon,  Wit. 
Schneider,  Karl  A..  Harriton  H.S..  Lower 
Merion.  Pa. 

Schneider,  Natalie.  Hunter  Colleoe  H.S., 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Schobert,  G.  L.,  CorKordia  C,  Moorhead, 

Minn. 


Schobert,  William  C.,  San  Lorenzo  H.S.. 
San  Lorenzo,  Calif. 

Scheeffel,  Ronald  M..  St.  Michael's  C, 
Toronto  9,  Ont. 

Schoenbohm,  Gertrude.  Augustana  C. 
Rock  Island.  III. 

Schornbom,  Frank  J..  Port  Washington 
H.S..  Port  Washington.  N.Y. 

Seboener,  George,  Sacred  Heart  C.  Wichita 
13.  Kant. 

SchoHer,  Harald.  U  of  South  Dakota. 
Vermillion,  S.O. 

Scholz.  Albert.  Syraesne  U,  Syracuse  10. 


N.Y. 

Schoolfield,  George  C.,  U  of  Buffalo. 
Buffalo.  14.  N.Y. 

Schofibach,  Richard  B.,  North  H.S.,  She- 
bergan.  Wit. 

Sebradiedk,  Claire  S..  U  of  Maryland,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md. 

Schreiber,  Etta,  Hunter  C,  New  York  21, 


N.Y. 

Schreiber,  William  I..  C  of  Wooster, 
Wooster,  Ohio 

Schreiner,  Emmy  M.,  Kendall  C,  Evanston. 
III. 


Schriever,  Fred,  Boys  Technical  H.S.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  4,  V/it. 

Schroeck,  Max  J.,  Blackburn  C.  Carlin- 
ville.  III. 

Schroeder,  Adolph  E.,  Kent  State  U,  Kent, 
Ohio 

Schroeder,  Paul  G.,  U  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colorado 

Schubarth,  Katherine  M.,  Emer.,  Moulton 
Rd..  Dtixbury,  Mast. 

von  SchiKhing,  Heinz,  The  Lawrenccville 
School,  Lawrenceville,  N.J. 

Schnck-Kolbefi,  Gerhard  Paul,  U  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

Schockmann,  Walter  K.,  Florence  State 
Teachers  C.  Florence,  Ala. 

Schueler,  Harriet  (Mrs.),  139-12  Coolidge 
Ave.,  Jamaica  35,  N.Y. 

Sclmelkc,  (jertrude  L.,  Stanford  U,  Stan¬ 
ford,  Calif. 

Schuler,  Georgette  R.,  Morris  Harvey  C, 
Charleston,  W,  Va. 

Schultz,  Armin  H.,  Michigan  Lutheran 
Seminary,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Schultz,  Arthur  R.,  Wesleyan  U,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

Schultz,  H.  Stefan,  U  of  Chicago,  Chicago 
37,  Mi. 

Schultz,  Howard  E.,  Gowartda  H.S., 
Gowanda,  N.Y. 

Schultz,  Marion  0.,  7441  Lyons  St.,  Mor¬ 
ton  Grove,  III. 


Schulz,  Alice  Helen,  Los  Angeles  City  C. 
Lot  AngeU-s  29,  Calif. 

Schulz,  Mith  A.,  U  of  California,  Los 
Angeles  24,  Calif. 

Schulz,  Katherine,  Riverside  H.S.,  Buffalo 
7.  N.Y. 

Sebu'z,  Siegfried  A.,  Catholic  U  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Washington  17,  O.C. 

Sehidz-Behraiid,  (Seorge,  U  of  Texas,  Aus¬ 
tin  12,  Texas 

Schulze,  Gerda  F.,  Polytechnic  H.S.,  River¬ 
side,  Calif. 

Schulze,  Louise  A.,  327  Lexington  St., 
Waltham,  Mats. 

Schumann,  Detlev  W.,  U  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Schumann,  Willy,  Columbia  U,  New  York 
27,  N.Y. 

Schuster,  Christian,  Tentple  U,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pa. 

Schuster,  Margsrate  (Mrs.),  SO  Albemarle 
Ave.,  Hempstead,  N.Y. 

Schutte,  Martha  W.,  Helix  H.S.,  La  Meta, 
Calif. 

Schwab,  Anna  Baeuerle  (Mrs.),  Trinity  U, 
San  Antonio  I,  Texas 

Schwaneger,  Henry,  Philadelphia  C  of 
Pharmacy,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Schwartz,  Frederick,  Iowa  State  C,  Ames, 
Iowa 

Schwartz,  Marjorie  Giebert  (Mrs.),  Dwight 
Morrow  H.S.,  Englewood,  N.J. 

Schwarz,  Egon,  Harvard  U,  Cambridge  38, 
Mass. 

Schwarz,  Rudolph,  Lafayette  C,  Easton,  Pa. 

Schweitzer,  Christoph,  Yale  U,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Schwengel,  Karl,  Perkiomen  School,  Penns- 
burg.  Pa. 

Sciplooe,  George  D.,  Massapequa,  H.S. 
Massapequa,  N.Y. 

Scott,  Mariana  A.,  Xavier  U,  New  Orleans 
25,  La. 

Seadle,  Irene  P.  (Mrs.),  Franklin  atsd  Mar¬ 
shall  C,  LarKaster,  Pa. 

Seadle,  Peter  S.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  C. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Seaman,  P.  David,  Asbury  C,  Wilmore,  Ky. 

Sears,  Robert  S.,  The  Citadel,  Charleston. 


Seddon,  Caroline  G.  (Mrs.),  Harvard  U. 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

Seidlin,  Oskar,  Ohio  State  U,  Columbus  10, 
Ohio 

Seifert,  Lester  W.  J.,  U  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison  6,  Wit. 

Seiferth,  Wolfgang  S.,  Howard  U,  Wash¬ 
ington  I,  D.C. 

Sailer,  Ellen,  East  Meadow  H.S.,  East 
Meadow,  N.Y. 

Salvers,  Dorothy,  Adams  H.S.,  Clarkston, 
Wash. 

Selmer,  Use,  Kingston  H.S.,  Kingston.  N.Y. 

von  Sendenhorst,  Elsa  (Mrs.),  Erskine  C, 
Due  West,  S.C. 

Senn,  Alfred,  U  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel¬ 
phia  4,  Pa. 

Sonsenig,  Herbert  R.,  Dartmouth  C,  Han¬ 
over.  N.H. 

Seubert,  Burkhard  R.,  U  of  Illinois,  Ur¬ 
bane,  III. 

Severance,  Ruth  M.,  Chelsea  Senior  H.S., 
Chelsea,  Mass. 

Sewald,  Werner,  Army  Language  School, 
Monterey,  Calif. 

Seyfert,  Otto,  Finch  C,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Seymour,  Richard  K.,  Duke  U,  Durham, 
N.C. 
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itvpptl,  Joachim  H.,  Bryn  Mawr  C,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Shacfcalford,  William  Allan,  Watltrn  Hills 
H.S..  CifKinrsati  38.  Ohio 
Shamiaii,  Winifrad,  Davis  and  Elkins  C. 
Elkins,  W.  Va. 

Sfcar^,  Stanlay  L..  C  of  San  Matao,  San 
Matao,  Calif. 

Shaw,  Laroy  R..  U  of  Taxas.  Austin  12. 
Taxas 

Shaars,  Lambart  A.,  Duka  U.  Durham,  N.C. 
Shalls,  Margarat  A..  Fort  Knox  H.S.,  Fori 
Knox,  Ky. 

Shaaard,  Varnon  W.,  U  of  Alabama,  Uni¬ 
versity,  Alabama 

Sbaphard,  Patricia  Draka  (Mrs.).  Baylor  U. 
Waco,  Tax. 

Sbatfar,  William  Z.,  U  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison  6,  Wis. 

Shivar,  Sam  M.,  Emory  U,  Emory  Univar- 
sity,  Ga. 

Shrsi^,  Gladys  Linton  (Mrs.),  Indiana  U. 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Shark,  Jens  August,  Capuchino  H.S.,  San 
Bruno,  Calif. 

Siafol,  Joseph  E.,  German  Language  Study 
Group,  CirKinnati,  Ohio 
*Siavardiiig.  Louis  J.,  U  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 

Slayers,  Albert  W.,  Charles  E.  Gorton  H.S., 
Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Silbarbarg,  Irma  L.,  Thomas  Jefferson  H.S., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Sils,  Waiter,  Columbia  U,  New  York  27, 
N.Y. 

Simard,  Lionel,  St.  Michael's  C,  Winooski, 
Vt. 

Simmons,  Robert  E.,  Marquette  U,  Mil¬ 
waukee  3,  Wis. 

Simmons,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  U  of  Colorado. 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Sinnama,  John  R.,  Baldwin  •  Wallace  C.. 
Berea,  Ohio 

Siral,  Helen,  Evergreen  Park  H.S.,  Ever¬ 
green  Park,  III. 

Sirevaag,  John  A.,  Augustana  C,  Rock  Is¬ 
land,  ill. 

Sister  Agnes  Marie,  Aquinas  C,  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich. 

Sister  Agnes  Rita,  C  of  St.  Catherine,  St. 
Paul  I,  Minn. 

Sister  Barbara,  S.N.D.  de  N.,  C  of  Notre 
Dame,  Belmont.  Calif. 

Sister  Catherine  Teresa  Rapp.  Nazareth  C, 

Louisville  3,  Ky. 

Sister  Ceieste,  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods  C. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Sister  Charles  Marie,  C  of  St.  Rose,  Al¬ 
bany.  N.Y. 

Sister  Dorothy  Agnes,  Nazareth  C.,  Roches¬ 
ter  18,  N.Y. 

Sister  Edward  Monahan,  Emmanuel  C.  Bos¬ 
ton  1 5,  Mass. 

Sister  Frances  Mary,  I.H.M.,  Immaculate 
Heart  C,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 

Sister  Joan  of  Arc,  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake 
C,  San  Antonio  7,  Texas 
Sister  Leon  Marie,  St.  Joseph's  Seminary, 
Troy,  N.Y. 

Sister  Madeleine  Marie.  Immaculata  C. 
Immaculata.  Pa. 

Sister  Margretta  Nathe,  O.S.B.,  C  of  St. 

Benedict,  St.  Joseph,  Minn. 

Sister  Marianna  Gildaa,  R.S.M.,  C  Miseri- 
cordia,  Dallas,  Pa. 

Sister  Marie  Jose,  Nazareth  Academy, 
Rochester  1 3,  N.Y. 


Sister  Marie  Pierre.  O.S.F.,  Marian  C,  In¬ 
dianapolis  22.  Irtd. 

Sister  M.  AnnMIa,  O.S.F.,  Alveriwa  H.S.. 
Chicago  18.  III. 

Sister  M  Antheny.  O.P.,  Caldwell  C.  Cald¬ 
well.  N.J. 

Sister  M.  Antoinette.  C  of  St.  FratKis,  Jol¬ 
iet.  III. 

Sister  M.  Bemardine  LavaNa.  R.S.M.,  St. 

Xavier  C.  Chicago  43.  Ill 
Sister  M.  CaasWaas  Byrne.  R.S.M..  Emar., 
St.  Xavier  C,  Chicago  43.  Ill 
Sister  M.  Catherine,  Mary  Manse  C,  Tol¬ 
edo  10,  Ohio 

Sister  M.  Daedata,  O.S.B.,  St.  (jertrude's 
Acad..  Cottonwood.  Ida. 

Sister  M.  Immanuel,  Webster  C,  Web¬ 
ster  Groves  19.  Mo. 

Sister  M.  Ema  tenhe  Olsen,  C  of  St. 
Joseph  on  the  Rio  Grarsdo.  Albuquerque. 
N.M. 

Sister  M.  Frances  Theresa,  Mt.  Mary  C. 

Milwaukee  10.  Wis. 

Sister  M.  FrMoganl.  Messmar  H.S.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  12,  Wit. 

Sister  M.  Frieda.  O  P..  Dominican  C.  San 
Rafael,  Calif. 

Sister  M.  GreMien,  Rosary  C.  River  Forest. 
III. 

Sister  M.  Jean  Lawrence.  O.P..  Pope  Pius 
XII  Diocesan  H.S..  Passaic,  NJ. 

Sister  M.  Jehannalla,  O.S.F.,  Alverrto  C. 
Milwaukee  IS.  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Josepha.  O.P.,  Dominican  C. 

Sister  M.  Jadiana.  Enter .,  Mt.  Mary  C. 
Milwaukee  10.  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Ludmilla  Huger,  IrKarnate  Word 
C,  San  Antonio  9,  Tex. 

Sister  M.  Margaret,  S.D.S.,  Divirte  Savior 
H.S..  Milwaukee  16.  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Rosa,  Central  Catholic  H.S..  Read- 
irtg.  Pa 

Sister  M.  Stefane.  Rosary  Hill  C.  Buffalo 
21.  N.Y. 

Sister  M.  Theda,  Mt.  Mercy  C,  Pittsburgh 

13.  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Timothy,  St.  Xavier  C,  Chicago. 

III. 

Sister  Mary  Ambreda,  B.V.M.,  Immaculata 
H.S..  Chicago  13.  III. 

Sister  Mary  Aiuie  Steinmetz,  Notre  Dame 

H.S.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Consuela,  O.P.  Catholic  U, 
Ponce,  Puerto  Rico 

Sister  Mary  Frances,  S.N.D.,  Trinity  C. 
Washington  17,  D.C. 

Sitter  Mary  Gabriel,  Columbus  H.S..  Marsh¬ 
field.  Wis. 

Sister  Mary  Georgia  Brown,  R.S.M.,  Mercy 
C.  Detroit  19.  Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Herbert,  O.P.,  Mt.  Saint  Dom¬ 
inic  Acad.,  Caldwell.  N.J. 

Sitter  Mary  Jerome,  O.P.,  Barry  C,  Miami 
38.  Fla. 

Sitter  Mary  Josephine,  Little  Flower  Catho¬ 
lic  H.S.,  Phila^lphia  40,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Lucia,  O.P.,  Sacred  Heart 
School,  Coshocton,  Ohio 
Sister  Mary  Olga,  Georgian  Court  C,  Lake- 
wood,  N.J. 

Sister  Mary  Rosine,  C.D.P.,  Villa  Madonna 
C,  Covirigton,  Ky. 

Sitter  Mary  Thaddeus,  O.P.,  Albertus  Mag¬ 
nus  C,  New  Haven  1 1 ,  Conn. 

Sister  Mary  Xaverinc,  Holy  Names  C, 
Spokane  2,  Wash. 
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SM«r  O.P..  Bwhop  McDoncll 

Mc«nor>*l  H.S..  Brooklyn  25,  N.Y, 

SMor  fro»w.  S  O  S  .  Otvirw  Sovior  iunior 
C.  Milwauke«  10.  Ww. 

Sittor  IU«in<  Mario.  O.P..  S<«na  Hoighti  C. 
Adrian,  Mich. 

Shtar  Boa#  DomMc,  St.  Mary  C.  Xaviar. 
Kant. 

Sritar  Bota  Marttoa,  C.  of  Chaatrtut  Hill. 
Philadelphia  18,  Pa. 

Sittar  Both  Maria.  I.H.M..  Marygrova  C. 
Detroit  21.  Mich. 

Sitter  Vioaaat  Agnet.  St.  Jotaph't  Acad.. 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Shrarttan,  AIM.  Hutchinton  Tachnical  H. 
S  .  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Sioareit,  Chrittina.  Portland  State  C,  Port¬ 
land.  On. 

ShMatara.  Willard  E..  Naw  York  Stata  C 
for  Taachart.  Albany  3.  N.Y. 

Sklimar,  N.  Wilford.  U  of  Richmond. 
Richrnond.  Va. 

Skirbaak.  Thora.  P.O.  Box  403.  Indapan- 
danca.  Ora. 

‘Sklaka.  Naomi  Ann.  775  Cormlock  Ava.. 
SyracuM  10.  N.Y. 

Skwarak,  Ruth,  Central  Grade  School. 
Grartd  Haven,  Mich. 

Slenarev,  Halga.  U  of  Minnatota,  Mirw>- 
capolit  14,  Minn. 

SmaN,  John  B..  The  Taft  School.  Water- 
town.  Conn. 

Siaaalait,  B.  Hunter,  Polytechnical  Inst., 
Brooklyn  I,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Anrte  Elliott  (Mrt.).  Harvard  U. 
Cambridge  38.  Mau. 

‘Smith,  Jana,  U  of  North  Carolirta.  Chapel 
Hill.  N.C. 

Smith,  Laura  A.,  Mesa  C.  Grand  JurKlion. 
Colo. 

Smith,  Lawrence  C.,  Grand  Junction  H.S.. 

Grand  JurKtion,  Colo. 

‘Smith,  Sidney.  U  of  North  Carolina.  Chap¬ 
el  Hill.  N.C. 

Smith,  Sumner,  Jefferson,  Ga. 

Smith,  William  F.,  Garden  Grove  H.S.. 
Garden  Grove,  Calif. 

Smala,  Margaret.  Franklin  H.S.,  PortlarwJ 
12.  Oregon 

Snabbi,  Grace,  Robbintdale  H.S.,  Robbins- 
dala,  Minn. 

‘Sna^k,  Jolvi,  St.  John's  U,  Jamaica  32, 

Snaw, 'Esther  M.  (Mrs.),  Hope  C.  Holland. 
Mich. 

Snow,  Marietta,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  U, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Snydar,  Russell  L.,  Swarthmore  H.S.. 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Sebal,  Eli,  U  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Sekal,  Walter  H.,  Columbia  U.  New  York 
27.  N.Y. 

Soldner,  Dora  M.,  King's  C.  Briarcliff 
Manor,  N.Y. 

Sombers,  Joseph  G.,  Lyrtdhurst  H.S..  Lynd- 
hurst,  N.J. 

‘Sommer,  Herbert.  U  of  Minnesota,  Minn¬ 
eapolis  14,  Minn. 

Sondaragger,  Emilie  W.,  Wisconsin  State 
C,  Superior,  Wis. 

Soper,  Vera  (Mrs.),  Los  Angeles  Valley 
Junior  C,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Sorenson,  Edna,  Edison  H.S.,  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

Sorenson,  Margot,  Rosemont  C,  Rosemont, 
Pa. 


Sorenson,  Otto  M.,  U  of  British  Columbia. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Sormani,  Helen  C.,  Walt  Whitman  H.S.. 

South  Huntington,  N.Y. 

Sory,  Walter,  U  of  Dayton.  Dayton  9,  Ohio 
Spaathiiag,  Robert  H.,  Harvard  U,  Cam¬ 
bridge  38,  Mass. 

Spabn,  R.  J.,  Southern  lllirtois  U.  East  St. 
Louis.  III. 

Spann,  Mano,  Northwastam  U,  Evanston, 
III. 

Spaigbt,  Marion  M.,  Bathurta-Cookman  C. 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Spiaidannar,  Richard  F.,  Vicksburg  Com¬ 
munity  Schools,  Vicksburg,  Mich. 

Spllka,  Irena  V.  (Mrs.),  55/4  Canterbury 
Ava..  Montreal,  Quebec 
SpUlana,  Jamas.  U  of  Notre  Dama,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

Spille.  Minnia,  Senior  H.S.,  Passaic,  N.J. 
Spilman,  Mary  I.,  Pikavilla  C.  Pikevilla,  Ky. 
Sprenger.  Rudolph  J.,  North  H.S.,  Birtg- 
hamton,  N.Y, 

Springer,  Catherine  (Mrs.),  indiana  U, 
Kokomo.  Ind. 

Springe-,  Otto,  U  of  Penmylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia  4,  Pa. 

Späher,  Pater,  PrirKeton  U,  Princeton, 

Stabiraau,  Louise,  Barnard  C.  New  York 
27.  N.Y. 

Staehie,  Theolinda,  Evandcr  Childs  H.S.. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

‘Stambaagh,  Ria  (Mrs.),  U  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Cnapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Stamm,  Israel,  Rutgers  U,  Naw  Brunswick, 


N.J. 

Stamm,  Rudolph,  Washington  H.S.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Stammler,  Heinrich,  Northwestern  U, 
Evanston,  III. 

Standring,  Enid,  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Brooklyn 
2.  N.Y. 

Stang,  Martha  (Mrs.),  Jonathan  Dayton 
Regional  H.S.,  Springfield,  NJ. 

Stanley,  Robert,  White  Plains  H.S.,  White 
Plains,  N.Y. 

Stassa,  Erna  A.  (Mrs.),  Emar.,  61  Second 
Ave.,  Hawthorne,  N.J. 

Steckalbarg,  Mathilda,  Western  Michigan 
IJ,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Steer,  Alfred  G.,  Jr.,  State  U  of  Naw  York. 
Endicott,  N.Y. 

Steffel,  Capt.  Richard  S.,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Acad..  Colorado  Springs.  Colo, 
aemaiar,  Henri,  U  of  iiiinois,  Urbana, 


‘^i* 


Stein,  Jack  M.,  Harvard  U,  Cambridge  38, 
Mass. 


Steinberger,  Sophie,  Beth  Jacob  H.S.,  New 
York  32,  N.Y. 

Steinhauer,  Harry,  Antioch  C.  Yellow 
Sprirrgs,  Ohio 

Steiniger,  Erich  W.,  Miami  U.  Oxford.  Ohio 

Steinfce,  Gerhardt  E.,  U  of  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

‘Steinmetz,  Donald,  U  of  Minnesota,  Min¬ 
neapolis  14,  Minn. 

Steinmetz,  crärge  P.,  Michigan  State  U. 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Stengel,  Norma  T.  (Mrs.),  Delaware  Valley 
H.S..  Callicoon.  N.Y. 

Stensetb,  Ruth  (Mrs.),  Augustana  C.  Sioux 
Falis,  S.D. 

Stephenson,  Herta  (Mrs.),  Bryn  Mawr  C, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Stem,  Guy,  Denison  U,  Granville,  Ohio 
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StMMT,  Helen  K.  (Mrs.),  Rahway  H.S., 
Ral^ay,  NJ. 

Stawart,  Donald  L.  Philli*  Wheallay  H.S.. 
Houiton  20,  Tax. 

Stawart,  John  G.,  Moditon  C,  Harritonburg, 


SHaf^,  Santa,  Jamaica  H.S.,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Stialaw,  Hildegarda,  St.  Olaf  C,  Northfiald, 


Minn. 

Stil  wall,  Robert,  West  Virginia  U,  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.Va. 

Stine,  william  D.,  Havarford  C,  Havarford, 


Pa. 


Stirfc,  S.  0.,  U  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg. 
Man. 

Stechr,  Hanrique  G..  Walla  Walla  C.  Cd- 
laga  Place,  Wash. 

‘Stoarfain,  Antoirwtta  T.,  Immaculata  C. 
Immaculata.  Pa. 

Stall,  George,  Annhurtt  C,  South  Wood- 
itock.  Conn. 

Slona,  Robert  L.,  Southe.n  U  and  A.  and 
M.  C,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Stonaciphar,  Alvin  H.S.,  Lebanon  Valley  C, 
Annvilla,  Pa. 

Stonaclpkar,  Sibyl,  Western  Kentucky  State 
C,  Cowling  Green,  Ky. 

Stery,  Jerod,  Scottsbluff  Junior  C.  Scotts- 
bluff,  Nebr. 

Stout,  Harry  L,  Purdue  U,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Stawcll,  Ernest  E.,  Wiscoruin  State  C.  Eau 
Claire,  Wis. 

Strahan,  John  W.,  Ill,  Newark  Acad., 
Newark,  N.J. 

Straubingar,  O.  Paul,  U  of  California, 
Riverside.  Calif. 

Strauss,  Bruno.  Centenary  C,  Shreveport, 


Strauss,  Fannie  B.,  Mary  Baldwin  C,  Stan¬ 
ton.  Va. 

Streadbeck,  Arval  L.,  U  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah 

Strem,  George  S.,  Chico  State  C,  Chico. 
Calif. 

‘Strang,  Rosalie,  Wright  Junior  C,  Chicago 
31.  III. 

Striadiaefc,  Werner  F.,  Pennsylvania  State 
U,  University  Park.  Pa. 

Strothmann,  Friedrich  W.,  Stanford  U, 
Starfu'd,  Calif. 

Stuart,  Chester  J.,  Fairfield  U,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

Stucnkel,  Francelia,  Emer.,  9550  S.  Hoyne 
Avc.,  Chicago  43,  III. 

Stutxman,  Lloyd  L.,  Freehold  H.S.,  Free¬ 
hold.  N.J. 

Sudermann,  Jacob.  Indiana  U,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

‘Sue,  Wallace,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Suesskind,  Nathan,  City  C,  New  York  31, 
N.Y. 

Suhadolc,  Joseph,  Kent  State  U,  Kent,  Ohio 

Sullivan,  John  F.,  Concordia  C,  Milwaukee 
8,  Wis. 

Sullivan,  John  H.,  State  C  of  Washington, 
Pullman,  Wash. 

Sumberg,  Samuel  L.,  City  C,  New  York 
31,  N.Y. 

Swanson,  Enid,  Central  H.S.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Swenson,  Ernest  S.,  Great  Neck  H.S., 
Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

‘Swenren,  Rodney.  Albion  C,  Albion.  Mich. 

Suttner,  Werner  K.,  U  of  Idaho.  Moscow. 
Ida. 

Syring,  Rudolf  A.,  U  of  CirKinnati,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  21,  Ohio 


Syrep,  Elsie  W.,  William  Howard  Taft 
H.S.,  New  York  57,  N.Y. 

T 

Taber,  Esther  B..  James  Hillhouie  H.S., 
Now  Haven,  Conn. 

Talmey,  Frieda  E.,  Board  of  Education,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Tapp.  Homy  L,  Kent  State  U,  Kent,  Ohio 

Tappert,  Emwin  C.,  Salisbury  School,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Conn. 

Taraba,  Wolfgang  F.,  PrirKOton  U.  PrirKO- 
ton,  N.J. 

Tarae.  Theodora,  Central  H.S.,  La  Crosao, 
Wis. 

Tatman,  Thomas  C..  Temple  U,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pa. 

Taub,  L.  Leo,  James  Monroe  H.S.,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Tayfer,  Harley  U..  Jr.,  West  Virginia  U. 
Morgantown,  W.Va. 

Taylor,  Ransom  T.,  U  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

‘Teich,  Paula  0.,  Wellesley  C.  Wellesle/. 
Mass. 

Teichmann,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.),  U  of  Illinois. 
Chicago,  III. 

Telecky,  Stuart  A.,  Roosevelt  H.S.,  Minne¬ 
apolis  8,  Minn. 

Tellar.  Gertrude  E.,  Lynchburg  C,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Ternay,  Kalman,  Northwest  Adult  H.S., 
Pacific  Beach.  Calif. 

Terwilligar,  Carolyn  H..  Central  H.S.. 
Trumbull,  Conn. 

Theurer,  Louise,  Westfield  H.S.,  Westfield, 
N.J. 

Thiele,  Friedrich  W.,  City  C.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Thier,  Rev.  A.  R.,  Loras  C,  Dubuque, 
Iowa 

Tbomann,  Oonaldo  J.,  Pacific  Union  C, 
Angwin,  Calif. 

Thomas,  Alfred  H.,  De  Paul  U,  Chicago 
14,  III. 

Thomas,  J.  Wesley,  U  of  Arkansas,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Ark. 

Thomas,  Joseph  V.,  Austin  Peay  State  C, 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Thomas,  Ursula,  U  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 
6,  Wis. 

Thornblade,  Charles  G..  St.  George's 

School,  Newport,  R.l. 

Thurber,  Richard  M.,  De  Paul  U,  Chicago 
14,  III. 

Till,  Christine,  35  Center  Drive,  Old  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

Tiller,  Fritz,  U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  West 
Point.  N.Y. 

Tillmanns,  Walter  G..  Wartburg  C,  Wavsr- 
ly,  Iowa 

Timmerman,  Sidney  D.,  U  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Tinsley,  R.  W.,  Emer.,  U  of  Mississippi, 
University,  Miss. 

T|art,  Peter,  Anderson  C.  Anderson,  Irsd. 

‘Tkachenko,  Alexandra,  55  May  St.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y. 

‘Tobias,  James  E.,  Lycoming  C,  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa. 

Toepfer,  Albert  M.,  Howell  Park  School. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Tolk,  Edmund  E.,  Manhattan  C,  New  York 
71,  N.Y. 

Tolor,  Vera.  Kearny  H.S.,  Kearny,  NJ. 

Tomlinson,  Warren  E.,  C  of  Puget  Sound. 
Tacoma  6,  Wash. 
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Tmm.  Fr#d  H..  Ruu«ll  Uf)»  C.  Tm,  I^Y. 

T*bM.  Frad  S..  San  Gabnal  San  Ga- 

bfiel.  Calif. 

M  Tara,  Julio.  U  of  Witcorain,  Milwau- 
kaa.  Wi».  .  .  ^  , 

Tawaraad,  Stantay  R..  U  of  Soufharn  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Lot  Anoalat  7,  Calif. 

Tracy,  Gordon  L..  Victoria  C.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Traaianl.  Lillian.  Elamantary  Schoolt.  Naw 
York,  N.Y. 

Traaryar,  John  Schradar,  Lahigh  U,  Bath- 
Icnem.  Pa.  _  _  .. 

Ttaadafa,,  Krittina  E.,  Obarlin  C.  Obarlin. 
0*'«» 

Traofal,  Jacqualina  T..  Point  Loma  H.S.. 
San  Oiago  6,  Calif.  ,,, 

Trodaao,  Anna  P.  (Mrt.).  Livarmora  H.S., 
Livarmora.  Calif. 

Tromai.  Alica.  U  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arttor, 
Mich. 

Tronc.  Cacilia  A..  Trunlan  Farm.  Millarton. 

Tackcr,  Harry.  Jr.,  U  of  Virginia.  Charlot- 
tnvilla,  Va.  _ 

Tocfcanoaa,  Chariot.  Harvard  U.  Cam- 
tXK^.  38.  Matt. 

TortMr,  Enid  L.  (Mrt.).  Hyda  Park  H.S.. 
Chicago.  III.  ,  , 

Turk.  Henry  C..  Lindonwood  C.  St.  Chariot, 
Mo. 

Twtddall,  W.  Fraaman,  Brown  U.  Provi- 
dcnca  12,  R.l. 


Ubban,  John  H.,  U  of  Kentucky.  Lexington, 
Ky. 

Ulatar,  Bamhard,  Princeton  U,  Princeton, 

Umbach,  William  E.,  U  of  Redlarfdt,  Red¬ 
lands,  Calif.  _  ^ 

Uudarwead.  Sutanrta  (Mr».),  Arsenal  Tech¬ 
nical  H.S..  Irtdianapolit,  Irsd. 

Uicbald,  Willi  A..  Harpur  C,  Endicott,  N.Y. 


Vachoti,  Frank  L..  Richwoods  Community 
H.S..  Peoria,  III.  ,  .  ^ 

Valbarg,  Julius  J.,  Taylor  U.  Upland,  Ind. 
ValantinI,  Bernhard  V.,  Wayne  State  U, 
Detroit  2,  Mich. 

Valk,  Melvin  E.,  U  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

fl»-  « 

Van  Assalt,  Jan,  U  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Van  Beak,  Peter,  Oordt  C.  Sioux  Center, 
Iowa  ^  , 

Van  da  Luystar,  Nelson,  The  Citadel, 
Charleston,  S.C. 

Van  Eaton,  Benjamin  P.,  Yakima  H.S., 
Yakima,  Wash. 

Van  Lunan,  George,  Bcrgenfield  H.S., 
Bergenfield,  N.J. 

Van  Steanbargen,  Albert  J.,  Boston  Latin 
School.  Boston  15.  Mass. 

Vana,  Z.  I.,  Crystal  Springs  School,  Hills¬ 
borough,  Calif.  , 

Vandaran,  Vernon,  Taft  H.S.,  Chicago,  III. 
Vardaman,  Hazel  C.,  U  of  Illinois,  Chicago, 
III. 

‘Vehvilalnan,  Paul,  U  of  Washington. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Volt,  Philipp  F.,  Temple  U,  Philadelphia 
22.  Pa. 

Velintky,  Ludmila  A.  (Mrs.).  Shorter  C. 
Rome,  Ga. 

Venturinl,  Domenico,  Salinas  H.S.,  Salinas, 
Calif. 


Varner,  Martha  Artna.  McKeesport  H.S., 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

ViabwM,  G.,  Lutheran  Concordia  C,  Aus¬ 
tin,  Tax. 

ViaUana.  Helga  K.  (Mrs.),  U  of  Kansas. 
Lawrence,  Kans. 

Vaaal,  Edward  J.,  Regis  H.S.,  New  York 
28.  N.Y, 

Vaift,  Fria^  (Mrs.),  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Milwaukee  3.  Wis. 

ValInMr,  Clement,  Emor.,  108  Buchanan 
Blvd.,  Durham,  N.C. 

Vex,  Herman  H.,  Drake  U,  Des  Moines  II, 
Iowa 

Vawles,  Guy  R..  Emer.,  Davidson  C,  David¬ 
son,  N.C 


W 


Waas,  Glenn  Elwood,  Colgate  U,  Hamilton, 
N.Y. 

Waäid,  Robert  $.,  Mound  H.S.,  Mound, 
Minn. 

Week,  George  J.,  U  of  Notre  Dame. 
Notre  Dame,  Irxl. 

Wadd^,  Lottie  Y.  (Mrs.),  Tuskegae  Inst., 
Tuskagee  Irwtituta,  Ala. 

Waddingten,  Alica  M.,  East  Providence 
H.S.,  Eest  Providence,  R.l. 

Wadepuhl,  Walter,  Elmhurst  C,  Elmhurst, 
III. 

Wanner,  Alma  H.,  Cleveland  Lutheran  H.S., 
Cleveland,  1 5,  Ohio 

Wagnai,  Dorothea,  Central  H.S.,  Sheboy¬ 
gan,  Wis. 

Wagner,  Pierre.  Brevard  C.  Brevard,  N.C. 

‘Wagner,  Rudolph  F.,  Richmond  Profes¬ 
sional  Irtlt.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Walgren,  Erik,  U  of  California,  Los  Angel¬ 
es  24,  Calih 

Wahr,  Fred  B.,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Waldinger,  Ernst,  Skidmore  C,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y. 

Walker,  J.  Clay,  Martin  C.  Pulaski,  Tenn. 

Walker,  William  J.,  Fayetteville-Manllus 
Junior  H.S.,  Manlius.  N.Y. 

Waller,  Barbara  Kay,  Morgan  State  C, 
Baltimore  12,  Md. 

Wallis,  Ray  W.,  Jr.,  Wichita  H.S.  East, 
Wichita  7,  Kans. 

Walter,  Harold  A.,  Long  Beach  State  C, 
Long  Beach  15,  Calif. 

Walther,  Elizabeth  K.  (Mrs.),  Cerritos  Jun¬ 
ior  C,  Norwalk,  Calif. 

Wanamaker,  Franklin  P.,  Pennsville  Mem¬ 
orial  H.S.,  Pennsville,  NJ. 

Wandal,  Joseph,  Loyola  U,  Chicago,  III. 

Wangsnest,  Gina,  Emer.,  1206  Seventh  St. 
S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 

Ward,  Dorothy  (Mrs.),  Birmingham-South¬ 
ern  C,  Birmirtgham,  Ala. 

Warren,  Virgil  A.,  Winthrop  C,  Rock  Hill, 
S.C. 


Washington,  Lawrence  M.,  Rensselaer  Poly¬ 
technic  Inst.,  Troy,  N.Y. 

Washington,  Rosa  Watts  (Mrs.),  Phillis 
Wheatley  H.S.,  Houston.  Tex. 

Wassing,  Mrs.  Ernest,  Rockford  C,  Rock¬ 
ford,  III. 


Waterman,  John  T.,  U  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Watkins,  Roy  E.,  Memphis  State  U,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 


•Watt,  Richard  A.,  Lehigh  U,  Bethlehem. 
Pa. 


Watzinger,  Arthur  J.,  Boston  U,  Boston, 
Mass. 
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Wayn«,  Robart  O.,  California  Inst,  of  Tach- 
nology,  Pasadena  4,  Calif. 

WaM,  Richard  6..  U  of  Colorado.  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Wabar.  Charles  E.,  U  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa  4, 
Okla. 

Wabar,  Hans,  U  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 
Conn. 

Wabstar,  Truman  M.,  U  of  Vermont,  Burl¬ 
ington,  Vt. 

‘Waabart,  Lloyd  W.,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Waoat,  Ruth,  Lloyd  Elementary  School, 
Chicago.  III. 

‘Waganar,  Suzanne.  Salinenstrassa  56,  Bad 
Kreuznach.  Rhineland 

Waiersbemar,  William,  Mississippi  Southern 
C.  Hattiesburg,  Miu. 

Wafgand,  Hermann  J.,  Yale  U,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Wafgand,  Paul.  Harpur  C.  Endicott,  N.Y. 

Waigal,  Harold  W.,  Dickinson  C.  Carlisle. 
Pa. 

Weih,  Anna  M.,  Valley  Stream  H.S.,  Valley 
Stream,  N.Y. 

Wsiland,  Harald  R.  K.,  New  Germany  H.S., 
New  Germany.  N.S. 

Weimar,  Kail  S.,  Brown  U,  Providence  12. 

R.l. 

Weinberger,  Adolph  D.,  Syracuse  U,  Syra¬ 
cuse  ro,  N.Y. 

Weinberger,  George  R.,  Fort  VarKOuver 
H.S.,  Vancouver.  Wash. 

Weinkauf,  Arnold  L.,  Michigan  C  of  Min¬ 
ing.  Houghton,  Mich. 

Wainsebenk,  Max.  Marquette  U,  Milwau¬ 
kee  3.  Wis. 

Weis,  Helen  M.,  Horton  Watkins  H.S.. 
Ladue  24,  Mo. 

Weisart,  John  J.,  U  of  Louisville,  Louis¬ 
ville  8,  Ky, 

Weiss,  David,  Bronx  H.S.  of  ScierKe,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Weiss,  Gerhard  H.,  U  of  Minnesota,  Mirsn- 
eapolis  14,  Minn. 

Weiss,  Richard.  Kentucky  Wesleyan  C, 
Owensboro.  Ky. 

Weiss,  Robert  O.,  U  of  Kentucky,  Lexing¬ 
ton.  Ky. 

Weisstein,  Ulrich,  Lehigh  U.  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Waltz,  Elmer  W.,  Grove  City  C,  Grove 
City,  Pa. 

Wellhausen,  Bertha,  Briar  Cliff  C,  Sioux 
City  3,  Iowa 

Wells,  John  C.,  Tufts  U,  Medford  55,  Mass. 

*We!sch,  Roger  L.,  U  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 
8.  Nebr. 

Walsh,  Rosemarie  (Mrs.),  U  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Wendling,  John  W.,  North  Central  H.S.. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

‘Wansinger,  Arthur,  Wesleyan  U,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

Werbow,  Stanley  N.,  U  of  Texas,  Austin 
3.  Tex. 

Werfcing,  F.  Woody,  Evansville  C,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind. 

Werkmeister,  Elizabeth  R.,  U  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Werner,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  Central  H.S., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wemert,  Karl,  Utica  C  of  Syracuse  U. 
Utica,  N.Y. 

von  Wernsdorff,  Wolff.  Franklin  and  Mar¬ 
shall  C,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Wessen,  Runhild  E.,  Hicksville  H.S.,  Hicks- 
ville,  N.Y. 


Wesaliiig,  A.  H..  Califomia  Concordia  C. 
Oakland  5,  Calif. 

Westennan,  Ruth,  Kemington  H.S.,  Buf¬ 
falo.  N.Y. 

Wes  term  ei  er,  Franz  X.,  Macalester  C.  St. 
Paul,  Mirm. 

Wattoretb,  Catherine,  Oak  Park  and  River 
Forest  H.S..  Oak  Park.  Ill 

Weyl,  Shalom,  U  of  Western  Ontario,  Lon- 
01X1,  Ont. 

Wheelor,  Ida  E.  (Mrs.).  Castro  Valley  H.S.. 
Castro  Valley,  Calif. 

Whitaker,  Paul  K.,  U  of  Kentucky,  Lexing¬ 
ton.  Ky. 

Whitcemu,  Richard  O.,  Hobart  C.  Geneva. 
N.Y. 

White,  Donald  O.,  Amherst  C,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

White,  James  F.,  U  of  Vermont,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

White,  Richard,  Rich  Township  H.S.,  Park 
Forest,  III. 

Wbitebeuse,  Robert  Stanley,  Emer.,  223 
Cherry  St.,  Carthage,  III. 

Wbitesell.  Frederick  R.,  U  of  the  South. 
Sewanee,  Term. 

Whitten,  Jermie  A.,  Illinois  State  Normal 
U,  Normal,  III. 

Wbittfa,  Robert  L.,  Episcopal  H.S..  Alex¬ 
andria.  Va. 

WMiger,  Rev.  Arthur  C.,  Oklahoma  C  for 
Women.  Chickasha,  Okla. 

Wiehr,  Josef  H.,  Westminster  C,  New 
Wilmington,  Pa. 

Wiens,  (Serhard,  U  of  Oklahoma.  Norman. 
Okla. 

Wiese,  Herbert,  Coe  C.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 

Wight,  Thomas  F.,  Browne  and  Nichols 
School.  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Wilbur,  TererKe,  U  of  C^ifomia,  Los  An¬ 
geles  24,  Calif. 

Wild,  William  L..  Tower  Hill  School,  Wil¬ 
mington  6,  Del. 

Wilde,  Jean  T.  (Mrs.),  Hunter  C.  New 
York  21,  N.Y. 

Wiley,  Raymond  A.,  Le  Moyne  C,  Syra¬ 
cuse  3,  N.Y, 

Wilfert,  Mary,  Emer.,  Silver  Hill,  Jeffer¬ 
sonville,  N.Y. 

Wilhelm,  Maria  (Mrs.),  Howard  U,  Wash¬ 
ington  I,  D.C. 

Wilke,  Gerhard  M.,  Technical  H.S.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Wilke,  Hans-Joachim,  Ruckertgasse  25/15, 
Vienna  16,  Austria 

Wilkie,  Richard  F.,  Jr.,  U  of  Washington, 
battle  5,  Wash. 

Wilkins,  Hubert  E.,  Amherst  Central  H.S.. 
Snyder  21,  N.Y. 

Wilkinson,  Elizabeth  M.,  University  C. 
London,  England 

Willeme,  Frederick  H.,  Wagner  C,  Staten 
Island  I,  N.Y. 

Willen,  Joseph  C.,  Western  Maryland  C. 
Westminster,  Md. 

Williams,  Charles  G..  Howard  U,  Washing¬ 
ton  I,  D.C. 

Williams,  Elise  B.  (Mrs.),  43  Cross  St., 
Whitinsville,  Mass. 

Williamson,  John  Devere,  Irondequoit  H.S., 
Rochester  17,  N.Y. 

Willibrand,  W.  A.,  U  of  Oklahoma,  Nor¬ 
man,  Okla. 

Willis,  Ruth  K.,  West  Haven  H.S..  West 
Haven  1 6,  Conn. 

Winner,  Ernest  S.,  U  of  Illinois,  Chicago 
II,  III. 

Willson,  A.  Leslie,  U  of  Texas,  Austin  12, 
Tex. 
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T*x. 


JOMph  B..  Rica  Imt..  Houtton. 


WHMa,  Katha  P.  (Mrs.),  Coral  Gablat  H.S.. 
Coral  Gablat,  Fla. 

WHtoa,  Lattar  A..  Modatto  Junior  C. 
Modoito,  Calif. 

WBtaa,  MurM  L.,  Libarty  H.S.,  Bathlabam, 
Pa. 

WhMatt.  Rav.  ICanr>tlh.  St.  Mainrad  Arch- 
abbay,  St.  Mainrad,  Ind. 

WlNgard,  Harold  B.,  Univortity  H.S.,  Lot 
Angalat  25,  Calif, 

WtahataMH.  John,  U  of  Nabratka,  Lincoln 

WMdar,  Juliut  S.,  (J  of  Mittiuippi,  Uni¬ 
vortity.  Mitt. 

WlaaatiMrtar,  Gartruda  L.,  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion,  Rochi^ar,  N.Y. 

WlrHi,  Otto,  Roota^f  U,  ChicaQO  5.  III. 
WWtoabaM,  John,  Sanlor  H.S.,  Abbott- 
ford.  B,C. 

WHtar,  Hilda  E.,  High  School,  Nawmant- 
town.  Pa 

wmart,  Marion,  Ballowt  Fraa  Acad.,  St. 
Albant,  Vt. 

Wlttinaa,  Nora  E.,  Panrttylvania  Stata  U. 
Univartity  Park,  Pa. 

WaMfahrt,  Rotamary,  Nilat  Townthip  H.S.. 
Skokia.  III. 

WoH,  Ernatt  M.,  San  Diago  Stata  C,  San 
Oiago  15,  Calif. 

Walfa,  Maria  P.  (Mrt.),  Conattoga  H,S.. 
Barwyn.  Pa. 

WalftkaM.  Maria-Luita,  Mount  St.  Scho- 
lattka  C,  Atchiton,  Kant. 

WoHaon,  Irene,  Portlartd  State  C,  Port¬ 
land,  Ora. 

WalatMa,  David  J.,  U  of  Arizona,  Tucton, 
Ariz. 

Wendarfay,  Wayne,  Ohio  Stata  U,  Colum- 
but,  Ohio 

Wood,  Cecil,  Yale  U,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Wood,  Frank  H..  U  of  Minnatota.  Min- 
rteapolit  14,  Minn. 

Wood,  Frederic  T.,  U  of  Virginia,  Charlot- 
tatville,  Va. 

Wood.  Hattie  S..  Grover  Cleveland  H.3. 
Caldwell.  N.J. 

Wood,  Ralph  Charlat,  Lehigh  U,  Bethle¬ 
hem.  Pa. 

Woodboll,  Alice  S.  (Mrt.).  U  of  Buffalo. 
Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Woodit,  Ruth,  Clattical  H.S.,  Worcettar, 
Matt. 

Woodt,  Barbara  Allen,  U  of  Rhode  Itland, 
Kingston,  R.l. 

Woods,  Frank  L.,  U  of  Rhode  Itland. 
Kingston,  R.l. 

Woods,  Henry  S.,  Tabor  Acad.,  Marion. 
Matt. 

Woods,  Hollis,  Adolphus,  Spingard  H.S., 
Watnirtgton,  O.C. 

Woodward,  James  Ralph.  Southwest  Mis¬ 
souri  State  C.  Sprirtgfield  4,  Mo. 
Wooley,  E.  O.,  Indiana  U,  Bloomington. 


Ind. 

Workman,  J.  0.,  U  of  Wisconsin,  Mad¬ 
ison  6,  Wit. 


Wormley,  Stanton  L..  Howard  U.  Wash- 
iisgton.  D.C. 

WwliMar,  Edward.  LaSalle  H.S.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y. 

Wright,  Jamas  Dixon,  Georgia  Inst,  of 
Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Wright,  ^ry  E.,  Roger  Ludlowa  H.S., 
Fairfield.  Conn. 

Wocherar,  William  F.C..  Herman  Ridder 
H.S..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Wnndariiah,  Eva,  Upsala  C.  East  Orange, 
N.J. 

Wondoriy,  George  A.D.,  Tanafly  H.S.  Tan- 
ally,  N.J. 

Wnrtnmann,  Albert,  U  of  Vermont,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 

von  Wymetal,  Charlotte,  Connecticut  C, 
New  London,  Corwi. 

Y 

Voukstattar,  Frederick  S..  5902  Cortdon 
Avc.,  Los  Angeles  56,  Calif. 

Young,  FrarKit  A.,  Mississippi  State  C. 
State  Collaga.  Miss. 

Ynmont,  Rav.  Alphonsus  C.,  S.J.,  Shadow- 
brook.  Lenox  P.O.,  Mats. 

Z 

Zagal,  Milton,  Stata  U  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
Iowa 

Zalitis,  Marta  (Mrs.).  Bennett  C.  (Sraaru- 
boro,  N.C. 

Zander,  Kurt  H.,  Shorewood  H.S.,  Shore- 
wood  1 1 ,  Wit. 

Zeeb,  Fredrika  W.,  Greenwich  H.S.,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

Zemar,  Marianne,  Queens  C.  Flushirsg,  N.Y. 

Zeybsir,  Theodore  M.,  Technical  H.S.,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn. 

Ziegler,  Charlotte  M.,  Central  H.S.  Peoria, 

Ziegler,  Hildegarc^  Jefferson  H.S.,  Port¬ 
land  It,  Dreg. 

Ziemand,  Louis,  811  S.  Fourth  St.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

*Zillig,  Louise  D.,  Northwestern  U,  Evans¬ 
ton,  III. 

Zimmer,  Helene  P.,  Massapequa  H.S.. 
Massapequa,  N.Y. 

Zimmermann,  Margaret  A.,  East  Ruther¬ 
ford  H.S..  East  Rutherford,  N.J. 

Zohn,  Harry,  Brandeis  U.  Waltham  54, 
Matt. 

Zollinger,  Anna  R.,  Brooklyn  C,  Brooklyn 
10.  N.Y. 

Zorb,  Elizabeth,  Vaster  C.  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 

Zucker,  A.  E.,  U  of  MarylarxJ,  College 
Park.  Md. 

Zucker.  Anna  (Mrs.),  Grover  Cleveland  H. 
S.,  Ridgewood,  N.Y. 

Zulak,  Edward  J.,  Warren  H.S.,  Warren, 
Pa. 

Zürcher,  Emilie.  Emer.,  1 60-1 8th  St.,  N.W., 
Canton  3,  Ohio 

Zwinger,  L  F.,  Pontifical  C  Josephinum, 
Worthington.  Ohio 


B 


AATG  SERVICE  BUREAU 
Glenn  Waas,  Director 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

Throu^  the  courtesy  of  Inter  Nationcs  in  Bonn  we  have  a  few  co]iics 

each  of  the  following  items  which  will  be  sent  to  members  for  4c  postage 

on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis.  Copies  will  also  be  kept  in  our  librarj’ 

and  be  available  on  loan. 

1.  Back  copies  of  Die  Bilchcr-Kommentare  (Vierteljahrshefte  der 
deutschen  Kommentare). 

2.  Small  (12  x  14),  colored  map  of  Germany. 

3.  "Perspective  of  Germany;  an  Atlantic  Monthly  Supplement.” 

4.  “Die  Leistung;  das  moderne  Deutschland;  Germany  Today.”  (illus. 
maga:;inc,  German- English  text). 

5.  “Die  Barke,”  multiple  copies  of  several  issues. 

6.  “Bibliothek  eines  geistig  interessierten  Deutschen.”  Weltausstellung 
Brüssel,  1958. 

7.  “Eine  Auswahl  deutscher  Bücher:  Kunst  und  Kunstgewerbe.” 

8.  “Unsere  Bücher:  Informationsheft  der  Neunzehn.”  Hefte  I  &  II,  1958. 

9.  “Meet  Germany,”  published  by  .\tlantik-Brücke.  Hamburg.  1958. 
Illus.,  126  pp. 

10.  “Berlin  im  Wiederaufbau.”  96  pp. 

11.  “Har.ibachcr  Fest:  1832-1957.”  (Eine  Schrift  zur  12.5-jährigcn 
Wiederkehr  “der  ersten  politischen  Volksversammlung  der  neueren 
deutschen  Geschichte.”)  Illus.,  147  pp. 

12.  “Jugendveranstaltungen  in  Deutschland  im  Jahre  1958.”  Inter 
Nationes.  46  pp. 

13.  “Ferien-  und  Sprachkurse  an  Westdeutschen  Universitäten  und 
Hochschulen.  Sommer  1958.” 

14.  “The  Reunification  and  Security  of  Germany,”  by  Heinrich  Siegler. 
1957.  Maps.  182  pp. 

15.  “Freie  Universität  Berlin.”  Studienführer. 

16.  “Report  on  Democratic  Institutions  in  Germany,”  by  Hans  Wallen¬ 
berg.  1956.  93  pp. 

17.  “Deutscher  Hochschul-Führer  1958-59.”  Hrsg,  vom  Verband  Deut¬ 
scher  Studentenschaften.  34.  Aufl. 

18.  “The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.”  Press  Office, 
German  Embassy.  8  pp. 

19.  “Sight  Seeing  Tour  of  Berlin.” 

20.  “A  Short  Tour  of  Germany.”  Leaflet,  23  pp. 

21.  “Berlin  at  a  Glance.”  48  pp. 

22.  “Hochschulstudium  in  Berlin.”  46  pp. 

The  following  items  are  also  available: 

2.3.  “Holidays  in  Switzerland,”  a  map  of  the  country. 

24.  “Study  in  Austria.”  A  survey  of  study  opportunities  for  foreign 
students  in  Austria.  50  pp. 
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CHICAGO  CHAPTER 

The  fall  meeting  convened  in  the 
Art  Institute  on  Saturday,  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  1958  at  12:30  p.m.  Presi¬ 
dent  Robert  Kauf  welcomed  the  59 
members  and  guests  and  introduced 
German  Consul  Dr.  Herbert  Kuhle 
of  Chicago  who  addressed  us 
briefly. 

Miss  Florence  Eckfeldt  submit¬ 
ted  the  report  of  the  Scholarship 
Fund  which  is  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Miss  Ruth  Wegat.  The  fund 
now  has  1670.99,  with  unclaimed 
awards  in  the  amount  of  3550.00. 
The  treasury  of  the  Chapter  had 
a  balance  of  $238.66  as  of  Novem¬ 
ber  16. 

Professor  Werner  Leopold  of 
Northwestern  University  delivered 
a  fitting  tribute  to  our  departed 
friend  Dr.  Elfricde  Ackermann 
and  appealed  for  donations  to 
the  Scholarship  Fund  as  a  me¬ 
morial  to  her.  The  Interlanguage 
Calendar  of  Greater  Chicago  for 
1968/59  was  also  dedicated  to  her 
memory. 

Professor  Otto  Wirth  of  Roose¬ 
velt  University  reported  on  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  and  gave  us  a  clear  picture 
of  its  provisions.  Professor  C.  R. 
Goedsche  has  been  appointed  liaison 
representative  of  this  program  for 
Illinois.  President  Kauf  added  that 
since  Miss  Clara  Lawin  represents 
us  on  the  High  School  Curriculum 
Committee  and  since  Dr.  Wirth  and 
his  committee  are  making  good  pro- 
gp’ess,  modem  languages  should 
receive  full  recognition  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area  in  the  near  future. 

After  a  few  additional  announce¬ 


ments  there  was  folksinging  led 
by  Otto  Piper  and  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Makas  on  the  violin.  Program 
Chairman  Miss  Florence  Rathert 
of  Lyons  Township  High  School 
introduced  the  main  sp^ker.  Dr. 
Bronislaw  Bok  (St.  John’s  Uni¬ 
versity,  Collegeville,  Minnesota) 
who  presented  an  interesting  lec¬ 
ture  on  “Deutsche  Kunst  im 
Zwanzigsten  Jahrhundert,“  using 
an  opaque  projector  to  illustrate 
his  remarks. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  3:45 
p.m. 

Thornton  Townxhip  High  School 
Harvey,  Illinois 

Jeannette  Hills 
Secretary 

LONG  ISLAND  CHAPTER 

Our  winter  meeting  was  held  on 
February  2,  1959  at  7:00  p.m.  in 
the  New  Hyde  Park  Inn,  New 
Hyde  Park.  After  a  savory  dinner 
the  meeting  of  the  25  participants 
was  called  to  order  by  our  Presi¬ 
dent,  Professor  Anton  M.  Huflfert. 

The  first  item  was  Miss  Gun¬ 
ther’s  report  on  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  AATG  on  December  29-30, 
1958  in  New  York  City.  In  response 
to  the  appeal  for  cooperation  in 
improving  foreign  language  teach¬ 
ing  on  all  levels  the  motion  to  send 
$5.00  to  the  Federation  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  second  item  was  the  High 
School  Contest  on  April  29,  1959 
at  Adelphi  College,  Garden  City. 
It  will  be  the  fourteenth  of  its 
kind.  It  was  decided  that  the  win¬ 
ners  of  fourth  year  German  will 
be  rewarded  by  a  gold  medal.  It 
was  moved  and  carried  that  an 
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oral  examination  of  the  contcstanta 
of  German  four  ahould  be  added  to 
the  rejrular  teat  in  writing. 

Mr.  Baker  was  kind  enough  to 
take  over  the  chairmanship  of  the 
High  School  Contest  Committee  in 
place  of  Mrs.  Karl. 

After  the  short  business  meet¬ 
ing  Professor  Huffert  introduced 
Maria  Fein,  the  famous  actress, 
who  i*ecited  the  third  act  of 
Schiller’s  Mary  Stuart  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  English  translation.  It  was 
the  high-light  of  the  evening. 
Maria  Fein  had  a  spellbound 
audience. 

Waldorf  School 
Garden  Citu,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

Hertiia  Karl, 
Secretary 

NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

The  Chapter  held  its  fall  meet¬ 
ing  on  December  5,  1958,  in  Plain- 
field,  N.J.  President  Rob.  I.  Cloos 
presided. 

Mr.  Kurt  Lepien,  President  of 
the  Peter  Muhlenberg  Chapter  of 
the  Steuben  Society,  was  our  guest 
of  honor  at  the  dinner  in  the  Clara 
Louise  Tea  Room  in  North  Plain- 
field.  In  his  address  to  the  assembly 
he  outlined  the  ideals  and  aims  of 
the  Steuben  Society. 

At  the  gathering  later  that 
evening  in  the  auditorium  of  Plain- 
field  High  School,  a  panel  of  six 
students  from  Douglass  College, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  Drew 
University,  Madison,  N,  J.,  who 
had  recently  completed  a  year  of 
study  abroad,  reported  on  the 
Junior  Year  in  Munich.  Prof.  E. 
L.  Jordan  of  Douglass  served  as 
moderator.  The  meeting  was  at¬ 
tended  by  55  members  and  guests. 
*  *  • 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  Chap¬ 


ter  was  held  in  Summit,  N.  J.,  on 
February  18,  1959.  About  eighty 
members  and  guests  met  in  the 
cafeteria  of  the  Summit  Senior 
High  School.  After  the  dinner  and 
the  short  business  meeting,  at 
which  President  Robert  I.  Cloos 
presided,  we  visited  the  language 
classrooms  and  the  language  labo¬ 
ratory  of  the  school.  Subsequently 
we  reassembled  to  hear  the  fol¬ 
lowing  symposium: 

Miss  Elisabeth  Carew,  Chairman 
of  the  Modem  Language  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Summit  Senior  High 
School,  described  the  experiences  of 
the  school’s  language  laboratory, 
plans  for  the  new  laboratory,  and 
installation  and  maintenance  costs. 

Mrs.  Rose  Scheider,  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Testing  Service,  Princeton, 
provided  the  latest  information  on 
advanced  placement,  AATG  place¬ 
ment  tests,  listening  comprehension 
tests  (sample  tapes),  and  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  current  College 
Entrance  Board  statistics. 

Dr.  Hans  Moldaschl  discussed 
the  third-year  German  syllabus  of 
the  Linden  High  School,  Linden, 
New  Jersey. 

After  a  lively  discussion  the 
meeting  adjourned  at  10:30  p.m. 
The  Lawreneeville  School, 
Lawreneeville,  N.  J. 

Heinz  von  Sciiüching, 
Secretary- 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
CHAPTER 

President  Gerald  E.  Logan  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  mid-winter  meeting  of 
the  chapter  held  28  February  1959 
at  San  Francisco  State  College. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
1:15  p.m.  The  secretary-treasurer 
reported  a  balance  of  130.64. 

For  the  contest  committee  Mr. 
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Kurt  Liedtke  propoaed  that  no  local 
conteat  be  held  thia  year,  but  that 
participation  in  the  national  con¬ 
test,  which  ahould  be  ready  in  1960, 
be  recommended.  Mr.  Helmut  Boe- 
ninger  explained  the  criteria  by 
which  the  textbook  committee  had 
Judged  texts  available  for  review. 
Mr.  Boeninger  noted  that  no  abso¬ 
lutely  recommended  text  had  come 
to  the  attention  of  any  conunittee 
member. 

The  location  of  Foreign  lan¬ 
guage  Institutes  authorised  for  the 
summer  1959  was  announced; 
available  figures  indicate  a  general 
increase  in  enrollment  in  German 
over  1958-1959.  Mrs.  Petra  Ver¬ 
mehren,  press  attach6e,  offered  the 
ser\'ices  of  the  German  Consulate 
General  in  San  Francisco  to  all 
members  of  the  chapter. 

Following  the  business  portion 
of  the  meeting  pupils  from  ihc 
Frederic  Burk  elementary  school 
presented  a  program  of  poems, 
songs,  and  a  dramatization  of  the 
Bremeb  Staotmusikanten.  Since 
September  these  pupils  had  re¬ 
ceived  instruction  from  two  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  at  San  Francisco 
State  College,  Maria  Körber  and 
Heinz  Troeger. 

Mr.  Kurt  Liedtke  served  as 
chairman  of  a  panel  on  FLES. 
Members  of  the  panel,  Heinz 
Troeger,  Robert  Jiminez  (San 
Francisco  public  schools),  and 
Manuel  Guerra  (Foothill  College, 
Mountain  View)  presented  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  problems  involved 
in  FLES  programs.  Two  points  of 
discussion  were  the  choice  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  articulation  between 
elementary  and  high  schools. 

Mr.  Gerald  Logan  ser^’ed  as 
chairman  on  a  panel  devoted  to 


the  topic:  How  to  increase  enroll¬ 
ment  in  German  at  all  levels.  John 
Dusel  and  F.  W.  Strothmann  each 
presented  suggested  factors  which 
increase  enrollment  at  hig^  school 
and  university  levels  respectively. 
Each  panel  was  followed  by  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  period. 

The  discussion  portion  of  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  at  4:45  p.m. 
A  social  hour  followed,  for  which 
members  of  the  German  Club  of 
San  Francisco  State  College  were 
hosts. 

Hayward  High  School 
Hayward,  California 

Raymond  F.  Lillie, 
Secretary-Treasurer 

RHODE  ISLAND  CHAPTER 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on 
February  21  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island.  Prof.  Frank  Woods 
presided  and  representatives  from 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
Providence  College,  and  Brown 
University  attended.  After  a  lunch¬ 
eon,  reports  were  given  and  it  was 
voted  to  support  the  petition  of 
other  State  Foreign  Language 
Associations  to  request  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  for  certification  of  Foreign 
Language  teachers.  Following  the 
announcement  that  German  had 
been  introduced  into  the  elementary 
grades  of  St.  Paul’s  Christian  Day 
School  (Providence,  R.I.)  there 
was  a  discussion  of  action  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  introduction  of  (German 
into  more  High  Schools. 

Professor  Weimar  showed  slides 
of  Germany  and  Europe  taken  on 
his  recent  sabbatical  leave.  The 
meeting  adjourned  at  4:15  p.m. 
Brown  University 
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SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 

The  Chapter  held  its  second 
meeting  on  February  7,  1959  in 
Scripps  Hall  on  the  University  of 
California’s  La  Jolla  campus.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
10:15  a.m.  by  President  J.  Michael 
Moore,  who  read  a  letter  of  good 
wishes  from  the  office  of  Dr. 
Gerstenmaier,  President  of  the 
German  Bundestag,  as  well  as  an¬ 
nouncing  German  Protestant  ser¬ 
vices  which,  for  the  first  time,  are 
to  be  held  in  a  San  Diego  church 
on  the  last  Sunday  of  each  month. 
The  Secretary  -  Treasurer  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  chapter  member¬ 
ship  as  of  February  7  stood  at  six¬ 
teen,  and  that  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  was  |5.67.  There  were 
ten  guests  present  at  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  Margit  MacRae  reported  on 
the  1958  MLA  meeting  in  New 
York.  She  stressed  the  need  for  a 
stronger  organization  of  foreign 
language  teachers  on  the  national 
level;  and,  reporting  on  the  dis-. 
cussion  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  she  made  it  clear 
that  a  substantial  increase  in  funds 
allotted  for  carrying  out  its  pro¬ 
visions  is  needed  in  order  to  make 
it  effective. 

Dr.  Norris  W.  Rakestraw,  Dean 
of  Students,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  La  Jolla,  spoke  about  “The 
Need  for  Foreign  Languages  in  the 
Graduate  School.”  In  his  talk  he 
indicated  that  German  is  still  one 
of  the  two  most  often  required 
languages  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  At 
the  same  time  he  stated  that  valu¬ 
able  time  is  often  lost  by  students 
who,  while  otherwise  qualified, 
have  failed  to  prepare  for  the  lan¬ 
guage  requirements.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  it  was 


pointed  out  that  a  number  of  under¬ 
graduate  majors  at  San  Diego 
State  College  once  again  recpiire 
a  foreign  language  as  part  of  the 
program,  (such  requirement  had 
once  been  abolished  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation),  even  thou^  the  institution 
itself  has  not  yet  listed  foreign 
languages  as  an  entrance  require¬ 
ment. 

After  a  luncheon  recess  at  the 
Rheinländer  Restaurant  in  La 
Jolla,  the  organization  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  section  of  the  forthcoming 
Field  Day  for  Languages  was 
briefly  discussed.  The  meeting  ad¬ 
journed  at  2:30  pjn. 

Mount  Miguel  High  School 
Spring  Valley,  Calif. 

Gerald  J.  Newall. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK 
CHAPTER 

Professor  Herman  Boeschenstein, 
The  University  of  Toronto,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chapter  October  24 
in  Norton  Hall  on  the  University 
of  Buffalo  Campus.  About  30  at¬ 
tended  and  heard  an  excellent  talk 
entitled :  “Intellectual  and  Spiritual 
Currents  Discernible  in  Post  War 
Fiction.”  The  speaker  spoke  in 
German;  a  discussion  followed. 

Professor  Boeschenstein  distrib¬ 
uted  a  list  of  two  types  of  novels 
published  since  1945.  The  first  was 
one  of  20  documentary  novels,  the 
second  one  of  27  dealing  with  life 
in  post-war  Germany.  One  of  the 
best  novels  in  the  first  group,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  Boeschen¬ 
stein,  is  Sintflut  (1949)  by  Stefan 
Andres.  Most  of  the  novels  in  this 
category  reflect  the  author’s  prison 
camp  experiences.  Other  novels 
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mentioned  in  the  talk  were:  Bruno 
Wemcr,  Die  Galeere  (1949) ;  Hugo 
Hartung,  Der  Himmel  IFar  Unten 
(1951);  Hans  Werner  Richter,  Sie 
fielen  aus  Gottes  Hand  (1931); 
and  Heinrich  Roll,  IVo  Warst  Du, 
Adam?  (1951). 

The  spirit  prevailing  in  the 
novels  dealing  with  life  in  post¬ 
war  Germany  is  one  of  a  state  of 
intoxication  (Rausch).  They  are 
materialistic  and  superficial.  Host 
of  the  authors  need  to  learn  that 
man’s  interests  are  not  solely  ma¬ 
terialistic,  that  man  also  has  spirit¬ 
ual  needs. 

Professor  Boeschenstein  belie\'es 
a  new  spirit  is  now  discernible  in 
Germany  and  that  it  is  manifest  in 
recent  novels.  He  believes  with 
Edmund  Fuller  that  the  preference 
for  the  coarse,  sensuous  and  deca¬ 
dent  in  modem  literature  will  not 
stay.  The  West  must  again  find 
contact  with  its  Judo-Christian  tra¬ 
dition  or  destroy  itself.  This  means 
overcoming  the  despair  that  is 
symbolized  by  the  fox-hole.  In  the 
novels  that  look  to  the  future  there 
are  those,  to  be  sure,  that  take  an 
attitude  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened;  to  take  this  proud  view  is 
dangerous.  None  make  economic  re¬ 
covery  their  main  theme;  only  the 


intellectual  and  spiritual  are 
stressed.  There  are  no  success 
stories.  The  ideal  of  the  latest 
novels  is  the  teacher,  unlike  the 
characters  in  Thomas  Mann,  Sartre 
or  Valery.  Man  again  knows  w’hat 
he  wants.  “Ich  will  erkennen  und 
dann  so  leben.“ 

•  •  • 

On  November  12  a  smaller  group 
of  Chapter  members  gathered  for 
afternoon  refreshments  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  Rolf  King.  The  group 
decided  to  meet  informally  again, 
and  Professor  Erich  Buchterkir- 
chen  of  Niagara  University  invited 
all  to  a  meeting  in  the  spring  at 
Niagara  University  to  view  his 
European  moving  pictures;  the 
time  was  to  be  announced  later. 

The  subject  of  the  1959  fall 
meeting  is  to  be  the  language  lalx.- 
ratory.  A  panel  discussion  is 
planned  with  demonstrations.  Elec¬ 
tronic  companies  will  be  invited  to 
display  their  equipment,  and  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  their  related  texts. 
All  languages  —  Latin,  French, 
Spanish  and  German  —  are  co¬ 
operating  in  making  the  plans  for 
this  progrrani. 

Hamburg  High  School,  N.Y. 

Rolf  King 
for  the  Secretary 
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Middlebury  College,  which  estab¬ 
lished  a  Graduate  School  of 
French  in  France  and  a  Graduate 
School  of  Spanish  in  Spain  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  will  add  a 
Graduate  School  of  German  this 
fall  as  an  addition  lo  its  well-known 
School  of  German  at  Middlebury. 
Professor  Werner  Neuse,  who  will 
be  resident  director  during  the  first 
semester  when  the  School  opens 
this  fall  it  the  Johannes-Guten- 
berg-Universität  at  Mainz,  spent 
several  weeks  last  December  in 
consultations  with  university  of¬ 
ficials  and  the  minister  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  Rheinland-Pfalz.  As  previ¬ 
ously  reported,  Middlebury  College 
will  grant  a  Master’s  Degree  after 
one  summer  of  graduate  work  at 
Middlebury  and  two  semesters  of 
study  in  the  field  of  German 
philology,  literature,  language,  and 
civilization  at  the  University  of 
Mainz.  Professor  Wentzlaff-Egge- 
bert,  who  was  Visiting  Professor 
at  the  Middlebury  College  German^ 
School  in  1958  and  is  Chairman  of 
the  Deut:iche  Institut  at  Mainz,  will 
give  a  course  on  Schiller’s  Dramas 
in  the  winter  session  and  on  Ger¬ 
man  Romanticism  in  the  spring 
term  while  Professor  Röhrich,  Vis¬ 
iting  Professor  in  Middlebury  for 
the  coming  summer,  will  lecture  on 
German  Folklore.  All  who  are 
interested  should  write  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Werner  Neuse  or  the  Language 
Schools  Secretary  for  the  Middle¬ 
bury  College  Graduate  Schools 
Abroad  Catalogue  and  application 
blanks. 

*  •  » 

186,000  students,  including  14,800 
foreign  students,  attended  the  74 


universities  and  technical  institutes 
of  Western  Germany  in  1957/8. 
This  figure  represents  an  increase 
of  18.4%  over  the  figure  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  percentage  of 
women  students  has  risen  from 
17.6  to  20.8%  since  the  year  1953. 
•  •  * 

Professor  Max  Freund,  emeritus 
at  the  Rice  Institute  in  Texas,  was 
decorated  with  the  West  German 
Order  of  Merit  on  January  30.  Dr. 
Margareta  Sztollar-Groewel,  the 
German  Consul  at  Houston,  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  the  decoration  for 
his  outstanding  work  as  a  teacher 
of  German  and  promoter  of  Ger¬ 
man  philosophy  and  culture. 

•  *  • 

The  Austrian  Information  Office 
announced  a  series  of  summer 
sessions  in  various  parts  of  the 
republic  for  19-59.  Wien,  Salzburg, 
Graz,  and  Innsbruck  are  some  of 
the  major  cities  where  courses  are 
organized  for  foreign  students  of 
the  German  language  and  students 
of  music. 

•  *  * 

The  Goethe-Institut  zur  Pflege 
der  deutschen  Sprache  im  Ausland 
called  attention  to  its  Fortbildung^- 
kume  für  Ausländische  Deutsch¬ 
lehrer  during  the  summer  of  1959. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War  one  course 
will  be  held  in  Berlin  during  Au¬ 
gust  and  thus  give  participants  a 
close  view  of  the  problems  of  the 
divided  former  capital. 

•  •  * 

Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  president 
emeritus  of  Harvard  University 
and  former  ambassador  to  West 
Germany,  has  accepted  the  position 
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of  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Goethe 
House,  the  German  cultural  center 
at  120  East  56th  Street,  New 
York  22. 

•  *  • 

According  to  the  statistics  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts  Modem  Language  News  of 
January,  1959,  the  enrollment  in 
German  for  the  fall,  1958,  leads 
the  increases  of  all  other  languages 
for  that  time.  German  increased 
over  1957  by  15%  whereas  French, 
the  nearest  competitor,  showed  a 
11.1  increase  over  the  preceding 
year.  Spanish  increased  6.3%.  The 
general  increase  in  college  enroll¬ 
ment  over  the  year  1957  was  6.2%. 
*  *  • 

The  Georgia  State  Department 
of  Education  has  published  a  size¬ 
able  brochure,  “A  Primer  of  For¬ 
eign  Language  Study  for  Georgia 
Schools.”  However,  there  is  little 
German  taught  at  the  Georgia 
high  schools  at  present. 

*  •  * 

From  Professor  Richard  F. 
Wilkie  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  in  Seattle  we  learned  that 
Professor  Emeritus  Ernest  0. 
Eckelman,  a  longtime  member  of 
the  AATG,  passed  away  February 
11,  1959.  Professor  Eckelman  came 
to  the  University  of  Washington 
in  1911,  served  as  executive  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literature  from 
1917  until  1935,  and  was  retired 
in  1947. 

*  *  * 

Captain  Karl  Van  D’Elden  of 
the  German  Department  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy 
commented  in  a  letter  about  The 
New  CasselTs  German  Dietionary. 


“It  is  hoped  that  a  reissue  of  this 
dictionary  will  include  in  the  List 
of  German  Irregular  Verbs  an  in¬ 
dication  of  which  verbs  are  con¬ 
jugated  with  sein.  While  this  in¬ 
formation  can  now  be  found  in  the 
main  body  of  the  work  by  means 
of  the  parenthetical  statements 
(aux.  s.)  or  (aux.  s.  &  h.),  the 
student  would  save  much  time  if 
the  verb  list  included  the  same  in¬ 
formation.  In  the  case  of  verbs 
that  can  take  either  auxiliarv  verb, 
examples  such  as  ‘Ich  bin  letzten 
Sommer  nach  Italien  geflogen’  and 
‘Er  hat  seine  eigene  Maschine 
geflogen’  would  be  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  student.” 

*  *  • 

Recently  we  learned  of  a  modern¬ 
ized  form  of  pen-pals.  Mr.  John  P. 
Dusel  of  Sequoia  H.S.,  Redwood 
City,  California,  has  his  students 
make  tapes  which  are  sent  to 
groups  of  students  in  Germany  and 
Austria.  Two  months  later  Mr. 
Dusel’s  students  receive  tapes  from 
their  tape-pals  in  Europe.  The  in¬ 
tercontinental  conversations  have 
spurred  interest  and  deepened  moti¬ 
vation  for  the  oral  use  of  German. 
*  *  • 

An  announcement  of  the  Thomas- 
Mann-Archiv  der  Bibliothek  der 
Eigenössischen  Technischen  Hoch¬ 
schule  (Zürich,  Leonhardstr.  33) 
reads  in  part:  “Im  Bestreben  nach 
Erweiterung  und  Abrundung  seines 
Besitzes  sucht  das  Archiv  mit  allen 
Kreisen  und  Persönlichkeiten  Ver¬ 
bindung  aufzunehmen,  die  mit  dem 
Dichter  in  Beziehung  standen  oder 
Dokumente  zu  seinem  Leben  und 
zu  seinen  Werken  sammeln.  Das 
Archiv  will  die  Persönlichkeit 
Thomas  Manns  und  ihre  Ausstrah¬ 
lungen  auf  breiter  Grundlage  er- 
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fassen  und  ist  deshalb  an  Belegr- 
stUcken  aller  Art,  großen  und 
kleinen,  interessiert.  Denn  jede 
Buchausgabe,  jeder  Aufsatz,  jeder 
Brief,  jedes  Blatt  und  jede  Nach¬ 
richt  bildet  in  größerem  Zusam¬ 
menhang  ein  Mosaiksteinchen  zur 
Darstellung  der  Gesamterscheinung 
des  Dichters  und  seiner  Um¬ 
gebung.” 

•  •  * 

BRIEF  AUS  DEUTSCHLAND 

Der  Zenith  der  diesjährigen  Sai¬ 
son  ist  überschritten.  Zieht  man 
die  Summe,  so  ist  sie  ärmer  an 
wirklich  gewichtigen  Novitäten  als 
die  des  vergangenen  Jahres.  Dieser 
Mangel  an  interessanten  Angebo¬ 
ten  hat  es  mit  sich  gebracht,  daß 
man  bewTißter  auf  Werke  und 
Autoren  zurückgriff,  deren  Erfolge 
aus  den  20er  Jahren  nach  1933 
gewaltsam  unterbunden  wurden. 
Daß  Georg  Kaiser  und  Emst  Bar¬ 
lach  im  Herbst  1938  Gedenktage 
zu  verzeichnen  hatten,  ist  wohl 
einer  der  Gründe,  daß  ihr  Werk  in. 
den  Spielplänen  dieses  Jahres 
besonders  stark  vertreten  ist. 

Von  Georg  Kaiser,  der  am  25. 
November  achtzig  Jahre  alt  ge¬ 
worden  w’äre,  brachten  —  nach  der 
bereits  erwähnten  Essener  Pisca- 
tor-Inszenierung  von  “Gas”,  das 
auch  bei  Schalla  in  Bochum  er¬ 
schien  —  die  Städtischen  Bühnen 
Dortmund  die  frühe  sozialkritische 
Komödie  “David  und  Goliath”,  die 
auch  das  Schloßtheater  Celle  in 
seinem  Spielplan  angekündigt  hat. 
In  Gelsenkirchen  und  Bielefeld, 
stand  “Nebeneinander”,  in  Mainz 
“Der  Gärtner  von  Toulouse”  auf 
dem  Spielplan.  Im  Berliner  Schloß¬ 
parktheater  gab  es  eine  Auffüh¬ 
rung  der  Groteske  “Die  Papier¬ 
mühle”,  in  München  kam  “Die 


Spieldose”.  Marburg  überraschte 
mit  der  Uraufführung  einer  späten, 
bisher  nicht  veröffentlichten  und 
von  Robert  Schnorr  zu  Ende 
geführten  Komödie  “Das  gordische 
Ei.” 

Das  vor  kurzem  in  Berlin-Dah¬ 
lem  gegründete,  der  Akademie  der 
Künste  angeschlossene  Georg  Kai¬ 
ser-Archiv,  das  eine  kritische  Ge¬ 
samtausgabe  der  Werke  Georg 
Kaisers  vorbereitet,  hat  für  den 
Herbst  dieses  Jahres  als  “Inte¬ 
rimslösung”  eine  z^vcibändige  Aus- 
r.'ahl  angekündigt.  Der  andere 
Gedenktag  galt  dem  am  24.  Okto¬ 
ber  1938  verstorbenen  Bildhauer 
und  Dichter  Emst  Barlach.  Zwei 
Regisseure  haben  sich  in  diesem 
Jahrzehnt  zu  Anwälten  des  Bar- 
lachschen  Werkes  auf  der  deut¬ 
schen  Bühne  gemacht;  der  Darm¬ 
städter  Intendant  Gustav  Rudolf 
Sellncr  und  der  Schauspieldirektor 
des  Mannheimer  Nationaltheaters 
Heinz  Joachim  Klein.  Dieser  ließ 
auf  seine  Inszenierung  der  “Sünd- 
flut”  Im  Frühsommer  letzten  Jahres 
im  Herbst  den  “Blauen  Boll” 
folgen.  Der  Kritiker  der  Frankfur¬ 
ter  Allgemeinen  Zeitung”  schreibt: 
“Barlach  hat  wohl  als  einer  der 
ersten  neueren  deutschen  Büh¬ 
nenautoren,  lange  vor  Brecht,  den 
Naturalismus  und  Psychologismus 
des  Konversationstheaters  durch¬ 
stoßen.  Er  hat  das  Drama  zum 
‘Unerträglichen’  zurückgeführt, 
wie  Ionesco  es  dreißig  Jahre  später 
forderte,  zur  Quelle  des  Tragischen. 
Die  endlosen,  notwendig  mit  einem 
Arrangement  endenden  Konflikte 
zwischen  X  und  Y  verschwinden 
von  der  Bühne,  an  ihre  Stelle  tritt 
der  radikalere  Konflikt  zwischen  X 
und  Unendlich,  zwischen  Indivi¬ 
duum  und  Allgemeinheit.  Dieser 
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Sprung  kennzeichnet  das  ganze 
moderne  Theater,  von  Claudel  bis 
Beckett,  er  bedeutet  zugleich  Rück¬ 
griff  auf  älteste  Traditionen.” 

In  Berlin  hat  es  in  der  Regie 
von  Hans  Lietzau  gleichfalls  eine 
Serie  von  Barlach-AulTührungen 
gegeben:  "Der  arme  Vetter”,  “Der 
Graf  von  Ratzeburg”  und  zuletzt 
"Die  echten  Sedemunds”.  V’on 
dieser  Inszenierung  berichtet  die 
Korrespondentin  der  FAZ:  "Das 
Ereignis  dieser  Aufführung  war 
ihre  sprachliche  Form.  Wie  Emst 
Schröder  als  der  alte  und  Thomas 
Holtzmann  als  der  junge  Sedemund 
Barlachs  mächtige  Sprachblöcke 
bevi’ältigten  .  .  .  und  wie  sie  das 
gesprochene  Wort  fortwährend 
transparent  hielten  für  seinen 
unausgesprochenen,  nur  eben  an¬ 
gerührten  Sinn  —  das  war  meister¬ 
haft  .  .  .” 

"Fast  wie  eine  Uraufführung” 
wirkte  dem  Bericht  Albert  Schulze- 
Vellinghausens  zufolge  die  Ausfüh¬ 
rung  des  1909  geschriebenen 
Schauspiels  “Die  Wupper”  von  Else 
Lasker-Schüler  in  Köln.  Das  Stück 
war  einmal  1919  bei  Reinhardt  und 
ein  zweites  Mal  1927  in  der 
Inszenierung  Jürgen  Fehlings  bei 
Jeßner  aufgeführt  worden.  Der 
Korrespondent  der  “Welt”  berich¬ 
tet:  “Endlich  wieder  ein  stadtköl¬ 
nisches  Theaterereignis.  Ein  paar 
Pfiffe,  sogar  im  Parkett,  aber  auch 
entschlossener  Beifall  und  viele 
Vorhänge  für  die  Schauspieler; 
und  Schulze-Vellinghausen  kommt 
zu  dem  Schluß:  “Alle  Dichtung  — 
soweit  sic  nicht  von  Gewohnheit 
oder  Mode  abgestempelt  ist  —  hat 
es  schwer.  In  diesem  Fall  sogar 
ein  Stück,  das  ein  halbes  Jahr¬ 
hundert  schon  hinter  sich  hat.  Es 
spricht  für  seine  Qualitäten.”  Das 
Stück  stellt  eine,  auf  soziale  Gegen¬ 


sätze  aufgebaute,  jedoch  nicht 
sozialkritische  Ballade  vom  Leben 
der  Menschen  im  Industriegebiet 
dar,  eine  lyrische  Suite,  am  ehesten 
Dylan  Thomas’  “Unter  dem  Milch¬ 
wald”  vergleichbar. 

Zweimal  gab  es  im  November 
Brecht-Premieren:  Im  Münchner 
Ilesidenz-Thrater  eine  frühe  Bear¬ 
beitung  von  Brecht:  "Das  Leben 
Eduards  II.  von  England”  nach 
Christopher  Marlowes  Historie, 
Uber  die  der  Münchner  Theater- 
kritiker  Wolfgang  Drews  berichtet: 
“Das  Prcinierenpublikum  applau¬ 
dierte  der  Aufführung  und  den 
Schauspielern  und  bekundete  deut¬ 
lich  seine  Unzufriedenheit  mit  der 
Dichtung”  —  und  Drews  fragt: 
“Das  Drama  ist  rund  fünfunddrei¬ 
ßig  Jahre  alt.  Wird  es  nicht  mehr 
verstanden?  Sind  der  Vorwurf  und 
die  Ausführung  —  knappe  Szenen 
mit  Büchners  poetischer  Präzision, 
die  eingeprägte  Sprache  aus  altem 
deutschem  Vorrat,  die  grüblerisch 
bohrende  Diktion  und  ihre  Eksta¬ 
sen  —  dem  Publikum  fremd  und 
unverständlich  geworden?  Spürt  es 
nicht  die  Nähe,  die  Prophetie,  den 
Hinweis  auf  die  Greuel  von  gestern 
und  heute?” 

In  Stuttgart  gelangte  das  1941 
geschriebene  “Gangsterspektakel" 
“Der  unaufhaltsame  Aufstieg  des 
Arturo  Ui”  zur  Uraufführung. 
“Für  Stuttgart”,  schrieb  der  Rezen¬ 
sent  der  “Welt”,  “zv.'cif eilos  das 
Ereignis  der  Saison,  ein  bedeuten¬ 
der  Abend  für  das  ganze  deutsche 
Theater,  und  doch  —  welch  ein 
beklemmender  Abend,  wenn  er  auch 
mit  stürmischem  Beifall  endete! 
Beklemmung  doppelter  Art,  fast 
entsprechend  der  ‘Doppelverfrem¬ 
dung’,  von  der  Brecht  im  Ar¬ 
beitsbuch  spricht:  Verdeutlichung 
eines  hochpolitischen  zeitgenössi- 
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■chen  Vorgtinga  durch  eine  Ganir- 
sterstory,  im  Elisabethanischen 
Stil  dargeboten.”  Das  Stück  ist 
eine  Allegorie  auf  den  Aufstieg 
Hitlers,  die  zeitlich  bis  zum  An¬ 
schluß  Österreichs  reicht.  “Brecht 
wollte  die  politischen  Verbrecher 
der  Lächerlichkeit  preisgeben,” 
schreibt  die  "Welt”,  aber:  “Kann 
man  das  Böse  lächerlich  machen? 
...  ist  damit  das  grausige  Phäno¬ 
men  erklärt,  wie  ein  Millionenvolk 
dem  Bösen  verfällt?”  Und  der 
Rezensent  kommt  zu  dem  Schluß, 
daß  dieses  1941  in  Finnland  ge¬ 
schriebene,  von  Brecht  niemals  auf¬ 
geführte  oder  zum  Druck  gegebene, 
nun  aber  aus  dem  Nachlaß  hervor¬ 
geholte  und  auf  die  Bühne  gestellte 
Stück  “ein  genialischer  Wurf  ins 
Leere”  war. 

Gegenüber  diesen,  selbst  noch  bei 
fraglichem  Erfolg  imponierenden 
Werken  der  alten  Generation 
erscheinen  die  Produkte  der  Heu¬ 
tigen  blaß  und  unreif.  Wo  die 
Konzeption  überzeugen  könnte, 
bleiben  die  Figuren  hypothetisch 
und  der  Dialog  papieren,  wo 
Ansätze  zu  blutvoller  szenischer 
Verwirklichung  vorhanden  sind, 
mangelt  es  zumeist  an  konsequenter 
Durchdenkung  des  Themas.  So 
schreibt  die  FAZ  über  die  Pforz- 
heimer  Uraufführung  eines  Schau¬ 
spiels  mit  dem  Titel  “Verlorene 
Söhne”:  “Es  war  der  fundamentale 
Irrtum  des  Verfassers,  anzuneh¬ 
men,  man  könne  vorhandene  Miß¬ 
stände  .  .  .  satirisch  treffen,  wenn 
man  sie  nur  ausspricht.” — Daß  zur 
Satire  mehr  gehört,  scheint  jedoch 
Wolfgang  Hildesheimer  mit  seinen 
“Spielen,  in  denen  es  dunkel  wird” 
beweisen  zu  können :  einer  der  drei 
Einakter,  die  unter  diesem  Titel 
zusammengefaßt  sind,  hat  bei  der 
Aufführung  durch  eine  Frankfur¬ 


ter  Studentenbühne  zu  überzeugen 
vermocht.  Die  Uraufführung  der 
beiden  anderen  Stücke  hat  das 
Geller  Schloßtheater  noch  für  diese 
Spielzeit  vorgesehen. 

Nächst  dem  Schauspiel  war  eine 
ganze  Reihe  von  Ballett-Premieren 
zu  verzeichnen,  die  es  jedoch  — 
dem  Tenor  der  Kritik  zufolge  — 
sämtlich  an  künstlerischer  Über¬ 
zeugungskraft  fehlen  ließen,  sei  es, 
daß  man  mit  unzulän^ichen  Mit¬ 
teln  große  Repertoire- Ballette  zu 
bewältigen  versuchte  oder  sich 
einer  mißverstandenen  Moderne 
verschrieb,  eine  Tatsache,  die  auf 
die  schwierige,  unzulänglich  fun¬ 
dierte  Stellung  des  Balletts  an  den 
deutschen  Bühnen  zurückzuführen 
ist.  Aber  auch  das  für  London 
geschriebene  und  nach  der  dortigen 
Uraufführung  in  München  wieder¬ 
holte  abendfüllende  Ballett  “Un¬ 
dine”  von  Hans  Werner  Henze 
wurde  zwiespältig  aufgenommen, 
wobei  der  Musikkritiker  der  FAZ, 
Andreas  Razumovsky,  betont,  daß 
das  abendfüllende  Märchenballet 
die  Kunstform  des  19.  Jahrhunderts 
gewesen,  damals  ingeniös  gelöst 
und  in  unserer  Zeit  nicht  wieder¬ 
holbar  sei. 

Ein  interessantes,  weitaus  glück¬ 
licheres  Experiment  unternahm 
Mary  Wigman  am  Nationaltheater 
Mannheim  mit  der  choreographi¬ 
schen  Inszenierung  von  Glucks 
“Alkestis”.  “Maß,  Wahrheit  und 
Würde”  hebt  die  Kritik  als  Charak¬ 
teristikum  dieser  Inszenierung  her¬ 
vor:  “Entscheidend  ist”,  schreibt 
die  FAZ,  “daß  man  an  jeder  Be¬ 
wegungsidee  Mary  Wigmans  künst¬ 
lerische  Aufrichtigkeit  und  die 
Kraft  zum  szenischen  Aufzeigen 
und  zur  szenischen  Bildhaftigkeit 
spürt.” 

Aus  der  lebhaften  Ausstellungs- 
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tätisrkeit  sei  zuletzt  die  große 
Chsgall-Ausstellung  hervorgeho¬ 
ben,  die  von  Hamburg  aus  nach 
München  und  anschließend  nach 
Paris  gehen  wird. 

Albert  Schulze  •  Vellingshausen 
schreibt:  “Die  Hamburger  Kunst¬ 
halle  hat  in  dreijähriger  Arbeit, 
mit  Hilfe  des  Malers  und  seiner 
Tochter,  aus  Europa,  aus  Nord- 
und  Südamerika,  eine  Kollektion 
von  180  Ölbildern,  hundert  Gua¬ 
schen,  einigen  Plastiken  und  Kera¬ 
miken  zusammengebracht.  Es  ist 
nicht  nur  die  größte  aller  bisheri¬ 
gen  Chagall- Ausstellungen ;  es  ist 
ohne  Zweifel  auch  die  schönste. 
Sie  vermag  zu  berauschen  und  zu 
erschrecken;  da,  wo  in  diesem,  von 
Rüdem  wahrhaft  besessenen  Mal¬ 
trieb  die  Imagination  aussetzt,  sich 
in  freundlichen,  fast  parfümierten 
Wiederholungen  verfängt  (im 
Laufe  der  zwanziger  Jahre  dieses 
Jahrhunderts),  macht  sich  gleich¬ 
sam  stellvertretend  eine  Desorien- 
tierheit,  eine  panische  Leere  als 
Krise  bemerkbar,  die  wahrhaft 
nicht  nur  auf  ‘ein’  isoliertes  Indi¬ 
viduum  beschränkt  bleiben  sollte. 
—  Schon  am  zweiten  Tage  der 
Hamburger  Ausstellung  zeigte  sich 
die  Anziehungskraft  auch  auf  die 
heranwachsende  Jugend.  Möge  sie 
sich  nicht  allzusehr  bei  den  Liebes¬ 
paaren,  den  Blumensträußen,  den 
kleinen  Eseln  und  dem  arkadischen 
Zubehör  aus  Legende  und  Märchen¬ 
welt  versäumen,  sondern  bis  in 
die  Ecken  sehen,  bis  zu  den 
dämonologischen  Werken,  zu  den 
Protesten,  den  reißenden  Wölfen, 
die  über  brennende  Ghettohütten 
aus  bleiern  verhangenen  Himmeln 
springen.  Das  strahlende  Licht  der 
späten  Werke  und  ihre  diszipli¬ 
nierte  Dynamik  ist  wahrhaft 
‘Summa’  einer  Erfahrung,  in 


welcher  sich  Not  zum  Wissen 
verklärte.” 

Martha  Vogtmann 
BRIEF  AUS  PARIS 

Was  wird  im  Augenblick  an 
deutschen  Stücken  auf  Pariser 
Bühnen  gespielt?  Welche  deutschen 
Bücher  erscheinen  in  Frankreich? 
Wie  steht  es  mit  der  Aktualität 
deutscher  Literatur  in  Frankreich? 
Selbst  wenn  man  nur  den  engen 
Zeitausschnitt  des  letzten  Jahres 
allein  betrachtet,  ergeben  sich 
interessante  Einblicke. 

Paris  repräsentiert  in  den  letzten 
Jahren  die  Weltbürgerlichkeit 
französischer  Kultur  in  anderer 
Weise  als  bisher.  Die  schöpferische 
Assimilationskraft  hat  einer  grö¬ 
ßeren  Bereitwilligkeit  zur  Rezep¬ 
tion  fremden  Geistes  Platz  gemacht. 
Man  konnte  auf  Pariser  Bühnen 
O’Neill  in  englischer  Sprache, 
Tschechow  in  russischer,  Goldoni 
in  italienischer  hören.  Die  deutsche 
Literatur  nimmt  unter  den  grossen 
Literaturen  hier  allerdings  einen 
geringeren  Platz  ein,  und  die 
Nennung  einer  stattlichen  Anzahl 
von  Namen  im  folgenden  soll  darü¬ 
ber  nicht  hinwegtäuschen. 

Eine  g^ewisse  Ausnahme  auf  dem 
Theater  stellt  nur  Bertold  Brecht 
dar,  der  als  einziger  deutscher 
Dramatiker  wirklich  bekannt  ist, 
der  immer  wieder  gespielt  wird 
und  auch  schon  Deutsch  zu  hören 
war.  Das  riesige  “Theatre  National 
Populaire”  Jean  Vilars  spielte  in 
dieser  Saison  seine  “Courage”,  das 
Theatre  de  Lutöce  “Trommeln  in 
der  Nacht”. 

Erst  in  letzter  Zeit  wirkt  auch 
das  Werk  Friedrich  Dürrenmatts 
eine  gewisse  Breitenwirkung  aus. 
“Der  Besuch  der  alten  Dame” 
wurde  im  Marigny  in  französischer 
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Sprache  und  im  Sarah  Bernhardt 
in  deutscher  gespielt  Ein  einziges 
weiteres  Stück  findet  sich  auf  den 
Spiclpläncn.  Es  ist  das  nicht  allzu 
anspruchsvolle  Erfolgsstück  des 
jungen  Karl  Wittlinger,  das  seit 
kurzem  nun  auch  hier  in  Paris 
aufgeführt  wird:  "Kennen  Sie  die 
Milchstraße?”  Es  wird  im  Thöatre 
des  Mathurins  seit  kurzem  mit  so 
viel  Witz  und  —  wie  fast  alles 
hier — mit  soviel  schauspielerischer 
Brillanz  gegeben,  daß  es  gewiß  ein 
Theatererfolg  werden  wird. 

In  Ergänzung  dazu  sei  noch  ver* 
merkt,  daß  der  gleichsam  klassisch 
gewordene  deutsche  Film,  vor 
allem  der  Zwanzigerjahre,  der  Film 
der  Mumau  und  Strohheim  in  der 
Cin^math^ue,  dem  überaus  interes¬ 
santen  “Filmmuseum”  in  der  Rue 
d’Ulm  immer  wieder  ein  begei¬ 
stertes,  vor  allem  jüngeres  Publi¬ 
kum  findet. 

Womöglich  noch  bunter  changie¬ 
rend  als  in  der  dramatischen  Kunst 
ist  die  Auswahl  der  Bücher,  die 
im  letzten  Jahr  aus  dem  Deutschen 
ins  Französische  übersetzt  wurden. 
Der  Pariser  Uebersetzer  Ärmel 
Guemc,  dessen  Uebertragung  von 
Dürrenmatts  “Panne”  vor  wenigen 
Monaten  erschien  und  der  soeben 
die  Uebertragung  von  “Der  Richter 
und  sein  Henker”  abgeschlossen 
hat,  legte  eine  neue,  sehr  dich¬ 
terische  Uebertragung  von  Rilkes 
Elegien  vor,  die  der  Schweizer 
Verlag,  in  dem  sie  erschien,  mit 
Gauklerbildem  Picassos  ausgestat¬ 
tet  hat.  Diese  Nachdichtung  der 
Elegien  kann  sich  neben  den  besten 
vorhergegangenen  sehen  lassen  und 
verdiente  besondere  Beachtung. 
Charles  Foucrault  übertrug  die 
“Märkische  Argonautenfahrt”  der 
Langgässer,  deren  “Unauslösch¬ 
liches  Siegel”  natürlich  längst  in 


einer  Uebersetzung  vorliegt.  Auch 
Martin  Bubers  “Gog  und  Magog” 
erschien  nunmehr  in  französischer 
Uebertragung. 

Daneben  ist  eine  ganze  Reihe 
weniger  bedeutender  Bücher  zu 
nennen,  von  Max  Ren4  Hesses 
“Dietrich  und  der  Herr  der  Welt” 
bis  zu  Emst  Jüngers  “Sanduhren¬ 
buch”,  “Gordischem  Knoten”  und 
“Ueber  die  Linie”.  Ernst  Schnabels 
Buch  “Auf  den  Spuren  Anne 
Franks”  —  die  Dramatisierung  von 
Anne  Franks  Tagebuch  ist  natür¬ 
lich  auch  in  Paris  seit  langem  ein 
großer  Theatererfolg  —  fällt  ja 
überhaupt  nicht  in  den  Bereich  der 
Dichtung. 

Vorbereitet  wird  nicht  nur  eine 
neue  Luise  Rinser — Uebersetzung 
sondern  auch  die  Uebertragung  der 
Briefe  Richard  Wagners  und  vor 
allem  der  Tagebücher  Robert 
Musils,  nachdem  sein  großer  Roman 
in  der  Uebersetzung  Philippe 
Jacottets  vor  anderthalb  Jahren 
ein  ganz  großer  Bucherfolg  gewor¬ 
den  war.  Gleichfalls  vorbereitet 
wird  die  Uebersetzung  des  ebenso 
interessant  wie  spannend  und  gut 
geschriebenen  Erinnerungsbuches 
Gustav  Reglers,  “Das  Ohr  des 
Malchus”,  da  die  Odyssee  dieses 
Freundes  von  Hemingway  und 
Malrau.x  nun  vielleicht  in  Frank¬ 
reich  zu  Ende  gehen  wird :  Er  will 
sich  in  die  stille  Schönheit  einer 
abgelegenen  Landschaft  Südfrank¬ 
reichs  zurückziehen. 

Von  weniger  lebendigem  und 
mehr  literarischem  Interesse  ist 
eine  z\veisprachige  “Anthologie  de 
la  po6sie  feminine  Allemande”,  die 
deutsche  Frauenlyrik  von  Roswitha 
von  Gandersheim  und  Hildegard 
von  Bingen  bis  zu  der  in  einem 
deutschen  Konzentrationslager  um¬ 
gekommenen,  bedeutenden  Gertrud 
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Kolmar  und  der  etwas  fraipvürditr 
modernistischen  Dora  Tatjana 
Soellner  umspannt. 

Etwas  eigentümlich  mutet  die 
Auswahl  jener  Ucbersetzungen  an, 
die  man  im  weitesten  Sinn  des 
Wortes  unter  “Philosophie  und  Gei- 
stcsReschichte”  rubrizieren  kann. 
Einerseits  sind  Nietzsches  Briefe 
an  Peter  Gast  erschienen  und  ist 
das  Erwachen  des  französischen 
Interesses  an  Husserl  festztutellen. 
Andererseits  wirkt  eine  Art  Hei- 
deggermode  fast  ein  wenig  komisch 
angesichts  des  Umstandes,  daQ 
deutsche  Ontologen  vom  Rang  Nie. 
Hartmanns  und  Max  Schelers  so 
gut  wie  völlig  unbekannt  blieben 
und  auch  Jaspers  lange  nicht  so 
bekannt  ist.  Auch  im  letzten  Jahr 
kam  eine  neue  Heideggerüberset¬ 
zung,  “Essais  et  Conference",  und 
in  der  gleichen  Buchserie  erschien 
auch  Oswald  Spenglers  “Der 
Mensch  und  die  Technik”. 

Was  von  all  dem  die  augenblick¬ 
liche  Aktualität  überdauern,  blei¬ 
benden  Wert  erringen  und  für 
Frankreich  wirklich  fruchtbar  wer¬ 
den  wird,  das  wird  wohl  auch  hier 
als  bester  und  strengster  Richter  die 
Zeit  erweisen.  Zwei  Schlüsse  über 
Wert  und  Fruchtbarkeit  all  dieser 
lebendigen  literarischen  Wechsel¬ 
beziehungen  aber  lassen  sich  jetzt 


schon  ziehen.  Einerseits  ist  es 
interessant  genug  von  der  Seite 
der  deutschen  Literatur  her  festzu¬ 
stellen,  w’ie  vieles  von  augenblickli¬ 
cher  “Berühmtheit"  innerhalb  des 
deutschprachigen  Raumes  hier 
nicht  einmal  Saison-Wirksamkeit 
erlangen  kann  und  für  Frankreich 
wohl  nie  “Weltliteratur”  werden 
wird.  Man  wird  aus  diesem  weite¬ 
ren  Horizont  heraus  gut  tun, 
manche  Berichtigung  allzu  lokaler 
und  enger  Perspektiven  vorzuneh¬ 
men  und  gut  daran  tun,  etwa  noch 
einmal  zu  überdenken,  daß  —  und 
warum  —  Kafka  etwa  In  französi¬ 
schen  Kennerkreisen  allgemein 
noch  immer  als  der  bedeutendste 
deutsche  Dichter  gilt. 

Andererseits  läßt  die  Hochflut 
und  Vielfalt  des  alljährlich  Ueber- 
setzten  auch  für  Paris  selbst  einen 
neuen  Schluß  zu,  und  zu  Recht  hat 
Francois  Bondy  fcstgestellt:  “Das 
französische  Kulturbcwußtsein  ist 
wcltbürgerlich  gew'orden  —  und 
zugleich  ex|)erimenteller,  aufge¬ 
schlossener,  als  es  das  mindestens 
in  den  vorhergehenden  vierzig 
Jahren  gewesen  ist.  Man  darf  hof¬ 
fen,  daß  diese  Entwicklung  zu¬ 
kunftsträchtig  sei  —  über  alle  poli¬ 
tischen  Augenblickserscheinungen 
hinaus." 

Joseph  Strelka 
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Mileck,  JosErii,  Hermann  Hcaae  and  Hia  Critiea:  The  Critieiam  and 
Bibliography  of  Half  a  Century.  Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  (1958).  University  of  North  Carolina  Studies  in  the 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  No.  21.  xiv,  329  pp. 

Finally,  we  have  a  book  which  will  be  indispensable  to  every  serious 
scholar  and  student  interested  in  Hermann  Hesse.  Ever  since  the  author 
received  the  Nobel  prize  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  Hesse 
literature,  notably  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  where  he  has 
become  the  subject  of  many  academic  articles  and  dissertations.  The 
need,  therefore,  for  a  competent  guide  through  the  maze  of  often  trivial 
publications  has  been  apparent,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  Joseph 
Mileck  has  provided  exactly  such  a  guide.  He  has  compiled  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy  which  supersedes  the  previously  made  nine  shorter  ones  and  may 
be  called  “definitive”  for  years  to  come.  He  has  done  more,  however.  He 
has  critically  digested  the  critics,  i.c.,  he  has  excerpted  the  starting 
positions  and  opinions  of  Hesse  scholars  and  biographers  in  capsular 
fashion  so  that  the  reader  will  know  beforehand  what  he  is  going  to 
find  in  a  book  or  article.  This  will  save  the  intelligent  Hesse  student 
much  time  and  help  to  avoid  senseless  duplication  of  effort,  so  sadly 
characteristic  of  literary  work. 

Professor  Mileck  has  divided  his  book  into  three  parts.  In  the  intro¬ 
ductory  and  first  one  we  get  what  the  author  calls  a  “Bio-Bibliographical 
Sketch”:  a  miniature  biography  in  terms  of  Hesse’s  published  works, 
and  furthermore,  a  subdivision  into  his  literary-creative  development 
(three  stages)  and  philosophicaUpolitical  stand  (Hesse  and  his  Age). 
Part  Two  contains  the  real  meat:  the  autltor’s  evaluation  of  the  existing 
Hesse  literature  to  date,  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  the  more  substantial 
articles  arranged  under  topical  headings  such  as  Youth,  Nature,  Music, 
Psychology,  Religion.  Part  Three  comprises  the  bibliogrraphy  proper, 
listing  all  works  by  Hesse  (including  translations)  and  whatever  has 
been  written  about  him.  There  are  more  than  1800  entries. 

The  value  of  any  bibliography  rests  on  two  grounds:  its  completeness 
and  its  practicality.  As  to  the  first,  a  100%  score  cannot  be  attained 
in  the  contemporary  field — and  never  has  been  as  far  as  I  know — ^but 
Mileck  is  extremely  accurate  and  complete  within  certain  self- 
imposed  and  stated  limitations.  As  might  be  expected,  his  coverage 
of  Hesse  articles  in  newspapers,  although  attempted,  is  not  complete. 
(Example:  Claude  Hill,  “Hermann  Hesse  und  Deutschland”,  N.Y.  Staats¬ 
zeitung  und  Herold,  June  29,  1947)  Omissions  are  also  unavoidable  in 
the  category  of  articles  in  books  of  a  general  nature,  i.e.,  primarily 
volumes  of  collected  essays  by  individual  authors.  (Example:  Hermann 
Kasack’s  piece  in  Mosaiksteine,  Suhrkamp  Verlag,  1956)  It  must  be 
added  in  all  fairness,  however,  that  total  completeness  in  this  category 
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U  humanly  impoMible.  Thia  bibliography,  which  goes  up  to  the  middle 
of  1937,  ia  unuaually  reliable  and  aa  complete  aa  can  be  expected.  I 
checked  aome  very  minor  itema  in  Neue  Schweizer  Rundeehau  (which, 
I  thought,  nobody  would  know  about),  and  in  each  caae  Mileck  “came 
throufi^."  Even  more  impreaaive,  however,  ia  the  eminent  practicality 
of  hia  book.  Three  indicea  provide  ample  croaa  referencea,  the  material 
ia  intelligently  broken  down  into  manageable  unita;  thua  the  experienced 
acholar  and  the  Heaae  novice  can  both  find  at  a  glance  what  they 
arc  after. 

Before  concluding  my  review  I  ahould  like  to  report  aome  rather 
intereating  facta  emerging  from  Mileck’a  reaearchea.  That  Heaae  waa 
in  hia  younger  daya  a  prolific  editor  beaidea  being  a  creative  writer  of 
wide  range  ia  a  known  fact,  but  I  v.-aa  hardly  prepared  to  find  aeveral 
hundred  miscellaneoua  entriea  Hated,  including  121  book  reviewa  alone. 
Who  would  have  guesaed  that  Heaae  texta  in  the  original  arc  available 
in  19  different  publicationa  to  the  Engliah  apeaking  atudcnt?  Or  that 
more  of  hia  booka  have  been  tranalated  by  the  Japaneae  than  by  any 
other  nation?  Or  that  in  1948  atudenta  of  the  Techniache  Hochachule  in 
Oreadcn  tranalated  26  of  hia  poema  into  Gothic?  Or  that  more  than  a 
hundred  diaaertationa  have  been  written  about  him?  Although  Heaae 
haa  made  leaa  impreaaion  on  the  general  reading  public  in  thia  country 
than  in  many  othera  (Japan,  England,  Spain,  France,  Sweden,  Den¬ 
mark,  Italy),  it  ia  comforting  to  know  that  America  atanda  high  in 
Heaae  acholarahip,  a  fact  to  which  Joaeph  Mileck’a  fine  book  convincingly 
tea  ti  flea. 

Rutgers  University  CLAUDE  HiLL 

Pfeiler,  William  K.,  German  Literature  in  Exile:  The  Concern  of  the 

Poets.  (Univeraity  of  Nebraaka  Studiea,  New  Seriea,  No.  XVI.) 

Lincoln:  Univeraity  of  Nebraaka  Presa  (1957).  vi,  142  pp.  $3.50 
Scholara  in  modem  German  literature  are  much  indebted  to  Profeaaor 
Pfeiler’a  labor  of  love.  Hia  book  ia  a  atorehouae  of  information.  In  part 
I  the  author  attempta  to  define  the  category  “German  Literature  in 
Exile,”  taking  into  conaideration  every  conceivable  variation  of  the 
concepta  “exile”  and  “emigration.”  In  part  II  he  diacuaaea  the  function 
of  the  exiled  writer,  giving  a  detailed  and  hiatorical  diacuaaion  of 
littirature  engagie  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  political  and  literary 
activitiea  of  exiled  writera.  Part  III  concema  itaelf  mainly  with  the 
poeta  among  theae  writera;  a  goodly  number  of  them  ia  enumerated, 
and  cxamplea  of  their  verae  are  given  in  order  to  aolidify  the  author’a 
contention  that  the  German  language  waa,  after  all,  the  only  glory 
and  conaolation  of  theae  acattered  and  unfortunate  writera.  Bibliogp'aph- 
ical  notea  and  commenta,  a  bibliography,  and  an  index  of  namea  con¬ 
clude  the  book. 

Unfortunately,  deapite  the  timelineaa  of  thia  atudy,  the  reader  will 
have  aome  reaervationa  about  it.  Part  III,  enumerating  poet  after  poet, 
ahould  give  a  broader  diacuaaion  of  true  poetic  merit.  There  ia  no 
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reason  why  contemporary  critical  criteria  could  not  have  been  used; 
instead,  poets  like  Jesse  Thoor,  Karl  Wolfskchl  and  Gertrud  Kolmar 
are  treated  in  the  same  breath  as  Berthold  Viertel  and  Hans  Sahl.  No 
statement  is  made  to  explain  why  Franz  liaermann  Steiner  and  Alfred 
Mombert  are  merely  mentioned,  while  the  poetry  of  Mascha  Kaleko 
is  discussed  in  some  detail.  Everyone  knows  that  this  approach  (enum¬ 
eration  with  brief  characterization)  results  in  constant  repetition  and 
in  contradictory  statements  due  to  the  relatively  monotonous  subject 
matter  and  the  diverse  socio-political  views.  The  literary  and  esthetic 
side  of  this  literature  in  exile,  one  feels,  is  specially  shortchanged  be¬ 
cause  Professor  Pfeiler  hesitates  to  admit  into  the  canon  what  he  calls 
“private  lyrics”  (i.e.,  “experimental  and  abstract  symbolic  poetry”), 
many  of  which  were  written  by  such  poets  as  Wolfskehl,  Mombert, 
Werfel,  and  Kolmar. 

The  faults  of  the  book,  however,  must — to  a  large  extent — be  blamed 
on  the  publisher.  Professor  Pfeiler  is  fond  of  using  German  words  and 
expressions  in  the  English  text  and  giving  the  English  equivalents  in 
parenthesis.  This  is  a  help  if  we  deal  with  expressions  like  “Material¬ 
widerstand  und  Wortwiderstand”  (p.  48),  but  translations  should  be 
chosen  carefully  so  that  "Reichsschrifttumskammer”  does  not  turn  into 
"Reich  chamber  of  literature”  and  “Schutzverband  deutscher  Schrift¬ 
steller”  is  not  translated  as  “protective  association  of  German  authors” 
instead  of  “association  for  the  protection  of  German  authors.”  Why,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  parts  of  speech  or  simple  words  of  quotations  trans¬ 
lated  (pp.  15  and  57)  if  the  English  language  provides  perfect  cor¬ 
respondence?  Articles,  German  words,  and  book  titles  are  italicized. 
Add  to  this  the  excessive  use  of 'the  quotation  mark  (which  makes  the 
reader  wonder  just  which  word  he  is  to  take  at  face  value),  and  sen¬ 
tences  like  this  will  result;  “Many  upright  and  competent  authors  and, 
of  course,  poets  remained  in  Germany  and,  despite  the  loathsome  rush 
with  which  opportunist  writers  after  the  war  claimed  ‘hibernation’  into 
innere  Emigration  (inward  emigration),  this  term  stands  for  a  reality, 
often  deeply  tragic.  The  men  and  women  of  the  ‘emigration  within’ 
represent  rightfully  an  essential  part  of  the  German  intellectual-spiritual 
(geistig)  life  during  the  years  of  the  Nazi  regime”  (p.  17).  These 
interruptions  in  a  text  which  by  itself  does  not  read  too  fluently  occur, 
sometimes,  as  frequently  as  five  or  more  times  per  page.  There  is  one 
factual  error  on  pp.  131  and  140:  the  compiler  of  the  Thomas  Mann 
bibliography  is  K.  W.  Jonas,  not  K.  W.  Jones. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  this  review  may  not  seem  ungrateful,  given 
the  contribution  Professor  Pfeiler’s  study  makes  tow’ard  an  eventual 
evaluation  of  20th  century  German  literature.  Invaluable  as  a  reference 
tool,  it  is  for  pages  on  end  not  easy  to  read  and  will  therefore,  to  an 
appreciable  extent,  have  to  stand  on  the  relevance  of  its  documentation. 

Princeton  University  Richard  Exner 
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Loose,  Gerhard:  Errut  Jünger;  Gestalt  und  ircrfc.  Frankfurt  am  Main: 

Vittorio  Klostermann  (1937).  380  pp. 

The  dust  jacket  calls  this  volume  “die  erste  und  umfassende  Darstellung 
des  Werkes  von  Emst  Jünger.”  It  is  no  discredit  to  Gerhard  Loose  to 
state  that  it  is  less  than  that:  the  book  has  been  preceded  by  such  others 
as  Erich  Brock’s  Has  Weltbild  Ernst  Jüngers,  the  books  by  Karl  Paetel 
and  Gerhard  Nebel,  and  (In  English)  J.  F.  Stem’s  Ernst  Jünger — all 
of  which,  incidentally,  are  listed  in  the  excellent  bibliography.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  superficial  perusal  of  this  book  might  make  it  seem  a 
series  of  disconnected  essays  about  individual  works.  It  is,  however, 
considerably  more  than  that.  Loose’s  purpose  is  to  discover  what  he  calls 
“the  common  denominator”  in  all  the  apparent  contradictions  that  run 
through  Jünger’s  writings.  He  finds  that  unifying  meaning  in  the  theme 
of  adventure  and  the  figure  of  the  adventurer,  the  gambler  with  life. 

After  a  brief  but  penetrating  introduction,  which  discusses  the  spirit 
of  adventure  as  “geistige  Attitüde  zu  Welt  und  Leben,”  there  follows 
a  detailed  analysis  of  Jünger’s  works  from  In  Stahlgewittem  (first 
published  in  1920)  to  Der  Gordische  Knoten  (1953).  Each  is  critically 
interpreted  both  on  its  own  merits  and  in  relation  to  the  entire  oeuvre. 
The  longest  chapters — quite  understandably — are  devoted  to  those  works 
in  which  the  central  theme  is  most  significantly  expressed:  Das  aben¬ 
teuerliche  Herz,  which  offers  for  the  first  time  “eine  materiale  Philosophie 
des  Abenteuers”;  Der  Arbeiter,  often  misinterpreted  as  evidence  of 
Jünger’s  fascist  leanings,  but  seen  by  Loose  as  a  consistent  and  logical 
attempt  to  develop  the  totalitarian,  nihilistic  idea  radically,  courageously, 
and  intelligently  to  its  ultimate  conclusion;  Auf  den  Marmorklippen, 
which  tor  Loose  is  "ein  Widerstandsroman,  ein  Akt  der  dichterischen 
Selbstbehauptung”;  and  Heliopolis,  the  struggle  of  ethics  attempting  to 
assert  itself  against  the  spirit  of  nihilism,  the  failure  of  the  conservative 
revolution  which  makes  Lucius  de  Geer,  as  well  as  Jünger  himself,  turn 
to  the  adventures  of  "den  unberührten  Reichen,  sowohl  im  Innern  als 
in  der  Feme.” 

Two  other  themes,  less  prominent  than  that  of  the  adventurer,  also 
come  to  the  careful  reader’s  attention :  One  is  found  in  a  quotation  much 
admired  by  Jünger  and  repeatedly  cited  by  Loose — L4on  Ploy’s  words 
"tout  ce  qui  arrive  est  adorable.”  This  is  a  declaration  of  love  and 
worship  of  the  forces  of  life  itself — including  death — that  runs  through 
almost  all  of  Jünger’s  works.  The  other,  which  evolves  more  gradually, 
is  a  growing  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man,  which  first  becomes  evident  in 
Der  Arbeiter,  is  stressed  again  in  Marmorklippen,  Heliopolis,  and  Besuch 
auf  Godenholm,  and  enters  into  Der  Gordische  Knoten,  in  which  man 
stmggles  against  what  Jünger  calls  the  "Cainitic”  element  both  outside 
and  inside  of  himself. 

Each  of  Jünger’s  works  is  subjected  by  Loose  to  a  careful  stylistic 
analysis,  and  the  evolution  of  Jünger’s  style  of  "magic  realism”  is 
extensively  documented.  Appended  to  the  book  are  a  discussion  of 
Jünger’s  little-known  journalistic  efforts  from  1925  to  1933  and  a 
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thorough  bibliography. 

Gerhard  Loose’s  own  style  is  lucid  as  well  as  persuasive;  he  manages 
to  avoid  both  the  cumbersome  and  pedantic  “Gelehrtenstil”  and  the 
obvious  temptation  to  discuss  Jünger  in  a  quasi-JUngerian  style.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  the  author  has  been  residing  in  the  U.  S.  since 
1934,  his  book  is  remarkably  free  of  anglicisms,  except  perhaps  for  a 
pronounced  preference  for  Anglo-Franco- Latin  “Fremdwörter”  such  as 
Imagination,  Attitude,  Partner,  essentiell,  etc. 

It  is  regrettable,  although  inevitable,  that  Loose  had  to  stop  some¬ 
where  in  what  he  calls  “den  kritischen  Wettlauf  mit  dem  schaffenden 
Autor,”  and  thus  could  not  include  w'orks  such  as  Rivarol,  Am  Sarazencn- 
turm,  and  especially  Die  Sandbuchuhr,  which  would  have  yielded  an 
interesting  analysis  from  the  perspective  of  the  “Abenteurer”  thesis. 
But  perhaps  Professor  Loose  will  make  that  the  subject  of  another  book. 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio  Herbert  Lederer 

SiNDEN,  Margaret,  Gerhart  Hauptmann:  The  Prose  Plays.  Toronto: 

University  Press  (1957).  viii,  238  pp. 

This  treatise  deals  with  what  its  author  considers  the  “finest”  (p.  viii) 
of  Hauptmann’s  prose  plays,  fifteen  works  from  the  first  two  decades  of 
the  dramatist’s  creative  effort.  Elga,  Und  Pippa  tanzt.  Die  Jungfern 
vom  Bischofsberg,  and  Griselda  being  judged  as  inferior,  are  given  but 
the  briefest  of  appraisals  (pp.  99-102).  ’The  remaining  eight  prose  plays, 
from  Magnus  Garbe  to  Finsternisse,  are  also  considered  as  of  dubious 
value;  they  are  cursorily  examined  in  “Epilogue”  (pp.  219-234).  After 
discussing  Hauptmann’s  first  three  plays  in  order,  the  author  changes 
from  the  chronological  to  the  topical  approach;  “Historical  Plays,” 
“Middle-Class  Plays,”  and  “Plays  of  the  Common  People.” 

One  may  agree  with  Professor  Sinden’s  rejections  of  such  plays  as 
Elga,  Pippa,  Jungfern,  and  Griselda,  but  her  reasons  are  too  tenuous 
to  be  compelling.  Hauptmann  “was  writing  too  quickly  or  ...  he  was 
not  so  much  interested  in  portraying  his  characters  as  in  investing 
them  with  some  symbolic  or  poetic  function.”  (p.  99)  “Too  quickly” 
is  lacking  in  definition.  If  there  ever  was  a  playwright  who  wrote  “too 
quickly”,  it  was  Büchner,  and  yet  Danton’s  Tod  is  a  superior  play.  The 
second  argument  seems  to  imply  that,  in  order  to  pass  judgment,  a  drama 
must  contain  full-blown  character  portrayals  and  that  the  possibilities 
of  dramatic  symbolism  are,  at  best,  severely  limited.  And  general  judg¬ 
ments,  such  as  Hauptmann  “wrote  works  of  highest  calibre,  or  he 
blundered”  (p.  226),  are  subject  to  very  considerable  qualification. 

Professor  Sinden’s  aesthetic  judgments  are,  in  the  last  analysis, 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  clarity  concerning  the  nature  of  the  tragic 
in  general  and  of  its  naturalistic  concept  in  particular  (pp.  5l  and 
118).  To  give  one  example:  Without  explanation  or  justification,  ten 
plays,  including  the  “Komödie”  Kollege  Crampton,  are  treated  as  trage¬ 
dies  or  as  essentially  tragic  (Cf.  pp.  42,  51,  118,  123,  144,  148,  165), 
although  Hauptmann  so  designates  only  Florian  Geyer.  This  divergence 
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might  well  have  served  as  the  point  of  departure  for  a  clarifying  dis¬ 
cussion.  Einsame  Menschen  is  unquestionably  a  well  constructed  play, 
but  is  most  certainly  no  tragedy.  Although  the  concept  of  the  “passive 
hero“  is  acceptable,  it  is  evident  that  Johannes  Vockerat  is  not  just 
passive;  he  is,  humanly  and  morally,  a  non-entity  and  therefore  not 
tragic,  not  even  pathetic,  but  exasperating.  By  contrast,  the  weavers 
are — in  varying  degrees — a  tragic  lot  because  they  rise  to  the  occasion 
and,  howe\’er  briefly  and  convulsively,  prove  themselves  in  adversity. 

Despite  these  reservations,  Gerhart  Hauptmann:  The  Prose  Plays  is  an 
eminently  readable  book.  It  carefully  and  sensitively  analyzes  what 
undoubtedly  are  Hauptmann’s  major  prose  plays  as  to  background, 
character,  condition,  and  conflict,  and  it  also  shows  how  the  dramatist’s 
life  relates  to  his  work. 

University  of  Colorado  Gerhard  Loose 

JOLLES,  Mattiius,  Goethes  Kunstanschauung.  Bern:  Francke  Verlag 

(1957).  342  pp.  S.  Fr.  24. 

Jolles’  Goethes  Kunstanschauung  stellt  eine  der  dankenswertesten  neue¬ 
sten  Untersuchungen  Uber  Goethe  dar.  Der  Verf.  knüpft  an  eine 
einzelne  Schrift  Goethes  an:  “Der  Sammler  und  die  Seinigen’’.  Mit 
großer  Gewissenhaftigkeit  werden  die  einzelnen  Briefe  des  “Sammlers" 
durchgesprochen  und  interpretiert.  Alsdann  wird  aber  Goethes  Kunstver¬ 
ständnis  aus  dem  umfassenden  Hintergrund  von  Goethes  Weltbetrach¬ 
tung  heraus  abgeleitet.  Polarität  und  Steig;erung,  Einheit  von  Natur  und 
Geist  werden  als  Grundgegebenheiten  eindrucksvoll  im  Sinne  Goethes 
wiedergegeben.  Aber  “Natur  und  Kunst  sind  nicht  unmittelbar  gleich 
zu  setzen”.  Große  Kunst  ist  natürlich,  aber  die  Natur  wird  von  der 
höheren  Natur  des  Menschen  überstiegen  und  ist  ihr  überlegen.  Das 
geschieht  nicht  in  der  Weise  der  Idealisierung,  geschweige  Nachahmung, 
sondern  es  ist  ein  Ausgehen  auf  die  “ursprüngliche,  ewige  Bestimmung“, 
was  nur  dem  gelingt,  von  dem  gesagt  werden  kann:  “Was  man  weiß, 
sieht  man  erst!“  So  ist  Kunst  ein  Schenken  des  Überdauernden,  eines 
sich  selbst  offenbarenden  Sinnes  von  wesenhafter  Art,  welcher  “erleuch¬ 
tet“,  aber  nicht  lehrhaft  sein  will.  Er  offenbart  sich  in  der  inneren 
Ordnung,  der  Gemeinsamkeit  in  allem  (Gegensätzlichen,  im  Rhythmus 
des  Ganzen.  Es  ist  schon  von  Jugend  an  bei  Goethe  nicht  “der  Glaube 
an  den  Wert  einer  reinen,  durch  kein  objektives  Gesetz  eingeschränkten 
Empfindung”  vorhanden. 

Dieser  Mut  Goethes  zur  Gewißheit  des  Glaubens  an  das  Dauernde  im 
Wechsel,  an  die  Entdeckung  des  geistigen  Sinnes  in  der  Form  ist  ihm 
wesenseigentümlich.  Damit  übersteigen  wir  die  bloße  willkürliche  Irra¬ 
tionalität  sowie  das  Bemessen  der  Rationalität.  Das  Kunstwerk  kommt 
im  Geiste  über  uns  und  kann  nicht  durch  Beckmesser  skandiert  werden. 
Es  ist  ein  eminent  geistiger  Vollzug.  Wir  müssen  diese  Kraft  zu 
geistiger,  aber  sinnenverbundener  Erhebung  besitzen.  Sonst  gelingt  Dir 
kein  Kunstverständnis  und  Du  siehst  nur  das  Kleine  und  nicht  das 
Große.  Mit  (Goethe  vollziehen  wir  den  Durchbruch  zur  künstlerischen 
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“Form”,  diesen  “sinnvollen  Teil  eines  sinnvollen  Ganzen”.  Nur  durch 
sie  wird  das  Leben  in  seiner  Echtheit  transparent.  Dahinter  steht  Goethes 
Vertrauen  in  das  Geborgensein  in  einer  grossen  Weltordnung,  welche  ihn 
auch  durch  “vertiefte  Einsicht  in  das  Tragische  das  Tragische  überwin¬ 
den”  hilft,  das  heute  so  geflissentlich  befragt  wird.  So  handelt  cs  sich 
um  die  “innere  Form”,  die  “alle  Formen  in  sich  begreift”,  welche  erlotet 
werden  muß.  Und  doch  würde  ich  dem  Verf.  sagen,  daß  der  Form  eine 
Überordnung,  ein  Vorrang  gegenüber  dem  Stoff  zukommt,  mögen  auch 
beide  unzertrennlich  verbunden  sein  und  wir  immer  innerhalb  des  Sinn¬ 
lichen  stehen  bleiben  müssen.  Geht  doch  auch  nach  dem  Verf.  Entfaltung 
und  Wiedervereinigung  auf  “eine  höhere  Ebene  des  ursprünglich  Einen” 
aus.  Diese  Bewegungsrichtung  ist  für  Goethes  Weltdeutung  besonders 
bezeichnend. 

Nunmehr  kommen  wir  zur  entscheidenden  Aussage  des  Werkes:  Das 
Kunstwerk  als  Wahrheit,  Schönheit  und  Vollendung  in  ihrer  Durchdrin¬ 
gung.  Der  Gehalt  wird  mit  der  Wahrheit  in  Verbindung  gebracht,  ohne 
daß  diese  allerdings  näher  beantwortet  wird.  Goethes  Wort  “wie  wahr, 
wie  seiend”  dürfte  hier  den  Weg  weisen.  Gehalt  und  Form  sind  dann 
nach  dem  Verf.  “Aspekt  der  inneren  Form.”  Die  künstlerische  Forderung 
besteht  darin,  daß  ein  höherer  Wert  durch  die  Gewinnung  des  Bedeut¬ 
samen,  Charakteristischen  hineingelegt  wird.  Je  höher  wir  uns  erheben, 
desto  mehr  geht  die  Wahrheit  in  die  Schönheit  über.  .Sie  ist  selbst  ein 
Urphänomen  und  nicht  w'citer  reduzierbar,  kann  nicht  definiert,  sondern 
nur  aufge’^eigt  werden,  was  schließlich  bei  allen  Wesensphänomenen  der 
Fall  ist.  Wir  übersteigen  das  subjektiv  Willkürliche  sowie  die  theoretisch 
analytische  Objektivität.  Es  liegt  ein  geistig  gesteigerter  Sinngehalt  vor, 
welcher  etwas  allgemein  Menschliches  als  je  Eigenes,  Besonderes 
ausdrückt,  wodurch  wir  wegen  seiner  Echtheit  berührt  und  ergriffen 
werden.  Das  Urphänomen  offenbart  sich  im  Stil  als  “dem  Geist 
des  Ganzen”. 

Abschließend  geht  der  Verf.  zum  Problem  ästhetischer  Wertung  über, 
was  ich  als  besonders  dankenswert  empfinde.  Ist  doch  heute  die  Frage 
nach  dem  Werthaften  die  Frage  der  gegenwärtigen  Philosophie.  Ohne 
diese  Frage  sinkt  auch  das  Ästhetische  zur  Bedeutungslosigkeit  herab. 
Es  ist  nicht  das  “Was”,  sondern  das  “W’ie”.  Wir  dürfen  nicht  mit 
fremden,  sondern  nur  mit  ästhetischen  Wertungen  einer  eigenen  Dimen¬ 
sion  hier  herantreten.  “Einstimmigleit”,  die  meistens  heute  allein  befragt 
würde,  genüge  nicht,  jedenfalls  müsse  es  sich  um  Einstimmigkeit  in  der 
Vielstimmigkeit  handeln,  welche  echte  Spannungen  und  verbindenden 
Rhythmus  in  sich  aufnimmt;  denn  große  Werke  müssen  durchaus  nicht 
bruchlos  sein.  Dann  erst  offenbart  sich  der  Rang  eines  Werkes.  Nun 
gelangen  wir  zur  Frage  nach  dem  absoluten  ästhetischen  Wert,  eine 
schwere  Frage,  die  sich  der  Verf.  gestellt  hat.  Die  Gefahr  falscher 
Ansprüche  ist  hier  groß.  Versuchen  wir  es  im  Geleit  Goethes.  Ist  das 
Kunstwerk  “gekonnt”,  dann  spricht  aus  ihm  tiefgreifender  Sinn.  Es  ist 
existent  gewordene  Wahrheit.  Sie  überwältigt  uns  und  wir  werden  auf 
dem  Wege  über  die  Sinnlichkeit  im  Geiste  angesprochen,  was  nicht  ein 
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rationale«  Wiaaen  darum  iat.  Eine  dreifache  Prägrung  findet  nun  der 
Stil:  Lebendige  Durchdringung  von  Wahrheit,  Schönheit  und  Vollendung, 
da«  heißt  von  Bedeutung,  Sinnfälligkeit  und  atruktureller  Ganzheit  dea 
Gebildes.  Ea  gehört  ein  inneres  Bemühen  dazu,  das  gebotene  Werk  in 
sich  nachzuvollziehen.  Ob  aber  die  Forderung  auf  Schönheit  noch  für 
die  heutige  Kunst  gestellt  wird,  ma,?  liestritten  werden,  jedenfalls  nur 
im  Sinne  eines  weitgehenden  Bedeutungswandels  gegenüber  der  Zeit 
Goethes.  Diese  abschließenden  Betrachtungen  geben  der  Gesamtuntersu¬ 
chung  eine  abrundende  Überzeugungskraft. 

Univeraität  Mainz  Fritz-Joaciiim  von  Rinteijin 

HA'tBURCER,  MiCüaei.,  Rcnnon  and  Energy:  Studie»  in  German  Litera¬ 
ture.  (Evergreen  Book  E-64),  New  York:  Grove  Press  (1967).  319  pp. 

11.76. 

The  second  half  of  Mr.  Hamburger's  title  gives  a  better  idea  of  what  this 
book  is  about  than  does  the  catchy  phrase  "reason  and  energy.”  This 
latter,  according  to  the  publisher’s  blurb  on  the  back  cover,  is  the 
conflict  that  has  “dominatc<l  a  century  and  a  half  of  German  literature” 
and,  we  are  led  to  infer,  is  meant  to  represent  the  book’s  roter  Faden. 
'The  author  himself,  however,  is  somewhat  more  prudent  on  this  point. 
In  his  brief  preface  he  states  that  he  was  guided  more  by  an  interest 
in  each  writer  examined  than  by  any  attempt  to  expound  a  "coherent 
thesis”  (p.  7).  What  he  calls  the  "old  quarrel  between  head  and  heart. 
Reason  and  Energy,  Logos  and  Imagination”  (p.  232)  is  in  fact  only 
one  of  a  number  of  themes  which  recur  in  the  various  studies.  The  lack 
of  an  introduction  or  some  sort  of  concluding  chapter  would  also  seem 
to  bear  out  the  notion  that  vehat  Mr.  Hamburger  really  has  at  heart 
is  not  eight  variations  on  a  common  theme,  but  a  general  evaluation 
and  interpretation  of  some  German  writers  who  have  come  under  his 
critical  eye  in  recent  years. 

’The  core  of  the  first  essay  {Hölderlin,  pp.  11-70)  is  an  interpretation 
of  one  of  the  poet’s  hymns,  the  Friedenafeier  (which  was  not  brought  to 
light  until  1954).  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Hamburger  is  successful  in 
shedding  much  light  on  all  of  Höldcrlin’s  late  poetry  —  his  avowed 
purpose  —  is  perhaps  debatable,  but  the  background  sketch  he  gives  the 
reader  of  the  poet’s  total  work  and  thought  is  of  unquestionable  value. 
The  other  seven  essays  (on  Novalis,  Kleist,  Heine,  Büchner,  Trakl, 
Benn,  and  the  year  1912  —  this  latter  marks  a  Wendepunkt  in  German 
letters,  according  to  the  author)  follow  much  the  same  pattern  as  the 
first.  The  biographical  approach  is  combined  wdth  the  art  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  the  result  is  a  series  of  stimulating  and  for  the  most  part 
convincing  appreciations.  One  hrs  the  impression,  however,  that  the 
great  v/ealth  of  material  is  sometimes  on  the  point  of  getting  out  of 
hand.  The  biographical  sketch  of  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  for  example,  is 
indeed  useful  as  a  general  introduction  to  this  great  dramatist,  but 
it  tends  to  crowd  the  critical  interpretation  into  too  small  a  space.  In 
this  same  essay  Mr.  Hamburger  also  crosses  swords  with  Hans  Wolff 
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on  the  problem  of  the  chronology  of  Kleist's  pUy*.  Wolff’s  thesis  is 
open  to  attack,  to  be  sure,  but  the  reader  is  not  going  to  be  convinced 
that  this  already  overcrowded  essay  is  the  place  to  attack  it. 

Despite  the  considerable  quantity  of  factual  material  at  the  expense 
of  analysis  and  interpretation,  the  essays  are  written  with  liveliness 
and  are  extremely  readable.  Unfortunately,  the  book  is  marred  by  an 
unusually  large  number  of  typographical  «rrors  (a  hasty  check  revealed 
more  than  twenty).  Mr.  Hamburger  is  at  his  best  in  the  detailed 
examinations  of  specific  poems,  which  makes  lack  of  balance  between 
fact  and  interpretation  all  the  more  regrettable.  The  numerous  verse 
quotations  are  accompanied  by  excellent  translations,  most  of  them  by 
the  author  himself.  All  in  all,  an  interesting  and  well-written  book  which 
does  not  quite  strike  the  happy  compromise  between  general  reader 
and  scholar. 

Broum  Univergity  Edwaso  A.  McCormick 

ANTHOLOGY 

The  Heath  Anthology  of  German  Poetry,  ed.  August  Closs  and  T.  Pugh 

Williams.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company;  London:  George  G. 

Harrap  &  Co.  (n.  d.).  563  pp.  $5.00. 

A  comparison  of  this  volume  with  other  collections  of  German  poetry 
readily  available  to  the  English-speaking  student  emphasises  both  its 
comprehensiveness  and  its  selectivity.  Designed  for  serious  students  of 
German  literature,  it  contains  some  570  poems  by  166  known  poets  and 
unknown  authors  from  the  Old  High  German  period  to  the  present. 
While  most  of  the  poems  come  from  the  poriod  after  Luther,  there  is  a 
generous  selection  of  older  lyrics,  without  which,  as  the  editors  correctly 
claim,  no  antholog^y  could  be  truly  representative. 

Given  the  vast  body  of  superb  poetry  written  in  German  during  eleven 
and  a  half  centuries,  it  is  obvious  that  no  anthology  with  485  pages  of 
text  could  include  all  of  everyone’s  favorites.  However,  in  the  present 
reviewer’s  opinion.  Professors  Closs  and  Williams  have  made  their 
selection  thoughtfully  and  with  consummate  good  taste.  Their  collection 
contains  a  skillful  combination  of  the  best  and  the  best-known  German 
lyrics.  Few  readers  will  quarrel  with  the  omission  of  Weekherlin  or 
Hofmannswaldau,  often  found  in  anthologies,  although  some  may  regret 
that  Dach  and  Hesse  are  not  represented.  Not  all  of  Goethe’s  most 
popular  poems  could  be  included  (for  example,  “Wanderers  Sturmlied,’’ 
“Mahomets  Gesang,”  “Der  Fi.scher,”  “Freudvoll  und  leidvoll,”  and  “Der 
Zauberlehrling”  are  not  given),  but  the  forty-one  selections  presented 
are  indubitably  representative  and  among  his  best.  Perhaps  some  readers 
would  have  preferred  more  of  Schiller’s  ballads  in  place  of  “Das  Lied 
von  der  Glocke,”  the  longest  single  item  in  The  Heath  Anthology,  but 
again  this  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste. 

The  editors  have  supplied  a  comprehensive,  competent,  and  informa- 
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tive  historical  survey  of  German  poetry.  Unfortunately,  its  readability 
is  diminished  by  the  exigencies  of  compression.  There  are  many  laby¬ 
rinthine  sentences  replete  with  parenthetical  insertions,  which  give  the 
account  a  hint  of  Teutonic  heaviness. 

A  comparison  with  the  standard  Oxford  Book  of  German  Veree  (1927), 
which  contains  approximately  the  same  number  of  poems,  is  inevitable. 
The  present  collection  offers  a  much  richer  variety  of  early  poems  and 
of  lyrics  by  contemporary  poets,  and  also  better  reflects  the  modem 
critical  temper  (more  Hölderlin  and  less  Heine).  It  does  not,  however, 
supersede  the  earlier  anthology,  but  rather  complements  and  supple¬ 
ments  it  and  brings  it  up-to-date. 

The  Heath  Anthology  of  German  Poetry  is  a  handsome  and  handy 
book  that  will  be  of  inestimable  worth  to  student  and  professor  alike. 
There  is  no  index  of  flrst  lines  and  no  indication  of  the  authorship  of 
the  poems  at  the  top  of  the  pages.  The  addition  of  these  features  in  the 
later  editions  this  splendid  volume  merits  would  further  enhance  its 
value  and  usefulness. 

Washington  and  Lee  Univereity  WitUAM  Webb  Pubey  III 
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